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Quality that merits confidence 


For unfailing performances in bearing assemblies, leading manufacturers 
rely on stamina-proved Pioneer Bearing Balls. We invite you, too, to 

become acquainted with the advantages that spring from doing busi- 

ness with an organization whose craft-skilled personnel combines more 
than a century and a quarter of specialized ball making experience. 
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A completely rebuilt motor is tested with dynamometer. This machine ap- 
plies low voltage and overloads exactly as in actual usage. 


California Electric Works, San Diego, 
features modern equipment, 
large stock of parts, 2 shift operation, 
24 hour service in emergencies 
to give top-flight Allis-Chalmers 
Certified Service 


i. SAN Dieco, and every major industrial 
center in the United States you will 
find an outstanding, independent Allis- 
Chalmers Certified Service shop. 

These shops have been carefully picked 
for their experience, highly skilled work- 
men, modern equipment and business rep- 
utation. Each uses nothing but factory ap- 
proved methods and parts. 


Texrope and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. J 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ~ 





So when you need service on electrical 
equipment, call the nearest Allis-Chalmers 
Certified Service shop. You can be sure of 
fine workmanship, fast service and fair 
prices. 


GOOD SOURCE FOR NEW MOTORS, TOO 
Your Allis-Chalmers Certified Service Shop 
or Authorized Dealer can give you the 
same fast, dependable delivery on new 
motors. Whichever you need, new motors 
or service On your present equipment, you 
can depend on your Allis-Chalmers Cer- 
tified Service shop. A-2885 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1021A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Sold eee 
Applied eee 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Deolers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country, 


CONTROL — Manual, 
magnetic and combina: 
tion starters; push but- 
ton stations and compo 
nents for complete con: 
trol systems. 






TEXROPE — Belts in 
all sizes and sections, 
standard and Vari- 
Pitch sheaves, speed 
changers. 


PUMPS — Integro 
motor and coupled 
types. Sizes and rat: 
ings to 2500 GPM 
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What is this 








thing called a grommet ? 


New B. F. Goodrich grommet V belts cut costs 20 to 50% 


ee grommet is not an ordinary 
cable. It is a patented construc- 
tion in which heavy cord is wound 
upon itself to form an endless loop. An 
ordinary cable is merely a twisted cord, 
the ends of which must be overlapped 
tomakea loop. (See the picture above.) 
The difference is important to you, 
because a B. F. Goodrich grommet V 
delt delivers 20 to 50% more V belt 
Value at no extra cost. 

Grommet belts are more flexible — 
They have no splice, no stiff section 
Where cords overlap (85% of failures 
of ordinary belts occur in overlapped 
secuons). B. F. Goodrich belts have 
‘wir grommets, no fabric or plies in 
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the middle of the belt that stiffen it 
and generate heat. They have more 
elasticity, less permanent stretch than 
any other belt. 

Stand shocks better — Actual running 
tests in field and laboratory show that 
B. F. Goodrich grommet V belts have 
a higher safety factor, much greater 
ability to withstand shock load than 
do ordinary V belts —actually lasted 
20 to 50% longer ! 

No “lost” cords—In an ordinary V 
belt much of the cord strength is 
lost—wasted because all the cords 
don’t pull their share of the load. In 
a grommet belt all the cords work all 
the time. 


Only BFG has the grommet belt— 
Twin grommet construction is an ex- 
clusive, patented B. F. Goodrich devel- 
opment (U.S. Patent No. 2,233,294) 
Make sure you get genuine grommet 
V belts, (for the present made only in 
the larger—the D and E sizes). Ask 
your BFG salesman to show you his 
“X-ray” belt that illustrates grommet 
construction Clearly. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Grom Bold, 


B.E Goodrich 























Last of the Show 


May seem to you like a lot of an- 
cient history by now, seeing as how 
it’s already Hallowe’en, but we're 
fresh from the Metal Show while we 
write this, and we'd like to thank all 
of you nice people who stopped by 
our booth to say hello. There were 
quite a few of you, and we were 
overwhelmed. The booth was real 
sharp, too. Hit of the show, and all 
that sort of thing. Our flowers never 
did get tired, and that soft new 
furniture was well sat on all week. 
In fact, we’d like to have had some 
more time to wander around and find 
out about things. Never did get a 
chance to pick up some of those 
whistles from Lindberg Engineering, 
or some of those junior barrels that 
Alcoa was turning out by the carload 
lot. We liked very much the soft foam 
rubber mat under that carpet in the 
Stokes Machine booth, and almost 
gave up drinking when one of those 
Westinghouse birds suddenly stopped 
munching on its food, looked us 
straight in the eye, and said, “How 
are you?” We asked one of the West- 
inghouse boys what they fed those 
critters, and we learned that it was 
mocking bird food, which seems ap- 
propriate for anything as loquacious 
as those two! There were a lot of 
other non-technical highspots which 
we should probably report to you, 
but since we have a few other things 
to talk about this week, we'll have to 
get on. 


In This Issue 


Don’t forget to catch Walt Camp- 
bell’s pension plan perusal this week. 
Easy to find. Just take a quick walk 
back to the news section and it will 
be right there, staring you in the 
face. And back in our production-en- 
gineering section you'll find the start 
of a series on stainless, from out of 
Carpenter Steel. While you’re back 
there, take a look at Doc Gray’s opus 
on chemical finishes on aluminum. 
Mighty fine stuff to know about. 


Rounder Proof 


We were stopped dead in our tracks 
while going through last week’s book. 
We came across a metalworking com- 
pany whose products include rounder 
proofers. Now it may be that you 
are completely familiar with rounder 
proofers, and that our surprise is un- 
founded. But in any case, we were 
intrigued. With a good rounder 
proofer in your vest pocket, you 
might be able to make spot analyses 





of characters who confront you from 
time to time. With a whistle, or bell, 
or flashing light, the device would be 
invaluable. While engaged in con- 
versation with a stranger, you could 
relax and be comfortable, knowing 
that if he were of questionable nature, 
your little bell or whistle or light would 
go off. You could then stand stanch- 
ly before him, present the evidence, 
and in a loud voice proclaim, “You, 
sir, are a rounder!” before curtly 
turning on your heel and stalking in- 
to the distance, head held high. Some 
day we’re going to have to look into 
the facts and find out what a rounder 
proofer really is! 


Art for Art Dept.’s Sake 


John Morgan, of our editorial staff, 
says we should tell you folks about 
our art department. It’s really some- 
thing to talk about, too. All those 
fancy new charts, the streamlined 
statistical presentations and so forth 
you’ve been seeing in the past few 
issues have come out of the Green 
Room. Our Art Dept. is all refur- 
nished with new gray metal furniture, 
with green upholstery on the chairs, 
foam rubber and all that sort of 
thing. The walls are a pale green, 
new fluorescent lights dazzle the eyes 
of us ordinary workers, and every- 
body from Don Cadot in his Art 
Editor’s chair to Lazy Lucy back in 
the southeast corner has taken on 
new atmosphere. Lest anybody think 
Lazy Lucy might be an indigent 
female artiste, we hasten to add that 
she’s a gimmick, designed to make 
big pictures out of little ones. 


Puzzle Corner 


In last week’s puzzle, the star en- 
closed 112.26 square inches, while 
there were 201.9 square inches in 
the circle but not in the star. By a 
strange coincidence, those two figures 
add up to 10 pi, which they should. 
Here’s a quickie, good for about thirty 
seconds of your time if you have good 
powers of visualization: A small gear 
has eight teeth, numbered one to 
eight. It is meshed with a 24-tooth 
gear. If the small gear starts at the 
bottom of the large gear with the 
number 1 in a vertical position, and 
is revolved around the large gear, 
how many times will the number 1 
be in a vertical position in one com- 


plete revolution ? 


(Editorial Index—page 9) 
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Proves Need of T-H 


Early last September when Ford Motor Co. was threatened with a strike, 
the Detroit Board of Commerce ran full-page ads in the newspapers calling upon 
union and company to consider carefully the full costs of a shutdown before 
permitting a strike to occur. The ads went into detail as to the losses incurred 
as a result of the 23-day Ford strike last May and concluded: ‘How much 
better it would be to compute the costs in advance—the net cost to everyone 
—before the suffering caused by strikes is actually experienced!” 

Today it is becoming increasingly apparent that millions of persons affected 
by the coal and steel strikes wish they had had an opportunity not only to know 
the net cost of the strikes in advance but also to have a more effective voice 
in deciding whether or not a strike would be desirable. Newspapers in coal 
and steel districts currently are publishing numerous letters-to-the-editor from 
employees who complain that they were given no opportunity to vote on whether 
to strike or not to strike. 

Presumably the voice of union members is expressed through the medium 
of an executive board whose members are supposed to follow the wishes of a : 
majority of the members. Even assuming that the system works on a truly ; 
representative basis, there is one serious flaw in the manner in which a decision 
to strike is reached. The decision usually is made before the points at issue 
are clearly defined in the minds of the rank and file of union members. 

This certainly was true in the steel strike. Members of unions whose of- 
ficers were on the point of signing contracts with individual companies on terms 
much more favorable than those demanded by Mr. Murray on an industry-wide 
basis certainly would not have sanctioned a strike if they had been given an 

ts : opportunity to vote. ; 

The present unfortunate experience proves conclusively that better ma- 
chinery should be provided to permit the will of persons affected by strikes to 
be expressed more effectively. In reality, the sorry mess shouts to heaven for 
something like the Taft-Hartley Act, which in many ways protects union mem- 
bers and the public against abuses by union dictators. 
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MORE FLEXIBLE PRICING: 41! signs 


point to a more liberal attitude toward pricing 
methods on the part of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The change of heart by a majority of 
the commissioners stems from their realization 
that the O’Mahoney bill as passed by the House, 
if passed by the Senate and signed by the Presi- 
dent, would strip FTC of its authority over pric- 
ing systems. 

Commissioners usually are human enough to 
want to retain their cherished prerogatives. 
Therefore FTC between now and the time Con- 
gress convenes will do everything possible to 


prove that the remedies provided by the O’Ma- 
honey bill are not necessary. By liberalizing 
its policies on pricing methods, FTC hopes to 
demonstrate to the Senate that there is no need 
to pass the O’Mahoney bill. 

This “about-face” attitude is reflected in the 
pending agreement between commission and 
steel company attorneys in the case against the 
former multiple basing point, delivered price sys- 
tem. Under the proposed settlement mills will 
be required to quote f.o.b. mill prices and to 
sell at these prices when so requested by the 
consumer. Mills can absorb freight except when 
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such absorption “unlawfully lessens competi- 
tion.”” Each producer would establish his own 
extras without reference to his competitors. 
If this agreement goes into effect, its more 
liberal provision on freight absorption will make 
for greater flexibility in pricing, which will 
benefit sellers and buyers alike. —p. 24 


OVERDUE STREAMLINING:  Pur- 
chasing agents who buy for federal, state and 
municipal governments are becoming conscious 
of the fact that many private suppliers shy away 
from desirable public business because its pro- 
curement often involves too much inconvenience 
and too many complications. At the fourth an- 
nual conference and products exhibit of the Na- 
tional Institute of Government Purchasing, held 
in Cleveland last week, government purchasing 
personnel stressed the importance of streamlin- 
ing their operations so as to attract more pri- 
vate suppliers. 

The number of sales managers in the metal- 
working industries who will welcome this praise- 
worthy reform is legion. Every taxpayer should 
hail it with delight. Everybody will benefit by 
a simplification of the endless and senseless 
routines which have characterized much of the 
procurement procedures of government units. 

—p. 21 


CONSERVATION PIONEERS: 4s 


our nation grows older, it is inevitable that agri- 
culturalists and industrialists will discover that 
they have many interests in common. For in- 
stance, the upland farmer who sees his precious 
top soil washed away by erosion will understand 
the annoyance of the manufacturer in the valley 
whose operations are threatened by lack of 
water or by deposits of silt in the river or har- 
bor which affords water transportation to his 
plant. 

Sooner or later both will be attracted to the 
possibilities of conservation. Some industrial- 
ists already have seen the light. Among the 
pioneers in this respect are Fred H. Chapin, 
president of National Acme Co., and Mrs. 
Chapin, who recently deeded a forest acreage 
to the state of Ohio to save it from the devas- 
tation of a ruthless lumbering operation. 

Soil erosion and constantly lowering water 
tables are a definite threat to industry in many 
sections of the country. Industrial management 
can well afford to team up with farmers to com- 
bat this menace. —p. 50 





AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 
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OUR NATIONAL TRAGEDY: PFesiz- 


nation of Dr. Edwin G. Nourse as chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers is 
one of the drab aspects of the present chaotic 
situation in Washington. Here is a man of un- 
questioned ability who is forced to give up his 
post because he has found that under the pres- 
eat regime economics must be prostituted to the 
exigencies of raw politics. He simply cannot 
condone the questionable policies his chief is 
pursuing. 

The loss of one good man in government 
service ordinarily would not occasion much 
comment. It happens frequently. But when 
one sees capable men like Doctor Nourse retir- 
ing in disgust at the same time men of mediocre 
abilities such as Mon Wallgren are going into 
government service with reluctant Congressional 
approval, one wonders what will be the end re- 
sult. How many really capable men in Washing- 
ton do you think are in full sympathy with 
President Truman’s policies? Our guess is that 
virtually every well qualified man in a respon- 
sible government post is deeply concerned about 
the influx of incompetent political hacks. It 
is a national tragedy. —p. 24 


A CLASSIC IN BREVITY: Fifteenth in 


this publication’s series of articles on the funda- 
mentals of steelmaking is ‘Production of Stain- 
less Steel,” the first installment of which appears 
in this issue. The author is B. H. DeLong, vice 
president and technical director of Carpenter 
Steel Co., whose eminent career in metallurgy 
spans the entire era of stainless steel to date. 

In introducing his subject, Mr. DeLong refers 
to the pioneer work of Harry Brearley and 
quotes claim 4 of his U. S. Patent 1,197,256 
dated Sept. 5, 1916: ‘A hardened and polished 
article of manufacture composed of a ferrous 
alloy containing approximately C—0.30 per cent, 
Mn—90.30 per cent and Cr—13.0 per cent.” Mr. 
DeLong points out that this patent not only is 
historical because of its significance, but “it 
should remain as a classic example of literary 
brevity. It contains only 90 lines.” 

Anybody who has delved through patents or 
who reads the Patent Gazette must realize that 
a 90-line patent is a rarity. —p. 64 
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STRIKES— Presidential intervention in the steel and coal strikes may come soon 
(pp. 17, 18). One million workers will be idled by the steel walkout alone by 
Nov. 1 and 5 million if it lasts until Dec. 1. If the steel dispute should end 
tomorrow, 8.5 million tons of ingots and castings will be lost, counting the four 
weeks of strike and the time that will be needed to regain normal production. 


BUSINESS WEATHER— Worried about the economic outlook? Steel com- 
pany earnings were down in the third quarter even though that period was un- 
affected by strikes (p. 19). But good prospects.are seen for capital equipment 
manufacturers (p. 20), government suppliers (p. 21) and specialists in gas in- 
dustry construction (p. 22). Machinery makers ‘expect a fair year ahead; they 
will stress cost-cutting potentialities of new equipment. Government purchasers 
who buy billions of dollars worth of goodsand services annually are streamlin- 
ing their methods to attract more private suppliers. Anticipated construction 
expenditures for gas utilities total $3.5 billion for 1948-1952. 
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COPPER—Another significant business barometer may be this: Domestic 
copper consumpition in September hit the highest peak since a year ago (p. 21). 
October figures will at least equal those of the previous month, despite the 
wet blanket thrown on the economy by strikes. 
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FOREIGN— What may be far more than just another government report is 
the ECA study which warns that the-V. S. must import $2 billion more in goods 
annually if Western Europe is to survive economically (p. 23). 


PRICING—A basis for settlement of the government suit against the former 
multiple basing point, delivered-price system of pricing in the steel industry has 
been drawn up by steel company attorneys in collaboration with Federal Trade 
Commission attorneys (p. 24). The agreement, which if formally approved by 
the FTC, would terminate lengthy legal arguments and clarify what pricing 
procedures the steel companies could use. High spots of the agreement are 
reported to be: 1. Steel mills would have to quote f.o.b. mill prices and be 
willing to sell at them when so requested by the consumer; 2. mills could ab- 
sorb freight except when such absorption unlawfully lessens competition; 3. 
collusion in establishing prices is prohibited; 4. prices must be established for 
each point of production; 5. use of freight rate books as published by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute would be prohibited; and 6. steel companies 
would not be required to admit to the FTC charge of conspiracy in setting 
of prices in the past. 


SMALL COMPANY PENSIONS—If yours is a small company and the puz- 


zle of pensions appears unsolvable, suggestions on pp. 28 and 29 may provide 
a sword to cut the Gordian Knot. One way for small firms to meet the high 
costs involved in setting up a pension plan may be through ‘co-operative action. 
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HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY—Foreign business in machine tools dropped 


to a low for the year in September because of currency devaluations (p. 20) 
. . . Stockpiling of strategic and critical materials will be stepped up for the 
remainder of fiscal 1950 (p. 26) . . . An alltime record year in auto output is 
certain despite the steel strike (p. 31) . . . Cost cutting with a bonus in better 
employer-employee relations is seen resulting from a properly administered 
suggestion system (p. 27) . .. United Aircraft Corp. saved money for its new 
experimental jet engine testing laboratory when officials short-stopped power 
generating equipment to have been junked from Navy cruisers and war-sur- 
plus, lend-lease vessels . . . Robert W. Wolcott has been named chairman of 
Lukens Steel Co. and Charles Lukens Huston Jr., formerly vice president and 
executive assistant to the president, will succeed him as president . . . Apex 
Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleveland, reports its third quarter sales of home appliances 
were 32 per cent above those of the second period. 


ring News, p. 45 Market Summary, p. 83 
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The metal box, upper left behind operator, contains electronic tracing device which follows sketch and guides cutting torch. 





to 


New Electric Eye Machines 
Speed Ryerson Cutting Service 


The multiple-torch gas cutting machine shown above 
is one of eleven recently installed in Ryerson plants 
from coast to coast. Equipped with an electronic eye 
tracing device, these remarkable new machines cut 
the most intricate shapes swiftly, accurately. Time 
spent in preparing wood and metal templates is 
eliminated. Instead the electric eye follows a sim- 
ple sketch or blueprint within plus or minus fifteen- 
thousandths of an inch! 

Many manufacturers are saving time and effecting 
substantial economies through the use of Ryerson 
flame-cutting. With electric eye machines rounding 
out a complete flame-cutting service, your Ryerson 
plant produces an endless variety of shapes from 
strong rolled steel. To mention only a few—circles, 
rings, wrenches, flanges, crankshafts, weldment parts, 
cams—many more. The result: clean, accurate edges 
whether mild steel, high carbon, alloy or stainless 
steel is used. And your Ryerson plant can produce 


hundreds of pieces to the same pattern with almost 
die-cut uniformity, from steel plate up to 15-in. thick. 


The new Ryerson cutting machines illustrate how 


we are continually expanding our facilities to giv 


you faster, more efficient steel service. Despite the 
steel strike, we are still able to ship a fair share of 


most requirements. So continue to call us when you 
need steei-—no matter what the kind or size. 























RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ° 


] 
PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS | 
BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot rolled STAINLESS —Allegheny bars, 
& cold finished. tubing, plates, sheets, etc. 
SHAFTING—Cold fin., ground & PLATES—Sheared & U. M., Inland 
polished, etc. 4-Way Floor Plate. 
STRUCTURALS—Channels, angles, SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, many 
beams, etc. types. 
TUBING—Seamless & welded me MACHINERY & TOOLS— METAL 
chanical & boiler tubes. WORKING EQUIPMENT 
BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA ° DETROIT ° CINCINNAT! 
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Await White House Strike Action 


Stage ready for President to step into coal and steel stop- 


pages. 


Mediation expected to be first move in steel, with 


seizure of mills as a last resort 


WATCH for White House interven- 
tion in the steel and coal strikes as 
effects of the twin stoppages fan out 
through the economy. 

Mediation efforts of Cyrus S. Ching 
and his staff have come to naught. 
Both management and union chiefs 
remain adamant. 

Increasingly, both sides are look- 
ing for a move by the administration 
to get the disputes off dead center. 

Losses Pile Up Production and 
employment losses caused by the 
strikes to date are staggering. They 
now are mounting in geometrical 
rather than arithmetical progression. 
Hundrecs of metalworking companies 
soon will be forced to close down for 
lack of steel. 

Already 5.7 million tons of ingot 
production has been lost. If the steel 
strike were to end at once, between 
two and three million additiona] tons 
of output would be lost before fa- 
cilities resumed normal production. 

Should the steel strike continue to 
Dec. 1, five million workers would be 
idled and the loss in steel production 
would exceed 14 million tons. 

The 6-weeks-old coal strike is idling 
400,000 miners, more than 100,000 
railroad employees. 

Compromise Offer Anticipated 
Presidential intervention in the steel 
strike is expected to appear first as 
an offer of White House mediation at 
which a compromise settlement would 
be suggested. One such compromise 
which might be acceptable would be 
on the basis of the industry contribut- 
ing the 10 cents an hour toward the 
social security package as recom- 
mended by the fact-finding board with 
& stipulation that the cost of any 
future expansion of the package 
would be shared by the workers. 

Seizure as Last Resort — Should 
White House mediation fail, seizure 
of steel mills and coal mines will be- 
come a more distinct possibility. 


Steel Output Losses Mount 


‘early 5.7 million net tons of steel 
ingots and castings have thus far 
been lost in the four weeks of the 
ste! strike. Since the beginning of 
the walkout Oct. 1, the industry has 


been operating at rates ranging from 
7.5 to 9.5 per cent of capacity. 

This table gives estimated annual 
productions assuming the strike will 
end at various dates. Although the 
dates are figured through Dec. 15, 
it is unlikely the strike will] last that 
long. Calculations are based on these 
assumptions: That the yearly out- 
put would have been 85 million net 
tons if there had been no strike; 
that the industry would operate at 85 
per cent of capacity, the rate as of 
Sept. 30; that 2.8 million tons will 
be lost from the time the strike ends 
until full production is resumed. 

Figures in table are in millions of 
net tons. 


IF: Yearly Output Loss 
No strike 85.0 
It ends Nov. 1 76.5 8.5 
It ends Nov. 15 tak ii 
It ends Dec. 1 70.9 14.1 
It ends Dec. 15 68.1 16.9 


Time Lag When Strike Ends 
Don’t expect resumption of large- 
scale steel deliveries even a week 
after the strike ends. It may take 
four to five weeks after the walk- 
out is over before you will receive 
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shipments of some finished products 
like cold-rolled sheets. 

After the 27-day steel dispute 
which began Jan. 21, 1946, ingot and 
castings production was only 16 per 
cent of capacity one week following 
settlement. Within three weeks basic 
production was nearly normal. 

Under ideal conditions coke ovens 
can produce coke in quantity one 
week after resumption of operations. 
Three to four days are required to 
get blast furnaces into production, 
assuming they are not allowed to be- 
come cold. From two days to as much 
as three weeks are needed to get open 
hearths at full capacity operation. 
Under the best conditions electric 
furnaces can be restored to produc- 
tion within 12 hours after charging. 
It may require two to three weeks 
to get soaking pits into full operation. 
Rolling mills can resume operation 
quickly if undamaged. Slow resump- 
tion at virtually all plants is neces- 
sitated by inspection and repair work, 
plus preliminary administrative 
actions. 

The average steel consumer didn't 
get back to full production for six 
weeks following the basic steel settle- 
ment in 1946. Even though he can 
get steel quickly from the mill, the 
user needs from three to ten days 
before he is organized again for ca- 
pacity output. 

Automakers estimate that four to 
six weeks will elapse following the 
present steel strike’s end before they 





LONE ELECTRICIAN FIGHTS RUST IN STRUCK WAREHOUSE 


. . « humidity controls protect stock at American Steel & Wire 




















can again assemble at full tilt. Ap- 
pliance producers estimate five weeks. 


Asks Board’s Recall 


Recall of the steel fact-finding 
board to clarify its recommendations 
on good faith, individual collective 
bargaining is being asked by several 
steel companies. The union has re- 
fused to bargain on a company-by- 
company basis, unless the ultimatum 
of noncontributory pensions and so- 
cial insurance is accepted in advance. 


William H. Colvin, president, Cru- 
cible Steel Co., is asking Cyrus S. 
Ching, director of the federal media- 
tion service to “find out from the 
board itself what it actually means 
by good faith, individual collective 
bargaining.” 

Dr. Carroll R. Daugherty, chair- 
man of the fact-finding board, says 
the board is willing to take a second 
look at the issue if requested to do 
so by the industry and the union. 

Mr. Colvin believes “a way to end 
this strike is for the union to permit 
its locals the right and privilege of 
free collective bargaining with in- 
dividual steel companies.” 

Other specialty steel companies 
support Mr. Colvin’s recommenda- 
tion. Superior Steel Corp., Columbia 
Steel & Shafting Co., Latrobe Elec- 
tric Steel Co. and Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Co. last week were preparing 
to make similar requests. 


Not Pinched Yet by Strike 


Current production schedules of 
only 15 per cent of the nation’s con- 
struction equipment manufacturers 
are pinched by the steel strike. 

This is revealed in a survey by 
Associated Equipment Distributors, 
Chicago, national trade association of 
the construction equipment industry. 

But continuation of the strike be- 





Coal Too Costly 


JOHN L. Lewis, says Harry R. 
McQuaid, electric steel special- 
ist of Cleveland, has had more 
effect on the steel industry 
than anyone else. 

Mr. Lewis, according to Mr. 
McQuaid, has increased the 
cost of coal so much that coke 
and consequently pig iron are 
so costly that it is cheaper to 
make steel in electric furnaces 
than in open hearths. Steel 
companies, Mr. McQuaid told 
the Metal Treating Institute, 
can operate electric furnaces 
economically enough to furnish 
steel in local areas such as Min- 
neapolis and New England 
where scrap is available. 

He contends steel mills in 
Birmingham are making steel 
cheaper with electric furnaces 
than big steel companies are 
able to produce it. 











yond Dec. 1 probably would force a 
majority of the association’s mem- 
bers to reduce present production 
schedules by 50 per cent or more 
during December. Thirty-two per cent 
of the manufacturers participating in 
the survey indicate their December 
production probably would not be af- 
fected. An additional 10 per cent 
probably would cut back less than 50 
per cent. 

An overwhelming majority of con- 
struction equipment manufacturers 
intend to continue operating at their 
present level as long as_ possible, 
rather than gradually curtailing pro- 
duction, the survey reveals. 


Can Continue 30 More Days 


Operations of Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
could continue another 30 days before 





they would be curtailed by effects of 
the steel strike. 

The company is working on a 39 
million backlog of orders, one of the 
largest it has had in years. 


Salaries Cut by Strikes 

The steel strike is bringing on 
temporary pay cuts for salaried em- 
ployees of steel companies. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. is 
lowering salaries Nov. 1, the reduc- 
tions ranging from 20 per cent for 
employees whose services will be re- 
quired full time to 50 per cent for 
those whose services cannot be util- 
ized during the strike. Elected of- 
ficers of the company are affected 
also by the reductions. 

Republic Steel Corp. in laying off 
employees not on strike is making 
partial payments of salaries. Half 
of the company’s employees not on 
strike are not working full time. 


Steel Plant Sale Postponed 


SCHEDULED auctioning of steel mill 
facilities operated by Steel Produc- 
ers Inc., in the Toronto, O., plant of 
Follansbee Steel Corp., previously set 
for Oct. 24 in Pittsburgh, has been 
postponed indefinitely. 


Open-Hearth Plant Started 


CONSTRUCTION is underway on a 
$12 million open-hearth plant for 
Armco Steel Corp. in Middletown, 
O. Plant will consist of three 225- 
ton open-hearth furnaces capable of 
producing 400,000 tons of steel ingots 
annually and is the start of a $100 
million expansion program to be 
spread over the next few years. 
Loftus Engineering Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, designed and will build the 
basic brick furnaces, which will use 
oxygen extensively. Feature of the 


Two Score Companies, Employing Total of 47,000, Sign with United Steelworkers 


Forty-odd metalworking and steel producing companies 
have signed contracts with the United Steelworkers-CIO, 
granting union demands for pensions and social insur- 
Affected are 47,715 em- 
ployees, representing less than 5 per cent of the union’s 
membership in the steel and metalworking industries. 


ance, union officials report. 


~ : > . J Copperweld Steel, Glassport, Pa. .. a Site cute ea : 1 1 $e 
Companies which the union says have signed are: Lawson Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh .........-.ee.sseee 0s 301 
; ann 
Number of Palley Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh .......-.-.-+ee++-- re 
~corrartenchoa Tracey Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh .........-+sseeseee> 404 
Crompton-Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 2,100 Heyl & Patterson Co., Pittsburgh. 5 ee eee ee eS a 
Lebanon Steel Foundry Co., Lebanon, Pa. : 750 Pittsburgh Gear Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh Pies Sia awae wees ~ 
Commers Biel Oo., Mirmnterem. Als. ic occccsccck rose ccccuas 500 Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. Settee ees ewer eeersessceears , 
Pacific States Steel Corp., Niles & Pittsburg, Calif. ......... 700 Eastern Stainless Steel Co., geal 1 hs eat Na eS 104 
Judson Steel Corp., Emeryville, Calif. SRR Gta Te a 300 Lee-Norse Co., Charleroi, Pa. .......... eee n eee e arate a 
Massey-Harris Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ........2.-seesseesseeees 2,000 Reliance Steel Products Co., McKeesport, Pa 
Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh 900 Kerotest Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh S Sen iea te Kao x ae 
Central Iron Co., Harrisburg, Pa. . 1,100 Hanlon-Gregory Co., Pittsburgh Pee | : 
Kelsey-Hayes Co., McKeesport, Pa. 650 McDowell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh....... 
H. H. Robertson Co., Ambridge, Pa, 1.000 Tri-Lok Co., Pittsburgh ste e cere see eens ee ee 
Adamson Tank Car Co., E. Palestine, O 150 Union Electric Stee] Castings Co., Carnegie, Pa 
Ing-Rich Metal Co., E. Palestine, O. 150 Stanley Mining Co., Eveleth, Minn. f Ae c a R 
Pittsburgh Coal Washer, Ambridge, Pa 150 The Townsend Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
Portsmouth Steel Co., Portsmouth, O. 4,000 National Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa. teens 
Kaiser Steel Co., Fontana, Calif 3.500 Parkersburg Steel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. .. 
\merican Can Co ponies 14,000 
Duriron Co., Dayton, O 500 Total 47,7 
STEEL 
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Wickwire Bros. Co. 


Blaw-Knox Co. 


Inc., Cortland, Ni Yo. oiccies ce passes sons 500 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry, Glassport, Pa. ] ......-.+++seeeees 1,500 
Ft. Pitt Foundry, McKeesport, Pa. B eGd stew 0 hin b Woe «irate 


4,000 


National Alloy Steel Div., Blawnox, Pa. 

Union Steel Castings Div., Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh Rolls Div., Pittsburgh 

Lewis Foundry & Machine, Groveton, Pa. 
Roebling Wire Rope Co., Trenton, N. J. ... 
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' design is an elevator charging ar- 


rangement for reducing scrap charg- 
ing time. 


Steel Earnings Drop 


Third quarter reports show ef- 
fect of mid-summer recession. 
Profits off 10 per cent 


MID-YEAR business recession is re- 
flected in reduced third-quarter net 
earnings of steel producers, 

Nine producers representing 70 per 
cent of the nation’s ingot capacity 
earned 10 per cent less in the third 
cuarter than in the second. Their 
total net earnings in the third period 
were $94,686,353, compared with 
$105,691,715 in the second quarter, 
as the accompanying table shows. 

Only one of those nine companies 
reports third-quarter earnings ex- 
ceeded those of the second quarter. 
One company shows a net loss. 


Easing in demand for steel cut 
the nation’s steel ingot production 
in the third quarter to the lowest 


rate in some time, 78.8 per cent of 
capacity. 

Because of the high production 
rates of the first two quarters, 101.5 
per cent in the first quarter and 
91.2 per cent in the second quarter, 
net earnings then were sufficiently 
high to offset the poorer earnings 
performance in the third quarter and 
leave the total for the first nine 
months of 1949 well ahead of that 
for the first nine months of 1948. 

Very little of the decline in the 
third quarter is a result of the steel 
strike, because operations in prepa- 
ration for the Oct. 1 strike did not 
start until the last few days of Sep- 
tember, 





United States Steel Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
republic Steel Corp. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
National Steel Corp. 

Inland Steel Co. 

Rotary Electric Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Copperweld Steel Co. 


Totals 


FINISHING CAPACITY ONLY 
Acme Steel Co. 
Thomas Steel Co. 


PIG IRON CAPACITY ONLY 
Inti ‘lake Iron Corp. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 


Net loss. 
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GM Introduces Three Diesels 


INTRODUCTION of three diesel 
switching locomotives by Electro-Mo- 
tive Division, General Motors Corp., 
LaGrange, Ill., constitutes its third 
major postwar product improvement 
program. New models are: 1200- 
hp yard switcher which supersedes 
the 1000-hp model in use since 1938, 
800-hp yard switcher designed to 
cover the range of service formerly 
assigned to other 1000-hp switchers 
and a 1500-hp road switcher or gen- 
eral purpose locomotive. 

The 1500-hp unit is in production, 
the 1200-hp unit will be in production 
before yearend and deliveries of the 
800-hp switcher are planned for late 
next summer. The division also is 
now in production of the high speed 
2250-hp diesel passenger locomotive 
announced earlier this year. 

Electro-Motive Division’s program 
for expanded locomotive production is 
practically complete. In 1950 it will 
be able to build 2000 locomotive units 
or more than 2.5 million hp per year. 
This total is double that of two 
years ago. 


Expands Aluminum Plant 

AN $8 million expansion program is 
under way at Reynolds Metals Co. 
plant at Listerhill, Ala. Completion 
is scheduled for Jan. 1. 

Included in the expansion are in- 
stallation of new foil mills to operate 
at a speed of nearly a mile of foil a 
minute, new annealing ovens, many 
modern high-speed processing units, 
two new aluminum-covered buildings 
giving an additional 200,000 square 
feet of floor space, a large cable plant 
for increased production of steel re- 


Steel Producers’ Net Earnings 


inforced aluminum cable for electrical 
conductor, and additional rod rolling 
facilities, some of which were trans- 
ferred from another Reynolds plant 


Publicity for Finances 


Needed if industry is to with- 
stand labor’s attacks, metal 
trades group hears 


FINANCIAL and_ other 
facts on business must be presented 
to the public if industry is to with- 
stand attacks by labor. That was 
the theme of speakers at the golden 
anniversary convention of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association in 
Chicago, Oct. 26-28. 

Willard F. Rockwell, board chair- 
man of Standard Steel Spring Co., 
says: “The people in this country 
are not stupid. They are simply not 
informed.” If a company advertises 
its financial and economic situation 
as well as it publicizes the facts 
about its product, Mr. Rockwell be- 
lieves, the company will get far more 
sympathetic public support in its la- 
bor and community relations. 

Common Ground for Management, 
Employees—Management must find 
a common ground with employees 
on economic subjects, says Walter E. 
Johnson, vice president of Commer- 
cial Shearing & Stamping Inc. In- 
dustry must convince employees that 
in any successful company the work- 
ers and the company make money 
with each other, not out of each 
other. Businessmen must convince 
unions that it is as “illogical to 
abolish capitalism because 


economic 


it hasn’t 
abolished poverty as it is to abolish 
churches because they haven't abol- 
ished sin.” 





3rd Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 
1949 1949 1948 

$39,171,144 $44,123,595 $34,599,132 
23,019,799 26,749,029 22,584,752 
9,870,703 10,178,544 12,874,398 
4,870,019 5,300,004 _ 8,757,416 
10,047,905 11,115,132 11,175,400 
7,555,103 7,033,304 9,811,133 
115,498* 299,700 591,303 
62,920 386,565 1,109,534 
204,258 505,842 1,304,188 
$94,686,353 $105,691,715 $102,807,256 
$929,221 $1,111,680 $1,660,269 
203,370 257,933 403,008 
$1,205,474 $1,199,842 $1,268,684 
403,148 512,402 639,992 


Ist 9 Mos. 
1949 
$133,223,409 
82,898,402 
35,347,875 
20,038,918 
35,916,812 
23,842,637 
1,206,254 
1,835,172 
1,425,737 


$3,327,749 
929,945 


$4,162,509 
1,790,891 


Ist 9 Mos. 
1948 
$88,042,150 
53,183,858 
29,812,788 
20,249,317 
27,201,435 
24,819,526 
1,689,656 
2,383,890 
3,031,384 


$250,414,004 
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Outlook Good for Capital Equipment 


Steel, coal strikes hit machinery sales, but fair business seen 
when disputes end for those manufacturers whose products 


will cut operational costs 


STEEL and coal strikes are block- 
ing orders for new capital equip- 
ment. End of the disputes should 
release a moderate flow of new busi- 
ness in the next year for those pro- 
duction machinery makers’ whose 
equipment will cut costs. 

This is the outlook seen by speak- 
ers at the semiannual meeting of 
American Gear Manufacturers As- 
sociation in Chicago, Oct. 24-26. 
Fred W. Walker, president of the 
association and executive vice presi- 
dent of Philadelphia Gear Works, 
pointed out that the index of the 
gear business began a trend upward 
in August after hitting a low point 
in July. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of the standards activities car- 
ried on by the association and 
urged that engineering committees 
and staff facilities be strengthened 
to further this work. 

Equipment Due for Replacement— 
Dexter Keezer, McGraw-Hill econo- 
mist, says the industrial equipment 
of America is not in too good shape. 
A vast amount of over-age and worn 
out industrial machinery is due for 
replacement. 

Highlights of the technical ses- 
sions were papers on new methods 
for testing heavy duty gearing, by 
R. P. Van Zandt and B. W. Kelley 
of Caterpillar Tractor Co., and on 
pre-shave cutting tools, by A. D. 
Moncrieff, Michigan Tool Co. 

Tractor Methods Changed — With 
growing competition, tractor design 
and testing methods have changed 
greatly. Originally the machines 
were built as ruggedly as space and 
weight limitations would allow—then 
were run on the proving ground 
where numerous “‘bugs”’ came to light 
and were eliminated. After that 
customers discovered the rest of the 
“bugs,”’ which the service and engi- 
neering departments corrected at 
much inconvenience to the customer. 

Unsatisfied customers plus stiffen- 
ing competition have forced basic 
research and scientific development 
into the tractor business. New de- 
signs must be right the first time. 
Hence the elaborate and practical 
laboratory test methods, even more 
severe than field. tests but much 
easier to interpret. Out of these 
have come discoveries as to wear 
and breakdown of heavily loaded 
gears and metallurgical, design and 
manufacturing techniques to over- 
come these difficulties. 
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Gear Shaving Studied—A. D. Mon- 
crieff, assistant chief engineer, Michi- 
gan Tool Co., has delved into improv- 
ing the quality and speed of gear 
shaving—and the useful life of shav- 
ing cutters—by revising methods 
and tools used in cutting gears which 
are to be finished by the shaving 
methods. Heretofore the general 
supposition was that all that had to 
be done preliminary to shaving was 
simply to cut a gear using standard 
tools but leaving on the work a 
small amount of extra stock to be 
shaved off. 

Mr. Moncrieff has done work in 
analyzing exactly what shaving 
cutters should be called upon to 
do to produce a commercially perfect 
gear. Then he has gone back to 
the preliminary cutting to discover 
where and how much stock should 
be left on for shaving—tken has re- 
designed the preliminary cutting 
tools to leave on only the minimum 
amount and that only where it is 
needed to blend the working shaved 
areas into the other areas on the 
teeth. 

This has resulted in a_ great 
amount of revised and _ special 
geometry, both of “roughed out” 
teeth and tools for roughing them 
out. Detailed study of this paper 
is recommended to all tool and pro- 
duction engineers who are involved 
in shaving of gears in mass produc- 
tion lots. 


Foreign Business Hit 

Foreign business in machine tools 
dropped to a low for the year in 
September because of European 
currency devaluations, but the long 
term effect is not yet clear. Ma- 
chinery builders in general aren’t 
climbing out on any limbs to say 
what will happen, but many say 
September’s drop was due to a 
momentary panic. 

A lot depends on the action taken 
by the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration. If ECA business holds up 
near the $72 million originally 
allotted then foreign business will be 
normal. Should this figure be cut 
then the foreign market will suffer. 
Since ECA is committed to European 
reconstruction without regard to 
American business, some builders are 
uneasy. 

American machinery is at a dis- 
advantage pricewise in European 
markets. Even before the mass cur- 





rency devaluations American m: 
chinery was higher priced than Eurw- 
pean machinery with the same ratin; 

Need Modern Machinery — T; 
Berna, general manager, Nationa! 
Machine Tool Builders’ Associatio: 
points out that this does not mak 
American sales impossible. Europea: 
metalworking companies are still i: 
dire need of modern machinery. D. 
liveries of British machine tools ar 
extended for a one to three year 
period, and most firms on the conti 
nent can afford to pay higher prices 
for immediate delivery and still com: 
out ahead, he says. 

Many American machinery build- 
ers also believe prices of British 
machine tools will go up in the near 
future to the point where the former 
differential will return. Thus the 
competitive position of U. S. builders 
will be improved. 

Few Cancellations — Machine too! 
builders say they have had few can- 
cellations from foreign interests but 
add they have no way of telling how 
much business was diverted to other 
countries that might have been 
theirs. D. M. Pattison, vice presi- 
dent-sales, Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland builder of turret lathes, 
says his company has had some cor- 
respondence about cancellations. 
When the foreign companies found 
out their orders were near comple- 
tion and it would cost them a sizable 
sum to cancel, they went ahead with 
their orders. 

National Acme, another Cleveland 
firm, reports its foreign business has 
not been cut. This is due in part to 
the type of machinery it manu- 
factures. European firms do _ not 
make machinery comparable in size 
and rating so National Acme is in an 
enviable position. 


Bliss Gets Foreign Orders 

E. W. Bliss Co., Detroit, has orders 
for rolling mills in Italy under the 
Marshall Plan totaling $1.3 million. 
The announcement is made by Mar- 
shall M. Smith, vice president in 
charge of foreign operations, who has 
returned from several months in 
Europe. The equipment is for cold- 
rolling of steel sheets. Bliss also 
has an order, outside the Marshall 
Plan, for an aluminum mill in 
Switzerland. 


French Tool Team Coming 

A French team of 18 machine too! 
builders is coming to the United 
States in mid-November to study 
American methods. They will vis!" 
machine tool plants in New Englanc 
Cincinnati and Cleveland as part ©! 
the President’s Point Four progra! 
to give underdeveloped areas th 
benefit of American know-how. 
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Copper, Brass Demand Up 


Surge pushes copper consump- 
tion to highest monthly level 
since @ year ago 


REPLENISHMENT of inventories of 
copper and brass products and con- 
tinued substantial demand for suciu 
goods shoved the domestic consump- 
tion of copper in September to the 
highest level since a year ago. 
Consumption is well sustained and 
October figures are expected to at 
least equal those of September, but 
industrial paralysis stemming from 
the steel and coal strikes may soon 
sharply cut the need for materials 
and components of copper and brass. 
Consumption Rises—-Domestic con- 
sumption of primary and secondary 
copper in September totaled 114,760 
net tons, a sharp rise over the 88,088 
tons consumed in August, as the ac- 
companying chart shows. This made 
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(Figures in thousands of tons) 


the September figure the highest since 
last October, when consumption was 
126,700 tons. Low point since last 
October was 61,200 tons in July. 

The September surge is attributed 
to demand from jobbers, consumers 
and retailers for copper and brass 
products to replenish inventories that 
were allowed to shrink when a busi- 
hess lull early in the year resulted 
in extreme caution in purchasing. 

Bookings Up—Business recovery in 
August, completion of vacation shut- 
downs, abandonment of expectations 
of further price reductions, a con- 
Unued record-breaking production of 
automobiles, and a mid-year rise in 
house construction combined to push 
Up the demand for copper and brass 
Procucts in September. New orders 


de 


o 
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booked that month by makers of 
copper products and copper alloy 
goocs required 106,089 tons of copper, 
an increase of 39,205 tons over the 
66,884 tons needed for the business 
booked in August. 

Largest Users—-The three largest 
users of copper and brass are the 
automotive, housing, and electrical 
industries, the high rate of activity 
of the first two contributing substan- 
tially to business level of the elec- 
trical group. 

Despite some apprehension as to 
what the steel and coal strikes will 
do to business, producers report con- 
tinued pressure from consumers for 
November delivery of copper. Sup- 
ply for both November and December 
is expected to be short. Sales for 
November shipment are said to al- 
ready equal estimated mine produc- 
tion. 


Devaluation Brings Lower Prices 


SAVINGS up to one-half the or- 
iginal price on contact-type welding 
electrodes and other products mar- 


Government Wants To Do 


IF YOU shy away from federal, state 
and municipal business because of 
the complexities involved, take heart. 
Government purchacing personnel are 
streamlining their methods to attract 
more private suppliers. 

Administration, 
supervise 


General Services 
formed this summer to 
federal nonmilitary purchasing, may 
decentralize into regional offices to 
facilitate procurement and save on 
an annual $1 billion goods transporta- 
tion bill. So states Jess Larson, ad- 
minictrator of GSA who spoke before 
the fourth annual conference and 
products exhibit of the National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing. 
The group met in Cleveland Oct. 23- 
26. 

Centralization Helps—A_ central- 
ized agency for the first time is in 
charge of a federal procurement pro- 
gram which amounts to $8 billion 
annually for nonmilitary supplies 
and cervices. State and municipal 
purchasers likewise are centralizing 
and simplifying their organizations 


to interest independent contractors 
more. 
They also seek to cut red tape 


to the minimum and better educate 
the private supplier to cope with the 


procedures still necessary to get 
public business. 
Indicative of the success of such 


efforts is the case in New York city 
which last year got only one bid for 


North American Philips 
New York, are made 
foreign currency devalua- 


keted by 
Co. inc, 
sible by 
tions. 

The 
a number of 
prices from 
Europe and will 
mestic manufacturing. 

Reductions in domestic operations 
will result in the closing of the firm’s 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., plant when nec- 
essary arrangements have been com- 
pleted. 

Part of the equipment of the 
Dobbs Ferry plant is being moved 
to other Philips plants. Picture tubes 
for television sets and electric sha- 
vers are other items that will be 
available at lower prices. 


pos- 


company is able to import 
products at 
Philips Industries in 


streamline its do- 


reduced 


Metallic Impurities Not Dutiable 


UNDER a bill passed by the House 
just prior to adjournment, metallic 
impurities—mostly lead and zinc—in 
imported tin ore would not be duti- 


able. The bill still requires Senate 
action. 
e e 
Business with You 
an oil and gasoline contract. This 


In New York the 
commiscioner of purchases spends 
more than $1 million a This 
doesn’t include buying for new build- 
ing construction or for the munici- 
pally owned cubway system. About 
30 per cent of this total goes for 
metalworking products like water 
pipe, plumbing equipment, automotive 
equipment and tools of all 
About 20 per cent is spent for food, 
15 per cent for fuel. The New York 
commissioner spent $55 million in 
fiscal 1949 which ended last June 30, 
$45 million in fiscal 1948, $39 million 
in fiscal 1947, will spend $65 million 
in fiscal 1950. Government budgets 
for purchasing have gone up in about 
this proportion everywhere, but now 
promice to level off. 


ECA To Aid Small Business 


ECONOMIC Cooperation Administra- 
tion is establishing an inquiry and 
export counseling group to aid small 
businessmen in their export prob- 
lems under the Marshall Plan. 


year it got seven. 


week. 


sorts. 


The new service can be contacted 
personally or by letter. Arrangements 
also have been made with the Com- 
merce Department so its 42 field of- 
fices can aid small businessmen seek- 
ing information on ECA operations. 
These offices can furnish names and 
addresses of firms abroad importing 
specific products. 
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Gas Industry Booms 


Expenditures for new facilities 
and equipment during five-year 
period would total $3.5 billion 


RESURVEY of anticipated construc- 
tion expenditures of the gas utility 
industry reveals that $3.5 billion will 
be spent on new facilities in the 
five-year period, 1948-1952. 

Largest single class of expenditures 
will be devoted to natural gas trans- 
mission equipment which is expected 
to account for $1.8 billion, or 52 per 
cent of the total gas industry outlay. 
Other new natural gas construction 
distribution, production and storage 
will amount to $1.2 billion, making 
a total of $3 billion for the natural 
gas branch. 

This picture of the industry was 
revealed at the annual convention of 
the American Gas Association in 
Chicago. 

Assets Climb—Of this five-year 
total, approximately $770 million was 
spent in 1948 and $940 million is 
expected to be spent during the cur- 
rent year. Total gas plant amounted 
to $6.3 billion at end of 1948 and 
total assets attributable to the gas 
utility industry reached $7.5 billion 
on that date. 

3y all standards, the gas industry 
stands at an all-time high in its 
service to the nation, says Associa- 
tion President Robert W. Hendee, 
president, Colorado Interstate Gas 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. The gas 
utility industry serves approximately 
23 million customers, with an addi- 
tional 5 million customers getting 
benefits of gas from the liquefied 
petroleum gas industry. This rep- 
resents an increase of more than one 
million utility gas customers during 
the past year. Today, natural gas 
alone supplies nearly 15 per cent of 
all energy in the country. 

Spectacular Growth—Spectacular 
growth of the natural gas branch of 
the industry is attracting national 
attention. Last year, Federal Power 
Commission authorized construction 
of 8500 miles of new pipeline, bring- 
ing the total of natural gas pipelines 
in the United States to 251,330 miles. 
Applications are now pending for an 
additional 14,600 miles of natural gas 
lines. 

President Hendee emphasizes that 
this is an era of rapid technological 
and economic change, and _ today 
more than ever before research bears 
the major responsibility for the in- 
dustry’s survival and progress. The 
association’s research program now 
includes 40 active projects, these 


covering nearly every important 
phase of gas production, natural gas 
and domestic, industrial and com- 
mercial gas utilization. 

Hugh H. Cuthrell, vice president, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was elected president of the 
association. 


Oil Well Drilling Benefiting 


OIL field equipment producers are 
benefiting from the fast tempo of 
the petroleum industry’s exploration 
and development program. 

While oil consumption averages 
2900 gallons a second, oil men drill 
wells at the rate of one every 13 
minutes. They find new producers 
on the average of one every 23 min- 
utes. Older wells are passing out 
of existence at the rate of one every 
41 minutes. 

Over the past 12 years, says Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, the indus- 
try drilled 200,992 producing wells 
in this country. In the same period, 
115,442 wells reached their economical 
production limits, and 118,008 wells 
ceased their natural flow and were 
placed on pumps. Every time 100 
new oil wells are brought into pro- 
duction, 57 others are abandoned and 
58 more become pumpers. 


Astronomical Cost: Atom Power 


ASTRONOMICAL costs of building 
and operating atomic power plants 
make any rapid or large scale in- 
roads of nuclear power into indus- 
trial power production unlikely. 





capacity freight car. 





HEAVYWEIGHT: This 375,500-pound stator for a 125,882 kva turbine 
generator in a large midwestern utility was one of the heaviest ship- 


ments in Allis-Chalmers’ history. It had to be shipped on a special high- 
Measuring 2912 x 13’ ft, the stator was com- 


pletely sealed for shipment 


That is what the American 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and |}, 
American Institute of Mining & M. 
allurgical Engineers were told at th. 
12th annual joint Fuels Confer 
at French Lick, Ind. 

At most, said Ward F. Davidso; 
research engineer for Consolidated 
Edison Co., New York, nuclear powe: 
plants might represent a supplement 
rather than a substitute for powe 
from oil, gas, coal and water. 


Spending $75 Million 


ALTHOUGH it spent $43 million from 
1945 through 1948, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Francisco, is spend- 
ing $75 million this year on expan- 
sion of gas transmission facilities, 

Largest individual project in this 
year’s program is the 1600-mile gas 
pipeline being laid from _ northern 
California to Texas. The 34-inch pipe 
project is called the ‘Super-Inch” 
About 500 miles of the line are being 
laid by Pacific. Of these 30 miles 
are in the ground; pipe on hand is 
for another 20 miles. A long drawn- 
out steel strike will delay completion 
of the line, previously scheduled for 
early 1951. 


I 


Another Utility Program Ending 

Another utility company, Peoples 
Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, has com- | 
pleted more than 80 per cent of its | 
three-year, $19.9 million program to | 
increase natural gas supplies and im- 
prove service to its more than 200,000 
customers throughout western Penn- 
sylvania. 
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| More U. S. Imports from Europe Vital 


ECA warns that U. S. must import $2 billion more goods a 
year from Western Europe if that area is to survive econom- 
ically. Agency hits American, foreign red tape 


UNITED STATES must import $2 
pillion more goods a year from West- 
ern Europe if that area is to survive 
economically. European government 
and business leaders are giving un- 
usual attention to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration study which 
sounds this warning. 

In a report of an investigating mis- 
sion to Marshall Plan nations, ECA 
denounces this country’s “antiquated 
and in some cases inequitable cus- 
toms procedures” and “prohibitive” 
tariff rates. The report demands cor- 
rection of these impediments and re- 
moval of oppressive controls imposed 
by governments of exporting nations. 
It hits the federal “Buy American 
Act” and local preference procure- 
ment legislation of 22 states. 

Criticizes Europeans — The report 
criticizes European producers and ex- 
porters for their failure to make 
more aggressive selling efforts in the 
U. S. and European governments for 
depriving exporters of the incentive 
needed for sustained effort by for- 
bidding them free use of part of the 
dollars thus earned. ECA points out 
that the present $6 billion annual 
gap between American exports and 
imports cannot be financed much 
longer by the American taxpayers 
through ERP and World Bank loans. 

ECA believes that the problem can 
be partly solved by “stimulating an 
expansion of exports from other 
countries to the U. S., accompanied 
by an expansion of U. S. foreign in- 
vestment.” The $2 billion of increased 
annual imports from abroad is sug- 
— only as a realizable figure. 

. S. imports from ERP countries in 
a totaled $1823 million, or 2 per 
cent of this country’s gross national 
product. In 1948 the value of im- 
ports from the same _ sources in- 
creased to $3167 million but this 
dropped to only 1.2 per cent of the 
U.S. gross national product. 

U. S. Tariff Battle Feared—Not 
discussed in detail in the report is 
the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade negotiated at Annecy, France, 
lact summer. The U. S. in this pact 
promises to cut some of its tariffs 
as much as 50 per cent. Europeans 
fear that this could be one more 
match to ignite a new tariff battle 
in Congress next year. They wonder 
if the U. S. government went too 


far; they are acutely conscious of 
the strong pro-tariff sentiment in 
A rica. 
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Chinese 
workers are turning out railroad 
spikes for use in building more 
rail lines to bring more coal into 


IN RED SHANGHAI: 


Shanghai. Reds don’t seem to 

mind that the automatic ham- 

mer comes from “decadent” 

Western nations and is a fruit 
of capitalism. NEA photo 











Belgium Opens Chicago Show 


Belgium has opened what may je- 
come a permanent trade exhibit in 
Chicago to attract American dollars. 
More than 200 Belgian manufactur- 
ers participate in the show. 

All Benelux producers need the 
business, for the area is in the grips 
of a severe recession aggrandized by 
devaluation. Belgium devalued only 
slightly; now the country is being 
flooded with foreign goods, particu- 
larly from Britain. 

The nation is as dependent upon 
exports as Britain. To bolster lag- 
ging sales, she is wooing Belgian 
Congo markets more assiduously and 
has cut the price of steel. Steel 
bars for Sweden now sell for $68 
per metric ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. The 
former quotation was $90. 


Frozen Funds Thaw in Ruhr 


Ban on foreign investments in 
Western Germany has been partly 
lifted by a new order permitting liq- 
uid funds in Germany owned by 


foreigners to be unblocked and re- 
invested in German industry. This 
step is hailed as a prelude to the 
lifting of the embargo on new invest- 
ment funds from abroad. 

Steel exports are improving slight- 
ly. Only 42,000 tons of rolling mill 
products were exported all last year, 
but in the first half of 1949 nearly 
194,000 tons were shipped abroad. 
About 30,000 tons monthly have been 
sent overseas thus far in the 
half. Germany’s total steel exports 
in 1986 amounted to 2 million tons 

Heaviest competition rages in the 
Near East, particularly between 
France and the Ruhr. German steel- 
men are complaining at French over- 
expansion in steel. They charge that 
the Sollac project in France to pro- 
duce 300,000 tons of tin plate annu- 
ally is unjustified, that the Ruhr 
traditionally has supplied tin plate 
for continental Europe. 


second 


U. K. Americanizes Sales 
British metalworking 
are modifying their sales techniques 
to get more American markets. Au- 
tomakers are boosting their advertis- 
ing budgets to publicize the new 
low prices in the U. S. New sales 
offices in this ocuntry are being 
opened by large English firms. Amer- 
ican export and import agents note 
increased inquiries from the United 
Kingdom regarding representation. 
Producers of tubular products, au- 
tomotive equipment, 


compani« 


locomotives and 


power plant apparatus account for 
40 per cent of all British export 
trade. Autos will be pushed the 


heaviest of all 
in America. 


metalworking items 
Total auto exports in 
the first half of this year totaled 
100,112, of which the U. S. received 
3084, compared with the 8285 re- 
ceived in the same period last year. 
British auto production promises to 
hit alltime highs in 1949 as the in- 
dustry gets more and more steel: 
196,709 cars were assembled in the 
first half, compared with 169,956 in 
the same period of 1948. 


Russian Output Gains 

The Soviets say their gross pro- 
duction this year is running 20 per 
cent ahead of last year, employment 
is up by 2 million and fulfillment of 
the current Five-Year Plan by the 
end of the fourth year, Jan. 1, 1950, 
seems assured. 

In industry, the best individual rec- 
ords on the fulfillment of plan quotas 
were made by heavy machine build- 
ing and the light metal industries, 
with 107 per cent. Coal production 
was 102 per cent of the 
105 per cent, agricultural machinery 
98 per cent. 


quota, oil 
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Windows of Washington » << wvrc wasnomr tio 


Agreement for settlement of government suit against steel 
industry’s former pricing system drawn up by defendant 
steel companies in collaboration with FTC attorneys 


LOOK for a softening in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s attitude 
toward freight absorption. The 
philosophy that f.o.b. mill pricing is 
the only method for which a 100 per 
cent defense can be justified has 
gone in the discard. Recent testi- 
mony by commission spokesmen on 
the O’Mahoney freight absorption 
bill made it clear that a majority 
group in the commission recognizes 
the legality of freight absorption 
when it is done independently, in 
good faith, to meet competition, and 
not for the purpose of materially les- 
sening competition. 

Liberalized Policy Expected—More 
liberal policy toward pricing methods 
is expected to be revealed over the 
next few months in four decisions 
that are coming up. These decisions, 
it is learned on Capitol Hill, may 
have a powerful bearing on what the 
Senate will do on the O’Mahoney 
bill next year. If the commission 
shows by these decisions that it 
can administer the existing laws so 
as to permit needed pricing flexi- 
bility, Senate proponents of the 
freight absorption bill may conclude 
that remedial legislation should be 
abandoned or postponed. 

Reflects Current Thinking — The 
way the wind is blowing is reflected 
in the deal now under discussion be- 
tween commission and respondent at- 
torneys in the case against the for- 
mer multiple basing point, delivered- 
price system in steel. Under the pro- 
posed settlement, steel mills would 


have to quote f.o.b. mill prices and 
be willing to sell at those prices 
when so requested by the consumer; 
they could absorb freight “excepting 
when such freight absorption unlaw- 
fully lessens competition;’”’ and each 
steel producer would fix his own 
extras without reference to the rest 
of the industry. 

Must Have FTC Approval — The 
above represents the highspots of the 
proposed agreement for settling the 
steel pricing case. While steel com- 
panies have accepted such a settle- 
ment, it still will have to be approved 
by the commissioners. But the mere 
fact that the deal has progressed 
to this stage demonstrates a great 
liberalization in commission staff 
thinking. 

Decisions are due also in the im- 
portant lead and chain cases. The 
lead case, involving zone price fixing, 
was brought under the Clayton and 
Federal Trade Commission Acts. The 
chain case involves three kinds of 
pricing, a Pittsburgh plus type sys- 
tem, a basing point and freight 
equalization system, and a flat zone 
system; this case also was brought 
under both Clayton and Federal 
Trade Commission Acts. 

Then there is the Corn Products 
Refining case, involving basing point 
price fixing. Reargument on re- 
spondents’ motion to dismiss is slated 
for December. 

Hope To Keep Authority — Being 
human, the commissioners, when 
considering these cases, will be keen- 


ly aware of the fact that the O’Ma. 
honey bill, already passed by the 
House, stands an excellent chance of 
going through the Senate unless the 
commission gives positive proof, in 
the meantime, that the remedy can 
be obtained through more liberal and 
realistic administration of the Clay. 
ton and Trade Commission Acts as 
they now stand. The commissioners 
realize that the bill as it came from 
the conferees, and as it passed the 
House, would virtually strip the com- 
mission of authority over pricing 
methods—and they wouldn't like 
that. 

Decisions in these four cases will 
be important also in reflecting th: 
composite thinking of the reconsti- 
tuted commission, which now in- 


Members of the Federal Trade Commission 


WILLIAM A. AYRES 


JOHN CARSON 


JAMES M. MEAD 




















cludes two new members, John Car- A 
son and a former senator from New 
York, James Mead. Other members P 
are Lowell B. Mason, acting chair- Si 
man, and William A. Ayres. The 
fifth member, Ewin L. Davis, died se 
Oct. 23. 
mi 
No Check on Spending i 
RESIGNATION of Dr. Edwin G. Za 
Nourse as chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers because off 
he was sick of the administration's pr 
spend-and-control policies will have TI 
no effect in checking this program. 
He will not be missed at the White 
House. Long ago he learned that 
his views did not click with the 
President. In recent months Leon 
Keyserling has been given credit for 
being chief economic adviser to the 
President. 
Dr. Nourse’s resignation recalls 
the time, in 1934, when Lewis W. 
LOWELL B. MASON 
STEEL Bret 
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Douglas, now ambassador to Great 
Britain, quit as Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s director of the budget. He 
made a nuisance of himself by object- 
ing to the heavy deficit spending 
under Roosevelt. Net effect of his 
resignation was to remove an obstacle 
in the path of the spenders. 


It’s probably no exaggeration to 
say that if all the brass hats in the 
government let their consciences be 
their guide as Dr. Nourse did, the 
present administration would prac- 
tically fall apart. Active newcpaper- 
men know that many government 
administrators privately are not in 
agreement with Truman policies. But 
when you work for the administra- 
tion, you follow the White House 
line—if you want to hold your job. 


Inter-American Affairs Bureau 


INCREASING importance of rela- 
tions with the other American re- 
publics has led to State Department 
organization of a Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. It is headed by 
Edward G. Miller Jr., assistant sec- 
retary for inter-American affairs, 
Willard F, Barber, deputy assistant 
secretary, William P. Hughes, execu- 
tive director, Ivan B. White, economic 
and labor adviser, Norman M. Pear- 
son, staff assistant. 


Want a Government Post? 


WOULD YOU take a top executive 
job with the government if it were 
offered to you? The salaries now 
are much more attractive than be- 
fore; they range from $22,500 to 
$15,000 a year. The schedule: 

Cabinet officers $22,500, up from 
$15,000; secretaries of armed services 
$18,000, up from $14,000; undersec- 
retaries of departments $17,500, up 
from $10,330; assistant secretaries of 
departments $15,000, up from $10,000 
to $12,000. 

Positions of special interest to 
buciness: Chairman Munitions Board 
and chairman Research and Devel- 
opment Board $16,000, up from $14,- 
000; chairman National Security Re- 
sources Board $17,500, up from 
$14,000; solicitor general and acsist- 
ant to attorney general, $17,500, up 
from $10,330; federal mediation and 
conciliation director $16,000, up from 
$12,000; director of aeronautical re- 
search, National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics $15,000, up from $10,- 
330; Federal Trade commissioners, 
Federal Power commissioners and 
Federal Communications commis- 
sioners $15,000, up from $10,000; In- 
terstate Commerce commiszcioners 
$15,000, up from $12,000; National 
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wabor Relations Board members $15,- 
000, up from $12,000; undersecre- 
taries of Army, Navy and Air Force 
$15,000, up from $10,330; RFC chair- 
man $16,000, up from $15,000; RFC 
directors $15,000, up from $12,500; 
Maritime Commission chairman $16,- 
000, up from $12,000, Maritime Com- 
mission members $15,000, up from 
$10,000. 

To fill any of these jobs govern- 
ment personnel officers consider only 
the upper crust of businessmen or 
inductrial executives receiving, or 
who have received, salaries of $25,000 
or more. 


Labor Rules Not Easy To Make 


NEW REGULATIONS to carry out 
amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act are under study by the Wage 
and Hour Administration. 


Because of wording of the new 
legislation writing of rules will not be 
easy; they are slated for announce- 
ment when the new amendments take 
effect in January. One gives the ad- 
ministrator new, limited power to sue 
for back pay on behalf of workers 
possessing such claims. Another 
covers only workers “directly essen- 
tial” to production, in contrast with 
former coverage of workers “neces- 
sary” to production; expectations are 
that court decisions will be required 
to ectablish the meaning of “directly 
essential.” 

Other changes in the new amend- 
ments tighten child labor restrictions, 
exempt more retail establishments 
such as laundries. They exempt 
forestry and logging workers; air 
transport and fish cannery workers 
are exempt from the overtime pro- 
vision but not from the minimum 
wage floor. 


Compliance with Safety Code 


WIDESPREAD compliance with the 
new code for safe loading of steel on 
motor trucks and truck trailers is 
indicated by reports and inquiries re- 
ceived by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers and by the American Trucking 
Associations Inc., Washington. 

Both offices are furnishing copies 
of the code on request. It includes 
specifications for bulkheads to be 
built on the front ends of trailers so 
a steel load will not slide forward 
and kill the driver if there’s an ac- 
cident. The code calls for marking 
all motor carriers by Nov. 1 with the 
maximum safe steel loading capacity, 
and completion of bulkhead installa- 
tions by Jan. 1. 
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Minerals Bill Held Up 


CONTROVERSIAL O’Mahoney © a- 
tional Minerals bill, passed by the 
Senate, will come up in the House 
next year. 

This is the measure which would 
authorize spending of $400 million 
over five years to aid margina) 
miners and to prevent idle copper 
and other mines from being flooded 
and their remaining deposits lost 
The bill, pressed by the interested 
mining companies, has administration 
acquiescence but no administration 
support. It would be a difficult bil! 
to administer because it would put 
the interior secretary in the position 
of having to decide which mines are 
qualified for assistance. Some op- 
ponents of the bill say it would be 
an entering wedge for government 
control of the mining industry. 


Fewer Weapons if War Comes 


IF ANOTHER war comes, industry 
will be asked to make fewer types of 
weapons than in World War II. 
This is indicated by a preliminary 
report to the army secretary by an 
Army Equipment Policy Board headed 
by Lt. Gen. Raymond S. McLain. It 
recommends: Reduction in number 
and types of individual weapons and 
equipment; reduction in kinds of am- 
munition; fewer types and less variety 
in caliber of guns; stabilization of 


design of major items of equipment; | 


reconsideration of replacement fac- 
tors; replacement of administrative 
vehicles in posts and camps by com- 
mercial-type vehicles; use of com- 
mercial-type cargo vehicles in the 
communications zones of theaters; 
elimination of non-essential items 
from tables of organization and 
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equipment; use of field tests to de- | 


termine need and adequacy of items 
of questionable value. 


The whole subject is to be reviewed | 
further at a conference in November. | 


Stockpiling To Be Stepped Up 


STOCKPILING of strategic and cri- 
tical materials will be stepped up 
this year. 

The Munitions Board emerged from 
the appropriation mill with cash of 
$315 million and contract authority 
of $420 million for fiscal 1950. This 
compares with $225 million cash an¢_ 
$300 million contract authority i” 
fiscal 1949. Attempts to put string’ 
on the board fell through. It still 
has freedom to place long-term con 
tracts and to use its own discretion 
in deciding what material shou!‘ be 
bought at home or abroad. 
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Suggestions Pay Off 


Delegates to National Associa- 
tion of Suggestion Systems 
meeting study successful plans 


COST cutting with a bonus in better 
employer-employee relations can be 
gained from a properly administered 


'* suggestion system. Delegates to the 


annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Suggestion Systems in 
Cleveland Oct. 24 and 25 heard this 
idea upheld by representatives of 
companies who have used the plan 
successfully. 

They were told that in suggestion 
systems: 1. Details of the plan must 
be outlined to employees and a de- 
finite procedure pursued; 2. monetary 
compensation is an important factor 
in a successful plan; 3. other recogni- 
tion such as announcements on bul- 
letin boards and in house organs are 
equally important; 4. in event a sug- 
gestion is not used the employee 
should be told why it was rejected; 
and 5. system should be tailor-made 
to fit the individual plant. 

Companies using suggestion sys- 
tems in 1949 paid out more than $2.3 
million for the 134,000 suggestions 
adopted. The 12 top awards earned 
over $68,000 for those who suggested 
them. Largest single award was made 
by Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. and 
paid the employee $12,104. 

The investigators suggest the need 
for further study by participating 
companies into the matter of maxi- 
mum and minimum awards. Both 
types of awards should be arrived at 
scientifically and not set arbitrarily. 

Association officers to serve this 





Human Frailty 


CHIEF METALLURGIST How- 
ard E. Boyer of American 
Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass., 
relates this story about custo- 
mer relations: 

Whenever a die cracked, a 
commercial heat treater he 
knows always had a good rea- 
Son to tell his customers why 
it was not his fault. He always 
ended up paying the bill. But 
he has changed his tactics. 

Now he goes to the customer, 
tells him he had an accident 
anc asks what he should do 
about it. The customer often 
admits he has accidents too. 
Almost invariably the heat 
treater satisfies the customer 


nd leat treating another die 
Yr 
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year are: President, F. W. McMeni- 
men, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J.; vice presidents, 
S. W. Rubenstein, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, and J. L. Mc- 
Vittie, Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; secretary, A. W. Egner, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; and treasurer, 
G. H. Thobaden, Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Co., Cleveland. 


IBM Expands Foreign Sales 


ENLARGEMENT of International 
Business Machines Corp.’s market is 
announced by Thomas J. Watson, 
board chairman. Contract with Bri- 
tish Tabulating Machine Co. that 
gave the British firm an exclusive 
license to IBM’s accounting patents 
in the British empire with the excep- 
tion of Canada has been canceled by 
mutual consent. 

Growth of IBM’s foreign business 
has resulted in formation of IBM 
World Trade Corp., a wholly owned 
but independently operated subsid- 
iary, to handle all business outside 
the United States. 


National Safety Awards 


BETHLEHEM and Republic Steel 
corporations shared five of the nine 
awards to steel mills, traditional 
leaders in safety among heavy in- 
dustries, in the metals section contest 
conducted annually by the National 
Safety Council. 

Bethlehem swept the first three 
awards for largest steel mills in the 
year-long contest. The Johnstown, 
Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y., and Beth- 
lehem, Pa., mills finished in one-two- 
three order. Republic’s Canton, O., 
mill took first place in the next size 
group; Gulfsteel works of the com- 
pany in Gadsden, Ala., finished third. 
National Tube Co. won second place. 

Among smaller mills, first three 
awards went to: 1. American Steel 
& Wire Co.; 2. Copperweld Steel Co.; 
3. Follansbee Steel Corp. 


Gulf Research Lab Dedicated 


GULF Research & Development Co., 
a subsidiary of Gulf Oil Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, dedicated its oil prospecting 
research laboratory to Frank Adair 
Leovy, a pioneer advocate of scienti- 
fic oil exploration. 

The Leovy Laboratory of Geophy- 
sics is the largest of 40 buildings 
erected on a 57-acre research tract 
just outside Pittsburgh. S. A. Swens- 
rud, president of Gulf Oil, dedicated 
the building. One feature of the com- 
pletely air-conditioned building is a 
two-inch “lake” atop the building. 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 
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| Oct. 31—Nov. 1, American Machine Tool 

i Distributors’ Association: 25th anniversary 

| meeting and banquet, Hotel Gibson, Cin 

| cinnati. Office of the secretary is at 505 
Arch St., Philadelphia 6. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 2, Packaging Machinery Manu 
facturers’ Institute: 17th annual meeting 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Insti 
tute headquarters are at 342 Madisor 
Ave., New York. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 3, American Institute of Steel 
Construction: Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va Institute 
headquarters are at 101 Park Ave., New 
York. 

Nov. 1-5, Pacific Chemical Exposition and 
Pacific Industrial Conferences: Running 
concurrently at San Francisco Civic Audi 
torium, 

Nov. 2, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Fifth regional technical meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York 

Nov. 2-4, American Society of Civil Engi- 

| meers: Fall meeting, Washington. Society 
headquarters ‘are at 33 W. 39th St., New 
York. 

Nov. 3, Society of Advancement of Man- 
agement: Annual banquet, Hotel Statler 
New York. Society headquarters are at 54 
William St., New York. 

Nov. 2-4, Industrial Management Society: 
13th annual time and motion study clinic 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. Society public 


relations headquarters are at 176 W 
Adams S8t., Chicago. 


| Nov. 2-4, American Society of Civil Engi- 

| neers: Fall meeting, Washington 

| Nov, 2-4, American Society of Body Engi- 
neers: Fourth annual technical convention 
Rackham Memorial Building, Detroit 

Nov. 2-4, Triple Mill Supply: Meeting of 


presidents, secretaries, convention and ex 
ecutive committees of American, Southerr 
and National associations, at the Home 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. Headquarters of 
American Supply & Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association are at 1108 Clark 

1 Bldg., Pittsburgh 

| Nov. 2-5, Meehanite Metal Institute: 

| meeting, Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 

Nov. 3-4, Metals Casting Conference: 
Sponsored by Purdue University, Lafayette 

i Ind. 

| Nov. 7-8, Conference on X-ray and Electron 
Diffraction: Mellon Institute of Industria) 
Research, Pittsburgh. 

| Nov. 10, American Iron & Steel Institute: 

j Sixth regional technical meeting, at the 

|; Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco. 

| Nov. 10, Purchasing Agents Association of 

Chicago: Meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 

| cago. Association headquarters are at 134 

| 

| 


Annual 


N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Nov, 10-11, American Management Associa- 
tion: Meeting on industrial cost reduction 
at Palmer House, Chicago. Association 
headquarters are at 330 W. 42nd St., New 

| York. 

| Nov. 10-11, National Foundry Association: 

| 51st annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria 

Hotel, New York. Association headquar- 
|; ters are at 120 S, LaSalle St., Chicago. 

| Nov. 10-11, National Symposium on Air 
Pollution: Sponsored by Stanford Research 
Institute in co-operation with California 
Institute of Technology, University of 
California and University of Southern 
Calif., Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif 

Nov. 14-18, Refrigeration Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association: Sixth refrigeration 

i and air conditioning exposition, at At- 

| lantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J 

i Association headquarters are at 1346 Con 

} necticut Ave. N. W., Washington. 

| Nov. 16-18, Industrial Hygiene Foundation: 

| 14th annual meeting, Mellon Institute, 

| Pittsburgh. 

Nov. 25-26, American Foundrymen’s Society: 
New York regional conference, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. Society head- 
quarters are at 222 W. Adams St., Chi- 
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26,747 METALWORKING PLANTS 
ANALYZED BY SIZE 


(Compiled from STEEL’s Metalworking Census) 
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face up to the pension problem much sooner 

than they believed a few months ago. Many 
small employers thought that it would be years be- 
fore they would be confronted with decision as to 
what to do about union demands for retirement bene- 
fits. Some thought the problem never would filter 
down to the little fellow. 

The steel fact-finding board’s report and its prose- 
cution by the unions have changed all that. As soon 
as the pension dispute is settled in the big companies, 
unions will press demands against small business. 

Don’t expect too much consideration because you 
are small. Nor will ability to pay be accepted as a 
criterion. Witness CIO President Philip Murray’s 
statement at Youngstown Oct. 11: If a company 
can’t afford pensions, it shouldn’t be in business. 


Big Problem for Little Manufacturer 

In many respects the pension problem of the small 
employer is more serious than that of the larger com- 
panies. His costs in terms of cents per man-hour 
may be higher because he may not have enough em- 
ployees to qualify under some of the more desirable, 
low-cost plans. 

And there are a great many more of the smaller 
companies. Take’a look at these figures from STEEL’s 
census of the metalworking industries. Of a total of 
26,747 plants, 4137 employ more than 250 persons, but 
22,610 employ fewer than 250 persons. See accom- 
panying chart for breakdown by employment groups. 

Large companies retain independent actuaries and 
pension consultants to study their situation, analyze 
data on employees’ ages, sex, race, earnings and past 
service, and to make recommendations on the type 
of plan best suited to the conditions of the employer. 

Can the little fellow do the same? The cost per 
employee of such a study ordinarily will be greater 


Si metalworking companies will have to 
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Steel fact-finders’ report accelerates unions’ | f 
welfare drive. May catch little ree I 
unprepared. Co-operative studies, joint plans ' 

may hold advantages for small employer “a 
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for the small company. Much of the work the con- 

sultant does will be necessary no matter if the com- tr 
pany has 250,000 employees or 25. A company em-[@ ©0 
ploying 250,000 may pay a $25,000 fee to a pensionf™@ fo 
consulting firm and the cost per employee is onlyf 
10 cents. If the employer of 25 persons pays a $1000 
fee, the cost per employee is $40. : 


Co-operative Action Suggested 
This poses an obvious problem. One solution being} 
considered by small companies is a co-operative studyf 
of the problem and possibly co-operative plans. 
Pension consultants believe a group of small com-} 
panies in similar business and having fairly com} 
parable labor forces can join in financing a joint studyf 
of their pension problem by a competent and inde}, 
pendent pension consultant. This would make possiblef 
one study covering the total pension problem. ; 
After the facts are analyzed and the various type} 
of plans suitable for the co-operating companies exp ba 
plored, each company is free to consider the desirf 
ability of establishing its individual plan. The cop | 
operating companies might go further and establis 
a joint framework into which each company’s indif mes 
vidual plan could fit. | Se, 


Two Advantages Possible be 

Two advantages would result: 1. The per capit4 
cost of making the study and recommending a pla 
would be lower. 2. A joint pension framework cou! 
result in the adoption of a more desirable type ° 
plan—one which would not be feasible for any one © 

















the small companies by reason of the limited numbe on 
r 

of employees. Soci: 
Sixty-two New York savings banks with an averagy@ tag: 


employment of 45 adopted such a co-operativ: pla! poe 
in 1941 and established a self-administered plan whic pla: 
would not have been practicable for any one p.rticy 
pating member. Seven Vermont banks with @ tot 
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of 97 employees, or an average of about 14, set up 
a co-operative plan in 1947. In the state of Wash- 
ington, 15 banks with a total of 146 employees estab- 
lished a co-operative plan in 1948. 

Under insured or under self-administered co-operat- 
ive plans, each company retains its identity and each 
bears its own fair share of cost as determined by 


' the makeup of its employees—their ages, service, etc. 


Grouping permits a sharing of mortality experience. 
Often benefits under a co-operative plan follow the 
same formula. 

Suppose a group of 15 small companies whose em- 
ployment aggregates 600 persons, or an average of 
40, embarks on a co-operative study. First step 
should be to retain a competent, independent con- 
sultant to conduct a study of their problems. Fees 
for such service may vary widely, but a fair figure 
for a group of this size might be in the neighborhood 
of $1500 to $4000, depending on the amount of work 
required. Thus the cost per employee would fall 
within a range of $2.50 to $6.50. 


Consultant Would Direct Study 


The consultant would ask for detailed data on 
employees of each co-operating company, including 
birth date, employment date, rate of pay, sex, and 
color. These would be analyzed for each company. 

After these analyses are completed and a report 
transmitted to members, a general meeting of the 
co-operating companies and the consultant would 
follow. The consultant, on the basis of the analysis 
of the employment data, financial history and out- 
look of the coffpanies and the size of the benefits 







COVERAGE OF PENSION PLANS 


Compared by Periods They Became Effective 





























Period Plan & Percentage of Employees Covered Average Number 

Became Effective | ~ Per Company Per Plan 
13,278 | 

| dba! oad 77.7% | PARTICIPANTS | 
= nia 
| DURING 6 | 
| 1930-1939 140.6% 1,026 | 
— 
DURING 5 3 4 
| % ; 
| mah + ie Pe | 20.9% PARTICIPANTS 
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Prepared by Willard A. Weiss, Eugene M. Klein and Associates 


Average number of participants in pension plans decreased 
sharply from the 1920s through 1946. After passage of the 
Social Security Act and particularly during the war, percen- 
tage of total employees covered by pension plans dropped as 
more plans were restricted to salaried and executive person- 
nel. Average employment in companies adopting pension 
plas before 1930 was 17,300. Average employment for com- 
Panes adopting plans in 1945 and 1946 was 690, indicating a 
Shar) increase in plans among the smaller companies. 
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desired, would outline the most advantageous plans. 

Should the study indicate that advantages should 
accrue to the co-operating companies by pooling their 
plans within a common framework, yet each main- 
taining its identity, this project could be explored 
further by the companies and the consulting firm. 
Should the companies wish to establish separate plans, 
this could be done on the basis of the study, with 
the consultant indicating what type of plans would 
be best suited to the conditions revealed by the study. 


What Types of Plans Are Available? 


First major breakdown of types of pension plans 
is into insured or uninsured plans. 

Insured plans usually use the facilities of a com- 
mercial insurance company. Types available: 

1. Individual contract, in which the employer makes 
an annual contribution to a trustee who buys an 
insurance policy for each employee to provide a unit 
of retirement income at a specified age. About 60 
per cent of pension plans now in effect are based 
on individual contracts; they cover only about 6 per 
cent of the total participants covered by private pen- 
sion plans. The number of participants covered is 
usually small and averages about 50. Usually it is 
used to cover salaried and executive personnel rather 
than hourly-paid workers. Fringe benefits included 
make it rather expensive for covering wage earners. 

2. Group permanent is somewhat similar to the 
individual policy but uses group practices. A minimum 
of 25 to 50 employees covered usually is required. 

3. Group annuity plans involve a master contract 
between the company and insurance carrier provid- 
ing for the purchase each year of a specified unit of 
ultimate pension to be provided for employees. Usually 
a minimum coverage of 50 employees is required and 
the national average coverage is 600. It cannot easily 
be used where a flat benefit payment is desired. 

4. Deposit administration is a plan under which 
an insurance company agrees to handle the pension 
fund for the employer on a typical self-funded basis 
until retirement of employee. At retirement, the funds 
ordinarily are used to purchase single premium annu- 
ities. Usually this plan requires a minimum of 500 
or 1000 employees. It may be adopted for use by the 
small companies under a co-operative plan. 


False Move at Outset May Prove Costly 

Uninsured plans are known as trusteed, self-funded, 
self-administered or self-insured. A trust is created 
and the employer periodically contributes what is 
needed to maintain the plan on an actuarily sound 
basis. Average coverage under these plans is about 
2900. If used by small companies, co-operative action 
might be desirable. 

Complexities of pension planning are myriad. The 
long-range cost of financing pension programs runs 
into tremendous figures. A false move in setting up 
a program may prove hazardous or even ruinous. 

You should not only know and appreciate the im- 
pact of pension costs on your company, but also their 
relationship to those of your competitors. 

Smaller companies must approach the pension prob- 
lem with the same or greater care and responsibility 
as the larger companies. 
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| The weight’s in the load and not in the truck when frames, 
! body panels, fenders, wheels and other truck structural parts i 
are made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE. And while affording weight } : 
| savings of up to 25% in section, the high physical properties f 
| of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE insure superior strength and increased |} : 
| | resistance to fatigue, corrosion, abrasion and denting. " 
| This decrease in deadweight decreases on-the-job expenses, |/ ; 
| too. Trucks built with N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE consume less £aS0- | : 
| line ... require less maintenance ... give longer service. And 
the excellent formability, weldability, and fine surface texture | C 
of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE mean that you build them better, with } 
| no added fabricating problems. : 
i 
GR FAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION WAX ALLOY DIVISION e DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN D 
Unit of National Steel Corporation 
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Record year in auto assemblies certain despite the steel 
strike. Output will fall sharply in November and December 
when many makers change models 


DETROIT 
CAR and truck assemblies were due 
to cross the 1929 peak last Wednes- 
day but the big push for this year is 
over and output will taper off sharp- 
ly in November and December. 
Model changes will be at a leisurely 
pace and while some plants have 
suffieient steel to make a start on 
1950 designs they cannot continue 
more than a couple of weeks. Settle- 
ment of the steel strike will not help 
much, since virtually every pound 
of material in inventory is being 
consumed, and the consensus is that 
it will take four to six weeks to 
bring stocks up to the proper balance 
for steady production. 


GM in Best Shape for Steel 

General Motors appears in some- 
what better position on steel than 
Ford and Chrysler, and its divisions 
are hoping to maintain production at 
least on a four-day work week. Some 
shifting of steel supplies from one 
division to another may be necessary 
to keep operations going. Pontiac 
will run out its 1949 models this 
week and reportedly has enough ma- 
terial for about three weeks of 1950 
model assemblies. Chevrolet will 
conclude the current series next week 
and then change over to the new 
design. The plan apparently is to 
offer regular and deluxe types, the 
latter to have a higher horsepower 
engine and a torque converter trans- 
mission as optional. 

Buick will not change its special 
series which currently accounts for 
over 50 per cent of total production, 
but there will be new body styles 
for the Super and Roadmaster. The 
former will use the same basic body 
shell as the present special, while 
the Roadmaster will feature a com- 
pletely new body of the so-called “C 
Series,” to be used by Cadillac as 
well. There may be some delay in 
the introduction of this body because 
of the steel tieup. 


Chrysler Lines Soon Down 
Chrysler assembly lines probably 
will be stopped at the end of this 
week to mark time until steel ship- 
ments are resumed. It may be pos- 
Si.'e to continue Plymouth produc- 
u a little longer, but Chrysler, 
Dovge and DeSoto will be forced to 


suspend. Tooling for body changes 
is fairly well along and the assembly 
shutdown could provide the oppor- 
tunity to make equipment changes 
involved in setting up for the models. 


K-F Closes After RFC Deal 


Kaiser-Frazer last week terminated 
most of its production and assembly 
activity, laying off approximately 
5000. No reason was given for the 
move, although it is likely related 
to the new financing which the com- 
pany is arranging. The RFC has 
approved loans totaling $44.4 million, 
of which $10 million is to be made 
available to the Kaiser-Frazer Sales 
Corp. which in turn will make loans 
to dealers unable to arrange credit for 
new car shipments through conven- 
tional financing channels. The com- 
pany had asked for $15 million for 
this purpose, but the sum was scaled 
down by one-third by the lending 
agency. Money drawn from the fund 
must be repaid in 18 months, with in- 
terest at 4 per cent. The RFC has 
placed a number of conditions on the 
other loan, of which $22.4 million will 
be used for engineering and tooling, 





HOUSE ON WHEELS: 





Latest adaptation of the Ford F-3 forward con- 

Devel- 

oped by a leading commercial body builder, this innovation in motorized 
touring can be turned out on a production-line basis 


trol truck chassis is the Tour Wagon, veritable house on wheels. 


and $12 million for working capital, 
Among them are a first lien or mort- 
gage on the Willow Run plant and 
other property valued at $58 million 
and a $15 million guarantee secured 
by collateral worth $10 million. 


The RFC last week released an un- 
usually detailed statement covering 
the K-F loan, apparently in answer 
to critics who had charged the agency 
with favoritism to the Kaiser in- 
terests. The chairman of the RFC 
pointed out that Mr. Kaiser and 
his family and companies in which 
they are interested own less than 10 
per cent of the corporation’s stock 
There are approximately 40,000 share- 
holders at the present time. 


Ford Keeps Up Steel Output 
Ford will keep production moving in 
its steel mill division, despite sus- 
pension of manufacturing and as- 
sembly on Nov. 11 and 15, respective- 
ly. Supplemental fuels are being 
used at the Rouge Plant to conserve 
steam and coking coal, and the cycle 
time of coke ovens has been doubled 
in order to stretch supplies to match 
available steel. Open-hearth fur- 
naces were shut down Sept. 23 while 
a number of major repairs were 
being made in the blooming mill and 
hot strip mill. They resumed Oct. 14 
and are now back in full production, 
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turning out about 17,000 tons of 
ingots weekly. The Ford mill pro- 
duces about 50 per cent of total 
steel tonnage requirements but can- 
not meet the balanced requirements 
necessary to continue manufacture 
of cars and trucks, due to the vary- 
ing shapes and sizes involved. The 
company anticipates that it will be 
able to maintain the manufacture 
of service parts in sufficient volume 
to meet most demands. 

Ford had planned to show 1950 
models here around the 17th but 
doubtless will have to defer the un- 
veiling until the steel picture clears. 
State fairgrounds was being con- 
sidered as the site for the showing. 

Ford sales manager J. R. Davis re- 
cently told an Atlantic City audience 
that careful study currently is being 
given to what- extent factory 
schedules will have to be tapered off 
to meet the potential of the 1950 
market for automobiles. He “guessed” 
the 1950 sales total might run as 
much as 10 per cent behind 1949, 
and added that the industry will be 
shooting at the 1949 record for as 
long or longer than it took to top 
the 1929 total. 


Ford Markets House on Wheels 


A NEW type of house on wheels, 
called a Tour Wagon and designed 
by a leading commercial body builder, 
is now available through Ford 
dealers. Ingeniously arranged to 
provide a three-room apartment-in- 
one, the vehicle is mounted on a for- 
ward-control parcel delivery chassis, 
in either 104 or 122-inch wheelbase. 
Interior height from floor to ceiling 
is 71 inches, width 6 feet 2 inches 
and length 15 feet. With the steer- 
ing gear mounted ahead of the front 
axle, space ordinarily required for the 
hood and fender wells becomes 
available for passenger and storage 
room. 

In the driving compartment are 
two special armchair seats equipped 
with built-in shock absorbers. A 
bedroom-dining room combination 
just aft of the driving compartment 
serves a triple purpose. On either 
side are 48-inch lounge seats and be- 
tween them a 4-foot wide drop-leaf 
table. En route, passengers may 
lounge, nap or view the scenery from 
this point. At mealtime the table 
seats as many as seven and at night 
it drops down to bed height. Rubber 
seat cushions form a comfortable 
double bed, and bunk space is pro- 
vided for two more, 

Equipment includes a regular gal- 
ley stove, a refrigerator capable of 
keeping 150 pounds of food and 
beverages chilled for two weeks, a 
kitchenette with a 14-gallon tank 
sink and work space, all in stainless 
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steel. There are 20 cabinets and 
drawers conveniently placed yet out 
of the way. Wardrobe facilities ac- 
commodate ten suits of clothes, an 11- 
foot folding canvas boat, plus shoes 
and fishing tackle. Chemical toilet and 
lavatory are enclosed in a separate 
compartment across from the clothes 
closet. The doors of these rooms form 
a private dressing room, shut off 
completely from the front of the ve- 
hicle. A special shower bath tank 
which can be heated on the stove is 
mounted above the right front en- 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks— 


U. S. and Canada 


1949 1948 

January 445,092 422,236 
February . 448,734 399,471 
March . 543,711 519,154 
April 569,728 462,323 
May 508,101 359,996 
June 623,689 454,401 
Six mos. 3,134,055 2,617,581 
July 604,351 489,736 
August 678,092 478,186 
September 647,000* 437,181 
October 516,814 
November 495,488 
December 514,337 
12 mos. 5,549,323 


* Preliminary. 


Estimate for week ended: 


(Same 

week) 

1949 1948 

Oct. 8 148,443 119,398 
Oct. 15 146,566 123,185 
Oct. 22 145,132 123,067 
Oct. 29 140,000 116,958 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











trance, permitting a hot shower to be 
taken behind a snap-on curtain in 
complete privacy. 


English Auto Prices Cut 


PRICE reductions of from $379 to 
$543 on English-built Ford cars and 
trucks have followed in the wake of 
devaluation of the pound. Retail 
delivered price at ports of entry on 
Anglia two-door sedan now is $947, 
on the Prefect four-door sedan $1039, 
on the %-ton Thames truck $813, 
and the %-ton truck $1047. Ap- 
proximately 12,000 British-built units 
have been shipped to the United 
States since May, 1948. 


Dodge Roadster in Atomic Yellow 


DODGE is now building its sports 
roadster in a new color, called atomic 
yellow no less. Also available are 


speed crank window lifts and now 
side windows of safety glass with 
chrome-trimmed frames and ventiia. 
tor wing frames. The windows are 
raised or lowered with only 1% turns 
of the crank, and they come a3 extra 
equipment, standard windows being 
of clear plastic and not adjustable 


Willys Export High 


WILLYS-OVERLAND Export Corp. 
has shipped the 100,000th vehicle to be 
sold overseas since postwar opera. 
tions began. Dollar value of these ex. 
port shipments tops $100 million and 
in addition there have been sales of 
$9 million worth of parts and acces. 
sories, as well as $1 million worth 
of farm implements and _= special 
equipment. 

Agricultural implements manufac- 
tured by Monroe Auto Equipment, 
Monroe, Mich., are being exported by 
Willys and plans are being drawn for 
assembly and manufacturing plants 
in India, France, Yugozlavia, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, Holland, Denmark and 
Australia to produce a hydraulic lift 
designed by the Monroe company 
as a Jeep accessory. 


Not Worried by Strikes 


THE steel and coal strikes are not 
causing West Coast car dealers to 
worry about supplies of automobiles. 
Dealers’ supplies of most models are 
comparatively large, and inventories 
of some makes are becoming burden- 
some. 

A majority of dealers are more 
than eager to sell new cars and are 
elevating trade-in allowances well 
above blue book value of the used 
cars offered for trade. Other dealers 
are throwing in extras, or making 
cash discounts. 

Several Seattle dealers are reported 
shaving interest rates on time pay- 
ments, offering cars on a basis of 
no money down, and extending time 
limits for payments. In other ma- 
jor West Coast cities, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles in particular, there’s 
no trend toward reduction in interest 
rates, and time payments generally 
are on a basis of one-third down with 
about 30 months to pay the rest. 


Unhampered by Strike 


STUDEBAKER Corp. of Canada Ltd 
will be able to continue full pro- 
duction at its Hamilton, Ont., plant 
until sometime in mid-November, D 
C. Gaskin, vice president and gen 
eral manager, reports. If the steel 
strike in the United States is not 
settled by that time, the plant wi!! 
be forced to shut down. 
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The Chambersburg 
CECO-DROP is a new 
piston -lift, gravity-drop 
hammer in which the 
ram is lifted by air or 
steam rather than by 
friction operated boards. 
There are fewer operat- 
ing parts, shock-absorb- 
ing mechanisms are 
employed, lubrication is 
automatic and operation 
is simple and safe. In 
shop after shop, over the 
past few years, the CECO- 
DROP has amply proved 
that if can forge more 
minufes per hour, make 
more forgings with fewer 
blows, costs less to oper- 
ate and is safer and 


easier on the hammer- 


roitc hie 
Write for Bulletin 11-L-9 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 
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Jet Testing Laboratory 


Completed by United Aircraft. 
Windowless structure is six 
stories high 


UNITED AIRCRAFT Corp. saved a 
lot of money for its new experi- 
mental jet engine testing laboratory 
when wide-awake officials got hold 
of power generating equipment from 
Navy cruisers and war-surplus, lend- 
lease vessels. 

Four boilers were on their way to 
a Philadelphia junk yard after the 
war when Pratt & Whitney Division 
of United found them. They were 
bought for a fraction of the cost of 
building new boilers. Six destroyer 
escort vessels yielded similar dis- 
counts on 12 turbogenerator sets for 
the laboratory. 

The massive steel and concrete 
structure in East Hartford, Conn., is 
complete except for installation of 
a few major pieces of equipment. A 
windowless building, six stories high 
and 400 ft long, the laboratory will 
be named in honor of Andrew Will- 
goos, chief engineer of Pratt & Whit- 
ney for 23 years. 

The central service equipment sec- 
tion of the laboratory has enough 
marine power to move a formidable 
fleet; the four generators turn out 
18,400 kw—enough to supply a city 
of 70,000 with light and power. 

Burns & Roe Inc., New York, was 
engineering consultant on the labora- 
tory project; Albert Kahn Associated 


"~*~ 





PART OF A TRAINLOAD: Shipped from Whitcomb Locomotive Co.'s 

plant in Rochelle, Ill., this 66-ton diesel-electric locomotive is being 

loaded aboard the S. S. Gadsden in Baltimore for shipment to Fortaleza, 

Ceara, Brazil. It is only part of a solid trainload of parts and locomo- 

tives consigned to the Ministry of Transportation & Public Works in Rio 
de Janeiro 


Architects & Engineers Inc., Detroit, 
the architect; and Turner Construc- 
tion, New York, the contractor. 


Idle Aircraft Plant Needs Facility 

A huge aircraft plant at Stratford, 
Conn., left idle when the operators 
moved to Texas, will be sold jointly 
by United Aircraft Corp. and General 
Services Administration. The idea is 
to get it back into some phase of 
manufacture to make employment. 

The plant’s 43 buildings and 53 
acres will be sold as a single unit. 
Bids will be received in the Office 
of Surplus Property, General Services 
Administration, 18th and F streets, 
Washington, up to Nov. 21 when they 
will be opened publicly. 

Known as the Industrial Plant of 
the Chance Vought Aircraft Division 
of United Aircraft Corp., it was ex- 
panded by the Navy during the war 
to produce Corsair shipboard fighters. 
When the operator moved to Dallas 
in June, the Navy declared its interest 
in the property excess. Altogether 
the plant covers 1,450,000 sq ft. 


Marion to Stay in Cambridge 


MARION Power Shovel Co., Marion, 
O., is assured as a permanent indus- 
trial operation in Cambridge, O. The 
company exerciced its option and pur- 
chased the sheet mill property once 
owned by Carnegie-Illinois Stee? Corp. 

Carnegie-Illinois abandoned the 
property in the depression when it 
centered its operations in Pittsburgh. 
The Community Industrial Associa- 
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tion, Cambridge, a nonprofit or; an- 
ization took over the property, which 
during the war was used by the , ov. 
ernment as a U. S. Engineers Curps 
subdepot. After the war the Com. 
munity Industrial Association ayvain 
secured the property. Marion Power 
Shovel leased the property with op- 
tion to buy. It employs 100 persons 
at the Cambridge plant where walk. 
ing draglines are manufactured. 


Essex Wire Wraps Up Cords 


PURCHASE of all machinery, tools 
inventory, buildings and real estate of 
Cords Ltd., Newark, N. J., was made 
by Essex Wire Corp., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
at a federal bankruptcy sale. 

Essex Wire will continue to operate 
the business as Cords Ltd. Division 
of Essex Wire Corp. Many of the 


same personnel will remain under the [7 


ownership. Production and delivery 
will start about Nov. 1. 


Colby Steel & Mfg. Started 


ORGANIZATION of Colby Steel & 
Mfg. Co. is announced by Mark R 


Colby, president of Colby Steel & fF 
Engineering Co., Seattle. Incorpora- f 
tors of the new firm are officials of [ 
the parent corporation. They are: fF 


M. S. Alexander, vice president; A. L 


Senn Sr., supervising engineer; Char- | 
les D. Gould, chief engineer; and |) 
Fred Wubbena, assistant treasurer | 
who will be treasurer of the new | 


organization. 

Colby Steel & Engineering Co. 
founded over 40 year ago, specializes 
in cranes, marine elevators and ma- 
terial handling equipment. 


Pacific Car Expands 


PACIFIC Car & Foundry Co. an: | 


nounces a $300,000 expansion pro 
gram to diversify fabricating facilities 


at its structural steel] division. Pau! | 


Jacobsen is manager. 
Additional space will be affordec 


by a steel building 85 x 420 ft. It} 


will involve 200 tons of structurals 
Equipment will include automatic 
welding devices, gantry crane, power! 
riveting machine and plate shearing 
and forming machinery. 


Sargent Completes Building 


E. H. SARGENT & Co. completed it® § 
new Chicago offices and plant build: _ 


ing in a new area of modern factories 
on the city’s northwest side. 


The one-story, steel, concrete and | 
brick building was designed to && | 
pand the services of the 97-year-old | 


company, a manufacturer anc dis- 


tributor of laboratory instru! ents. | 


apparatus and chemicals. 
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Paragraphs on developments of interest and significance 
within the metalworking industry 


3 Tinnerman Products Inc., Cleveland, 


established a western New York sales 


| division with headquarters in Roches- 
* ter, N. Y. Tinnerman is the manufac- 
' turer of Speed Nuts, Speed Clips and 


Speed Clamps. 
—O--~ 


) Belfield Valve Division of Minneapo- 


lis-Honeywell Regulator Co. is add- 
ing to its field sales staff in a new 
and expanded sales and manufactur- 
ing program that will cover the 
country. Efforts will be directed to 
all types of manufacturing and proc- 
essing industries. 
a 
Gray Iron Founders’ Society has re- 
leased its 1949 “Directory of Mem- 
bers.” The 80-page book, largest in 
the history of the organization, con- 
tains an alphabetical list of 540 gray 
iron foundries in the U. S. and 
Hawaii. Each firm’s listing  in- 
cludes name, address, telephone num- 
ber, executive personnel, trademark, 
general type of castings produced, 
size and weight range of castings, 
operating capacity and type of found- 
ry operation. Society is located at 
210 National City Bldg., Cleveland. 
——O—- 

Pressed Steel Car Co. is moving its 
general offices from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago. Company has plants in Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa., Chicago and Mt. 
Vernon, Ill. The McKees Rocks and 
Mt. Vernon plants have been shut 


* down for lack of orders and will re- 
; main closed until railroads come back 
® into the market for cars. 


--—O-— 
National Pneumatic Co. closed its 


|Rahway, N. J., plant and moved to 
} ‘ts Boston plant. Reason: Contraction 


of the firm’s business. 
tures door control 
trains, subways, 
busses. 


It manufac- 
equipment for 
trolley cars and 


Rae eee 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
Farmingdale, N. Y., will purchase land 
and buildings now occupied by four 
divisions of the company from Gen- 
eral Services Administration for $1,- 
125,000. 


nf 


§Wigton-Abbott Corp., Plainfield, N. J., 


has just completed three more new 

buildings for the Texas Co. at its 

Eagle Point plant near Camden, N. J. 
—o-- 

Industries Inc. is the new 

am: of Kaiser Engineers Inc., Oak- 

and, Calif. The engineering and con- 


Raise; 
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struction division will continue to co 
business as Kaiser Engineers Divi- 
sion of Kaiser Industries Inc. 

ees 
Fleet of America Inc. has started 
production of aluminum products in 
a plant in Blasdell, N. Y. The new 
company is headed by Tom Y. Smith, 
former general manager of Fleet Mfg. 
Co., Ft. Erie, Ont. 

= 
Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation reports factory sales of 
standard size household vacuum clean. 
ers in September were third highest 
of any month in 1949. The total: 
247,036 units, an increase of 12.3 per 
cent over 219,909 in August, and 
down 10.5 per cent from the Septem- 
ber, 1948 figure. 

oO 

Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa., 
will hold its next instrumentation 
course at its Hatboro plant Jan. 23 
through 27, 1950. Course will cover 
manufacture, calibration, installation, 
operation and maintenance of proc- 
ess control instruments. 

08 
New England Metallurgical Corp., 
Boston, acquired Springfield Heat 
Treating Corp., Springfield, Mass., 
which will be operated as a Spring- 
field Division. A. Dudley Bach is 
president of the New England com- 
pany, which also operates a Wor- 
cester Division. 

= 
Whiting Corp. consolidated its Whit- 
ing Freezer Division sales offices in 
Chicago with the company’s general 
administration offices at Harvey, II. 

—0—- 
Erie Railroad’s annual report has 
been judged as best among central- 
eastern railroads for the second con- 
secutive year in a survey conducted 
by Financial World. Presentation of. 
a bronze “Oscar of Industry” will be 
made to Erie in New York, Oct. 31. 

eee Nae! 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.’s cold 
strip department at the company’s 
Campbell, O., plant received a bronze 
plaque for operating over a million 
man-hours without a disabling in- 
jury. In this period the department 
produced 425,134 tons of steel, enough 
to make about 500,000 automobiles. 

——-O— 
International Standard Electric Corp., 
subsidiary of International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp., has a contract 
with the Republic of Lebanon to in- 
stall a modern navigation and in- 





THE RIG IS UP: 


Five-deck, 60- 

foot empennage stand towers 

against tail of a B-36. Rig was 

made by Simpson Jumbo Steel 

Products Co., Azusa, Calif. NEA 
photo 


strument landing system for the re- 
public’s new International Airport. 

ae oe 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, 
O., was given a contract for an 18,000- 
ton hydraulic press for forming heavy 
pipe for high pressure pipe line. H- 
P-M’s customer is National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh. Pipe up to 36 in. in 
diameter, 40 ft long with 1% in. wall 
thickness will be formed with the 
giant press. Here’s how big the 
press is: Its die mounting surfaces 
are 414 x 41 ft. 
Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., 
manufacturer of transmission belt- 
ing, brake and clutch facing and 
asbestos specialties, will establish a 
branch manufacturing plant at Lex- 
ington, S. C., for production of nylon 
and cotton narrow elastic fabrics. 

—O0— 
Whiton Machine Co., New London, 
Conn., appointed Valley Supply & 
Tool Co., Aurora, Ill., and Bansbach 
Machinery Co., Chicago, to handle 
Whiton’s line of lathe chucks, cen- 
tering machines, special purpose high 
production milling machines and gear 
cutters in the Chicago area. 

—o— 
Meehan Steel Products Co., Ironton, 
O., is building a new steel warehouse, 
80 x 262 ft. It will provide storage 
space for products used in manufac- 
turing finished steel products. Meehan 
also fabricates structural steel and 
ornamental iron. 
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The Business Trend 





ALTHOUGH the physical position of STEEL’s indus- 
trial production index for the week ended Oct. 22 
changed only slightly, down 1 point to 120 per cent 
(preliminary) from 121 a week earlier, additional 
chinks were visible in the metalworking industry’s 
armor. The pinch was beginning to hurt and addi- 
tional companies began to get ready for cutbacks and 
shutdowns. Steel stocks are dwindling rapidly and 
even an early settlement of the strike will not elim- 
inate shutdowns to balance inventories. Coal sup- 
plies are relatively better but are a source of grow- 
ing concern. 

In the corresponding week last year the index 
reached the high point for 1948. A glance at the 
accompanying chart shows a difference of 59 points 
between the latest week and the same week in 1948. 
AUTOMOBILES — The nation’s healthiest industry 
joins the list of those with aches and pains. Out- 
turn remained high in the week ended Oct. 22 with 
145,132 passenger cars and trucks rolling off as- 
sembly lines. It was, however, the fifth consecutive 
week in which production was lower than in the pre- 
ceding week. November output is certain to be af- 
fected no matter what happens to steel. Cutbacks are 
expected in order to spread employment but in some 
cases shutdowns are perilously close at hand. Intro- 
duction of new models scheduled for November by 
several builders is now clouded by uncertainty. 


COAL—Bituminous coal output in the week ended 
Oct. 15 was about 2.4 million tons, compared with 2.2 


million tons in the preceding week and 12.5 million 
tons in the same week last year. Mines employing 
United Mine Workers were shut down with the excep- 
tion of those west of the Mississippi. Shrinking coal 
stocks have forced some railroads to curtail opera- 
tions of steam drawn passenger trains. 

RAILROADS— Association of American Railroads es- 
timates railroad operating revenues in September de- 
creased 16.6 per cent as compared with the same 
month a year ago. Freight revenue was down 17 per 
cent and passenger revenue dropped 15.8 per cent. 
Decreases were recorded in each of the three districts 
in which the nation’s railroads are divided. 
CONSTRUCTION— Civil engineering construction vol- 
ume totaled $121.5 million in the week ended Oct. 20, 
down 6 per cent below the corresponding week last 
year. Heavy construction for the year to date totals 
$6.6 billion, 17 per cent above the corresponding total 
a year ago. Private construction is $3.1 billion and 
public construction $3.5 billion, 15 per cent and 19 
per cent, respectively, above year ago totals. 
PRICES—Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price 
index remained unchanged in the week ended Oct. 18 
at 152.1 per cent of the 1926 average, 8.3 per cent 
below the comparable week in 1948. The metals and 
metal products index also was unchanged at 169.2. 
The bureau’s comprehensive monthly wholesale price 
index rose 0.5 per cent in September to 153.7 per 
cent of the 1926 average but was 9 per cent below 
the year ago level. 























+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100 








; T PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
BAROMETERS of BUSINESS penooe «WEEK. «= «AGO.s«AGO 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) + 9.5 8.0 86.0 98.5 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,418 5,481 5.556 5,539 
INDUSTRY Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 398 385 1.400 2.077 
tel Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 5,072 5,044 4,933 5,644 
Construction Volume (ENR-—Unit $1,000,000) $121.5 $143.7 $188.7 $129.0 
ae Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 145,132 146,566 158,007 123,067 
* Dates on request. + 1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons 
Freight Carloadings (unit—-1000 cars) 5757 584 661 928 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 181 172 169 124 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $27,427 27,546 $27,365 $28,157 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t 12% -119% T% + 11% 
+ Preliminary. t Federal Reserve Board 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—=millions) $15,216 $10,477 $15,160 $15,842 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $256.6 $256.5 $256.4 $252.3 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $15.9 $14.1 $14.2 $19.8 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 6.628 6,225 6,366 6,933 
Loans and Investments (billions)+ $66.2 $66.1 $66.3 $62.1 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions)? $37,300 $37,252 $37,594 $33,022 
+ Member banks, Federal Reserve System 
STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Index?7 152.52 152.52 152.52 151.86 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 169.1 170.6 180.3 221.7 
All Commodities+ 152.1 152.1 154.0 165.8 
Metals and Metal Products+ 169.2 169.2 170.5 172.6 


t 1936-1939 


109. *+*1935-1939—100. 
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Men of Industry 


B. A. BANNAN 


B. A. Bannan has been appointed 
general manager, Western Gear 
Works and all affiliated plants and 
companies. He will continue as vice 
president with headquarters at the 
Lynwood, Calif., plant and will con- 
trol and _ supervise the Pacific 
western group comprising Western 
Gear Works plants in Seattle and 
Lynwood, Pacific Gear & Tool 
Works, San Francisco, and South 
Western Gear Works, Houston. B. 
J. Bannan, Seattle, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the new man- 
ager, and will also have headquarters 
in Lynwood. His major responsibil- 
ity will be co-ordination of manufac- 
turing operations. 

—— ; wen 
Robert Montgomery has been appoint- 
ed general parts manager, Willys- 
Overland Motors Ine., Toledo, O. 
August Benhoff, who has been with 
the company for the last 45 years, 
and has been head of its parts de- 
partment for the last 36 years, will 
remain in active duty with the com- 
pany to assist Mr. Montgomery in an 
advisory capacity. Since June of this 
year, Mr. Montgomery has been assis- 
tant to Delmar G. Roos, first vice 
president and operating head of Wil- 
lys-Overland, and prior to June was 
comptroller of the company for two 
years. He is succeeded as assistant 
to Mr. Roos by C. Coyle Smith, man- 
ager of the projects planning and re- 
search department, who joined Wil- 
lys’ administrative planning staff in 
1946. 

~ -0-- 
Joseph N. Moorhead, who retired in 
July as works manager, Buffalo 
plant, American Magnesium Corp., 
has joined Electro Refractories & 
Alloys Corp., Buffalo, in a consulting 
capacity. 
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OWEN W. GAUDERN 


Owen W. Gaudern has been promoted 
to manager of purchases, Fluor Corp. 
Ltd., Los Angeles. He entered the 
purchasing field with Neilan Co. of 
Los Angeles. In 1934 he joined Fluor 
and a year later was transferred to 
the purchasing department. He has 
been serving as assistant manager 
of purchases. 

—O)-— 
John P. Critchlow has been appointed 
chief fuels and lubricants engineer, 
rolling mill section, for Gulf Oil Corp., 
subsidiary, Gulf Refining Co., Pitts- 
burgh. He joined Gulf in 1947 as 
lubrication engineer, and previously 
was with Mesta Machine Co. as roll- 
ing mill design engineer. 

aa 
Howard Kyser, formerly plant produc- 
tion superintendent, Vernon, Calif., 
plant of Studebaker Pacific Corp., 
has been appointed general superin- 
tendent. He was first employed by 
Studebaker in 1926 as a laboratory 
engineer at its main plant in South 
Bend, Ind. 

seal eon 
Kenneth A. Field has been appointed 
service manager, Wellsville, N. Y., 
Works, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. He was previously em- 
ployed by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

aioe. 
J. W. Coffman has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the newly 
organized Tecnifax Corp., Holyoke, 
Mass., manufacturer of diazotype 
materials and supplies for use on 
Ozalid and similar whiteprinting ma- 
chines. Mr. Coffman formerly was 
vice president of General Analine & 
Film Corp. in charge of its Ozalid 
Division. S. C. Slifkin, formerly re- 
search director of Ozalid, is vice 
president and director of research of 
the new firm. 








THOMAS K. CONNELLAN 


Thomas K. Connellan has been ap- 
pointed manager, Strand Garage Door 
Division, Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Detroit. He has been with Strand 
garage door since its inception in 
October, 1945. He was assistant to 
Carl A. Strand, president, Strand 
Building Products Co., for several 
years up to December, 1947, when 
that firm was bought by Detroit 
Steel Products Co. Since then Mr. 
Connellan has been in charge of sales 
and promotional work for the Strand 
Garage Door Division. 

-—-0-—- 
Alex Zuk has joined Laclede-Christy 
Co., St. Louis, as engineer in its 
Arch & Wall Sales Division, with 
headquarters in New York. He has 
been with Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. for 10 years, and for two years 
was with lIorio Construction Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

ees 
Earl T. Gruendike, formerly general 
superintendent, General Railway Sig- 
nal Co., Rochester, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed works manager, and Charles 
J. Gendreau, formerly assistant fac- 
tory superintendent, becomes general 
superintendent. Mr. Gruendike joined 
the company in 1922. 

0 
Raymond Z. Oswald has been elected 
vice president, Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Co., Cleveland, in charge of 
replacement sales. He was president 
of Monmouth Products Co. when it 
was purchased last month by Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze. Mr. Oswald 
has been in the automobile parts 
sales field for 24 years. From 1925 
to 1945 he was with Thompson Prod- 
ucts Inc., Cleveland, becoming busi- 
ness manager of its service division. 
In 1945 he became director of opera- 
tions at Harry Ferguson Inc., in De- 
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Right out of Studebaker’s own cost estimate files 
comes this report of outstanding SPEED NUT 
savings. 

To establish this saving factor, tests were made 
using 18 welding nuts to fasten the rear fenders 
to the body. Then, for comparison, 18 “J” Type 
SPEED NUTS were used to perform the same 
operation. The resulting statistics reveal that 
SPEED NUTS provide a 35° savings in material 
and assembly costs on this application. 

This is one reason why there are hundreds of 













Studebaker 
“3 TYPE SPEED NUTS 


SPEED NUT brand fasteners of various types 
used in the assembly of the 1950 Studebaker. 
Here, too, is sufficient reason why you should 
investigate the SPEED NUT way to lower assem- 
bly costs and improved product quality. Ask your 
Tinnerman “Fastening Specialist” for information 
on the comprehensive Fastening Analysis Service 
. and write for your free copy of SPEED NUT 
Savings Stories. TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, 
INC., 2040 Fulton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio. In 
Canada: Dominion Fasteners, Ltd., Hamilton. 
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“The Next Look in Cars’’— 
The 1950 Studebaker Land Cruiser 
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Thumb pressure snaps 

“J Type SPEED NUT over edge of 
wheel house panel, in position 
for blind location assembly. 
Provides secure, vibration-proof 
attachment on Acme bolt. 
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troit, and resigned the following year 
to join Monmouth. 


0 


Gustie Stevenson has been appointed 





GUSTIE STEVENSON 


chief engineer, Arthur Colton Co., 
Detroit,builder of pharmaceutical] and 
packaging machinery, and division of 
Snyder Tool & Engineering Co. He 
joined F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, in 1925 as chief drafts- 
man, and became chief engineer of 
that company, serving from 1942 
until 1949. Al Kath, veteran of the 
Colton organization, with 40 years 
of experience in the building and 
development of pharmaceutical and 
packaging machinery, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, and Kenneth 
E. Rogers, who joined Snyder Tool 
& Engineering Co. in 1947, transfers 
to the Colton division as assistant 
director of sales. 

os sae 
Spencer K. Butterworth has joined 
the metal department of Bache & Co., 
New York. He has been actively en- 
gaged in the metal business for the 
last 30 years, and prior to World 
War II was the sole proprietor of S. 
K. Butterworth Co., specializing in 
nonferrous metals. During the war 
he was deputy director, Tin, Lead & 
Zinc Division, War Production Board, 
and subsequently, held the same posi- 
tion in the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration. 

aes: 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westboro, Mass., announces appoint- 
ment of Elden L. Auker as assistant 
district manager in the Michigan 
area. Since January, 1948, he has 
been employed by Bay State as an ab- 
rasive engineer and prior to that time 
was Detroit district manager for Mid- 
West Abrasive Co. 

— 

Henry L. Charlton has been elected 
president of Highway Trailer Co., 
Sdgerton, Wis., to succeed E. A. Men- 
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hall. Mr. Charlton was a vice presi- 
dent and director of Reynolds Metals 
Co. and was associated with Reynolds’ 
interests for 25 years before retiring 
recently. Highway Trailer, which 
makes commercial trailers and equip- 
ment for power companies and tele- 
phone and oil industries, is controlled 
by Liberty Products Corp. and Atlas 
Corp. 

~—o—- 
Henry B. Thackston, manager, At- 
lanta district, replacement tire sales 
division, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
has been appointed sales development 
manager of the southeastern division, 
with headquarters in Atlanta. He is 
succeeded by Donald E. Lagarde. 

in 

S. A. Press has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, Swan-Finch Oil 
Corp., New York. He has been sales 
manager, John Lucas Paint Co., New 
York, for the last 11 years. 

—o— 


John W. Miller has been appointed 





JOHN W. MILLER 


superintendent of production planning 
at the Fontana, Calif., plant of Kaiser 
Steel Corp. He succeeds Thomas 
Jones, resigned. Mr. Miller went 
to Fontana in 1945 as assistant super- 
intendent of production planning. He 
had previously been associated with 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., South 
Chicago, Ill. 
fie 
Gordon R. Findlay has joined Na- 
tional Research Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., to engage in research in the 
field of applied physics. 
ltivias 

National Lead Co., Baroid Sales Divi- 
sion, New York, announced promotion 
of four employees in its production 
department and mining and milling 
operations: Reginald Rowand, super- 
intendent of Baroid’s bentonite plants 
and properties, with headquarters at 
Belle Fourche, S. Dak., has been ap- 
pointed manager, Baroid’s Magnet 


Cove, Ark., barytes plant and pro»- 
erties. Harold E. Billings, since 19:7 
cost analyst, production department, 
has been made supervisor of product 
control, Baroid’s production depart- 
ment. B. C. Elsley, staff engineer 
with Baroid, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent, bentonit, 
plants and properties. Byron H. Mc. 
Cain, supervisor of excavation at 
Baroid, has been made superinten- 
dent, bentonite mines and mills. 

—o—- 
Belfield Valve Division, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Minne- 
apolis, has added to its field sales 
staff in a new and expanded sales 
and manufacturing program. Those 
assigned on regional valve sales are 
Russell A. Schlegel, eastern region 
with headquarters in New York 
George Brown, central region, with 
headquarters in Cleveland; Robert 
Scott, midwest and northwest regions 
with headquarters in Chicago; and 
William Clements, Pacific-north coast 
and mountain regions, with headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles. These men were 
formerly members of the field sales 
staff of Honeywe!l’s Brown Instru- 
ments Division. 

oan re 
C. M. Robertson has been appointed 
an associate of Gute Co., manufac- 
turers’ representative of machine 
tools, with offices in the Wisconsin 
Tower Bldg., Milwaukee. Mr. Robert- 
son is a mechanical engineer. 

—-O-- 
Roger S. Warner has resigned as 
director of engineering for the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, and has joined 
the staff of Arthur D. Little Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Snes 


A. J. Campau has been appointed di- 





A. J. CAMPAU 


rector of the purchasing and sal- 
vage section of General Motors Corp. 
Detroit. He succeeds D, F. Hul- 
grave, recently named executive '!P 
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Better Products, Higher Production 
ower Costs With Sharon Stainless 


To those of you who are not already using 
pharon Stainless Steel we offer a challenge. Give 
s your steel requirements and we will furnish 
you with Stainless that will fit the job to perfec- 
fon. And the steel will come to you of uniform 


emper, gauge and size, eliminating unnecessary 
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loppage, adding extra hours to the life of your 
lies and reducing buffing and finishing time. 


This means that you can get a better looking 
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inished product faster — boosting production — 
utting costs. 

If you're thinking of Stainless — think of 
Bharon — pioneer and prime producer of quality 
dinless for a quarter century. Engineering help, 
ubrication information available upon request. 
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charge of the procurement and 
schedules activities of the GM manu- 
facturing staff. Mr. Campau has been 
with General Motors since 1916, 
when the company acquired Scripps- 
Booth Motor Co., with which he was 
associated. Since 1939 he has been 
assistant director, purchasing and 
salvage section. 
ae 

T. A. White has been appointed to 
head a new Pacific Coast sales 
region based in San Francisco for 
Pontiac Motor Division, General 
Motors Corp. He has been San Fran- 
cisco zone manager for the division, 
and is succeeded by Don R. Stuart, 
who has been Omaha zone manager. 
J. C. Jamieson heads the new western 
sales region based in Kansas City, 
Mo., for Pontiac. He has been con- 
nected with the division since 1934, 
served in the Denver and Chicago 
zones before transfer to the Dallas 
zone in 1940 as assistant zone man- 
ager, and was named to head the 
Dallas zone in 1945. The latter post 
will be filled by I. J. Woodfin, assis- 
tant manager of the Atlanta zone. 


---Q-— 


Robert E. Harrington has been elect- 
ed vice president and sales manager, 
Western Machine Co., Milwaukee. He 
has been with the firm 23 years. 

0 
E. J. de Ridder, European engineer, 
has joined the staff of technical serv- 
ice engineers of Reynolds Metals Co., 
Louisville, and has been assigned to 
aluminum design work. He has 
done design work with various 
aircraft companies and was chief en- 
gineer with I. G. Farben, Lightmetal 
Division. 

ae. 


Harry L. Spencer has been named 





HARRY L. SPENCER 


vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing and engineering for the 
five plants of Norge Division, Borg- 
Warner Corp., Detroit. He rejoined 
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Norge in 1948 after five years with 
Bendix Home Appliances Inc., where 
he was vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. At the time he left 
Norge in 1943, he was factory mana- 
ger of the Muskegon Heights, Mich., 
appliance plant. 


--O— 
James H. Cassell Jr. has been named 
director of public relations, Pressed 
Steel Car Co. Inc., with headquarters 
in New York. Until recently he was 
a member of the staff of Wall Street 
Journal in New York and in Pitts- 
burgh. Maj. Gen. John Hilldring 
(U. S. Army, ret.) has been elected a 
director of the company. 

—o— 
Richard G. Johnson has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of Van Auken Inc., 
with headquarters in Detroit. He has 
been with Cello Products Co., East 
Boston, Mass., where he was sales 
manager, and was previously asso- 
ciated with Snow Sales Co., Spokane, 
Wash., and Plymouth Motor Corp., 
Detroit. Van Auken Inc., with plants 
at Detroit and Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
was recently purchased by Penn-Ohio 
Steel Corp., Birdsboro, Pa., and is 
being operated as a subsidiary of that 
company. It manufactures the Van 
Auken line of automobile grille and 
deck guards. 

——O- - 
Henry T. Sulcer has been appointed 
general manager of Graver Water 
Conditioning Co., New York, subsidi- 
ary, Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. Inc. 
Mr. Sulcer had been general auditor 
of the parent company, which he 
joined in 1948. Edward W. Welp, 
formerly sales manager, Graver 
Water Treating Division, will assist 
Mr. Sulcer, and will make his head- 
quarters in Chicago. S. D. Barr, pre- 
viously in charge of eastern district 
sales, has been promoted to general 
sales manager, with offices in New 
York. The technical division of the 
company is now headed by Vincent 
J. Calise. 

—o— 
Oscar M. Havekotte has resigned as 
president of International Derrick & 
Equipment Co., Dallas, and as a di- 
rector of Dresser Industries Inc., 
Cleveland. Mr. Havekotte was assist- 
ant treasurer of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. when, in 1940, he was 
elected president, International-Sta- 
cey Corp., now International Derrick 
& Equipment Co. 

---Q---- 
F. E. Satterthwaite has been ap- 
pointed quality control engineer, 
Plastics Division, chemical depart- 
ment, for General Electric Co. at 
Pittsfield, Mass. He has been quality 
control engineer for the product ser- 
vice division of the company in 


Bridgeport, Conn. He joined Gene’a] 
Electric in 1946 as quality control 
engineer in the fractional horsepower 
motor engineering division at **t. 
Wayne, Ind., and in 1948 went to 
Bridgeport to engage in similar 
work in the product service division. 

—o—- 
Charles L. Waggoner has resigned as 
general superintendent, Geneva Steel 
Co. plant, Provo, Utah, subsidiary, 
U. S. Steel Corp. James V. Mazurie 
was appointed superintendent of roll- 
ing mills at Geneva, succeeding R. 
D. Peterson, who was named assis- 
tant to the general superintendent. 

—0-- 
Howard B. Gunderson, president, 
Salt Lake Area Vocational School, 
has been appointed supervisor of 
training for the Utah Copper Divi- 
sion of Kennecott Copper Corp. at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

~-O— 
E. A, Jacquemart has been named 
western divisional sales manager of 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp., Willow Run, 
Mich. 

~-O--- 
Max L. Murdock, acting manager, 
centrifugal pump department, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Norwood, 0., 
Works, has been promoted to man- 
ager of the department. He succeeds 
H. C. Gaton, retired. Woodrow 
Brixius, formerly applications engi- 
neer in the company’s West Allis 
Works centrifugal pump department, 
has been named assistant to Mr. Mur- 
dock, and Paul B. Hugenberg has 
been appointed application engineer 
in charge of sales and orders. 

—O-— 


Howard W. King has been appointed 





HOWARD W. KING 


West Coast district manager, Dia- 
mond Chain Co. Inc., Indianapolis. | 





He will have headquarters in 540 @! 


Francisco. Mr. King has been assocl- | 
ated for 21 years with Diamond | 
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Chain, the last 14 years as district 

sales representative in Chicago. 
-—O--- 

Bernard E. Meyer has been named 





BERNARD E. MEYER 


to succeed Frank Willmott as Chi- 
cago district sales manager, E. W. 
Bliss Co. Mr. Meyer joined Bliss in 
1925. A sales engineer covering the 
Chicago area since 1928, he has been 
on special assignment for the last 


» four months in the general sales or- 
| ganization at the company’s execu- 


tive offices in Toledo, O. Mr. Will- 
mott joined the Toledo Machine & 
Tool Division of Bliss in 1923 as sales 
ngineer. 


0 


Robert B. Marsand has been elected 
} executive vice president and general 


manager of two affiliate companies of 





Eastern Metals Corp.: Structural Iron 
& Steel Corp. and Industrial Materials 
Export Corp., both of Newark. Mr. 
Marsand, who is president of the 
American-Brazilian Trade Council, 
has been in the steel business, both 
domestic and export, for the last 14 
years. 
--Q-—-- 

Fred H. Haggerson, president, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, 
was given the 1949 medal award for 
the advancement of research by the 
American Society for Metals. He was 
cited as an outstanding example of 
an industrial leader who has advanced 
technological progress in broad fields 
of the metal industries to the ultimate 
benefit of the consuming public. 


—-O-- 


Verne H. Schnee, formerly assistant 
director, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
has been named director of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Research In- 
stitute. During the war he was chair- 
man of the products research division, 
war metallurgy committee, National 
Research Council, and later was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 
ship construction of the division of 
engineering. 
wnat 


Julius H. Strassburger, manager, 
service and maintenance department, 
and William F. McGarrity, assistant 
to the manager of the steel works 
department, Weirton Steel Co., Weir- 
ton, W. Va., have left for a tour of 
the western countries of Europe. 
They will study the use of oxygen 


in steelmaking, along with other 

phases of European steel practices. 
—o— 

Frederick J. Sammerdyke has been 





FREDERICK J. SAMMERDYKE 


elected executive vice 
Gunnison Homes Inc., 
housing subsidiary of U. S. Steel 
Corp. at New Albany, Ind. He has 
been associated with Gunnison Homes 
for more than two years. He joined 
the company as assistant to the 
president and as patent counsel. The 
post of secretary was added to his 
duties a year ago. 


president of 
prefabricated 


a 
John L. Sinclair has been appointed 
Cleveland district manager, mechani- 
cal goods division, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. He has been associated 
with the division since 1924. 





OBITUARIES... 


Charles S. Traer, 59, chairman, Acme 
Steel Co., Chicago, died Oct. 25. He 
had just completed 40 years of serv- 
ice with the company. He became 
Dresident in 1941, serving until April, 
1948, when he was elected chairman 
if the board. 
—O 
C. Hubert Lenhart, 46, died in Long 
Beach, Calif., Oct. 18. He went to 
California from Pittsburgh in 1942 
for Kaiser Co. Inc., iron and steel 
livision, in Fontana. He become vice 
president of H. A. Brassert Iron & 
Steel Co., iron and steel consultant, 
in January, 1949, representing its 
New York offices on the West Coast. 
—-O 

Oglebay, 73, chairman of 
Oglehay, Norton & Co., Cleveland, 
lied Oct. 23. He joined Hoffman 
Hines & Foundry Co., Cleveland, as 
secreary in 1903. When this organ- 


Crispin 


@ '74ti. became the Ferro Machine & 


Founsry Co. in 1906 he was elected 
res’ ont, retaining that position un- 


Octob - 31, 1949 


til 1920, when he was elected chair- 
man of the board, which position he 
relinquished in 1946. In 1924 he was 
elected president, Oglebay, Norton & 
Co., succeeding his uncle, Col. Earl 
W. Oglebay. Mr. Oglebay was an of- 
ficial or director of 22 other corpora- 
tions. 
oO 


Roy L. Comport, 56, Milwaukee dis- 
trict manager,* National Steel Co., 


Chicago, died Oct. 24 following a heart: 


attack. He had been with the com- 
pany for 21 years. 


—0O- 
Kenneth J. Cole, 49, Chicago district 
manager, Pressed Steel Co., died 


Oct. 24. He had been with the com- 
pany since 1931, and during World 
War II had served with the Container 
Division, War Production Board, in 
Washington. 
— 

B. A. Patch Jr., 50, Chicago district 
manager, Ohio Ferro-Alloys Co., died 
Oct. 17 of a heart attack. 

--0-— 
84, former treas- 


Irving L. Morris, 


urer, Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, 
N. Y., died Oct. 18. He was credit 
manager of Ludlum Steel and later 
was named treasurer. Mr. Morris 
retired a year after the merger of 
Allegheny and Ludlum steel interests 

—O— 
Austin S. Murray, 74, for many years 
general manager, export department, 
General Motors Corp., in New York, 
died Oct. 10. He retired in 1925. 

—-O— 
H. Norman Hoyt, 67, retired purchas- 
ing agent, Anaconda Copper Co., 
New York, died recently at his home 
in Red Bank, N. J. 

eciictns 
Earl F. Reinhart, 51, president, Re- 
publican International Co. of New 
York, tool and machinery firm, died 
recently in New York. His home 
was in Michigan City, Ind. He had 
long been identified with the tool in- 
dustry and among other affiliations 
had been a vice president of Latrobe, 
Pa., Tool Co. from 1931 to 1933, and 
vice president of United Drill & Tool 
Corp., Detroit, from 1933 to 1940. 
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Master Switch automatically returns to Off-Position 
from any speed-point in either direction 

















sei OFF (Safe) Provides Safe Operation should oper. ff 
. Position ator fall or otherwise remove his [F F 
hand from master-handle. 4 : 
There are several speed-contro! 
applications where safe practice : 
dictates that power be automatically [FF , 
disconnected from the motor-driven [% 2 
machine the instant the operator f 
leaves his station or for some other fF 
reason removes his hand from the [ff . 
master switch. A typical example is [® ¢ 
a transfer (or larry) car with a spring- t 
return master switch mounted on the [@ * 
side within reach of the operator as 5 
he walks along with the car. Should A 
| he trip and fall, the master switch [@ p 
automatically centers itself in the off [RP 
(safe) position. ; 
The EC&M Cam-type Master Switch . 
(as illustrated) is ideal for this service . 
because of the short-throw of the n 
operating handle. From the “full-on” 0 
to the “‘off’’ position, the handle of an a 
EC&M Master travels less than 40° y 
from the sixth speed-point in either 5 
direction to the off (central) position. e 
There’s nothing to equal the EC&M ff 
Cam Master Switch for spring-return 
service. m 1 


Make your own Compact Layouts :: 
with EC&M Bulletin 1190 Cam MASTER SWITCHES : . 





















































| = F, 
| es Bec id 
: | in Crane-cabs or Mill-pulpits ty 
For new installations or when M 
re-vamping existing equipment, In 
take advantage of the narrow tk 
width and short-throw of EC&M b 
Cam Master Switches for im- en 
proved performance. These 
features appeal to operators. FI 
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STEEL ... 


FEED CONTROLS CASE DEPTH— Uniformity of case depth 


on the work processed through an R-F hardening system de- 
veloped by Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, is ob- 
tained by controlled feed emanating from a horizontal rotat- 
ing scanner that feeds the work through a work coil and 
spray quench. The system, which selective hardens cylin- 
drical parts at rates up to 6 inches per second, is easily ad- 
aptable for hopper feeding into an automatic loading device. 


ELECTRONIC TOUCH— An electronic device is employed 


to actuate the control valve of an automatic welding head 
currently in use at the Naval Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, Annapolis, Md. At present development is employed for 
research in connection with welding electrodes supplied by 
research institutions. Another welding head developed here 
is reported to work as a hydraulic jack released under load. 
A semiautomatic unit, it consists entirely of hydraulic com- 
ponents minus any gears. A 6-year-old boy using the unit de- 
posited a neat looking bead on the first try. 


GIVES MORE SERVICE— A lead alloy for use in the chrom- 
ium plating industry, developed by National Lead Co., New 


York, promises to give considerably longer service than those 
metals it replaces in both industrial and decorative plating 
operations. When used for tank linings, anodes and heating- 
and-cooling coils, the company states, the alloy is substanti- 
ally more resistant to the corrosive and pitting action of 
chromic acid solutions. Also, it makes anodic treatments of 
linings and coils unnecessary. 


BIG HEATER— Billet heating furnace at Colorado Fuel & 
Iron’s new rod mill in Pueblo, Colo., gobbles up approxi- 
mately 60 tons of billets per hour. Hearth of the unit is 69 
feet long and 26 feet wide. Walls are encased in steel bindings 
and include vertical expansion joints to allow brickwork to 
expand freely without rupturing the steel binding when the 
unit is brought up to operating temperature. Roof is com- 
pletely suspended from the steel framework, and refractory 
hanger tiles are employed to hold roof brick in place. 


FACILITATES CABLE MAKING—A cable vise developed at 
the Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif., facilitates manufac- 
ture of wire rope, according to the Department of Defense, 
Washington. It holds each wire tightly and prevents twist- 
ing, making it possible to measure each wire and cut it to 
the proper length for making up into cables. The vise may 
be moved up or down the work bench to hold any length or 
number of wires. 


FURTHER STUDY NEEDED— Physical and_ mechanical 


Properties of the coating as well as the basic metal should 
be well known in order to utilize pre-plating techniques, 
Harold J. Read, associate professor of metallurgy, Pennsy]l- 
vania State College, pointed out recently. This he said is 
especially true in manufacturing operations involving exten- 
Sive deformation of metal. One of the prime functions of 
any electrodeposited coating is to provide protection against 
corrosion. Until recently, only chemical properties received 
attention. It is now suspected that at least one mechanical 
Property of the deposit, namely, amount of internal stress, 
markedly influences corrosion rate. 


Summary—p. 15 Market Summary—p. 83 





ENGINEERING “TOOL” — One of 
the newest alloys developed by In- 
ternational Nickel Co.’s Huntington, 
W. Va., works is reported to be suit- 
able for many types of engineering 
applications at all temperatures from 
subzero to about 1200° F. An age- 
hardenable form of Inconel, it is par- 
ticularly adaptable for parts of air- 
craft turbines and heat engines that 
require high strength and low plastic 
flow rate at temperatures above 
1500°. Although it cannot be ma- 
chined as easily as softer metals, it 
can be machined at practical rates. 
The metal also can be forged without 
difficulty, steam hammers being es- 
pecially suitable for the job as the 
work can be handled rapidly with 
minimum chilling. (p. 46) 


ATTRACTIVE SURFACES — AIl- 
though color appearance of a proper- 
ly chemically-polished aluminum sur- 
face resembles that of a bright chro- 
mium plate, almost as attractive sur- 
faces are produced by the process on 
impossible-to-buff, regular mill-fin- 
ished metal. Physical appearance of 
chemically processed surfaces varies 
widely depending on the original con- 
dition of the surface, alloy involved, 
and operating conditions during 
treatment. Chemical polishing oc- 
curs with dissolution of aluminum 
ranging from 0.0002 to 0.001-inch 
of surface thickness. Deep mechan- 
ical abrasions in the work cannot be 
removed because the method does 
not flow metal. (p. 53) 


ANTI-“CLINKING” STAINLESS 
When heating stainless steel ingots, 
care must be exercised to prevent 
great temperature differences between 
the surface and center of each in- 
got. If heated fast, the outside of 
the ingot may become very hot and 
expand more rapidly than the inside. 
Result is the metal may tear apart 
forming a defect known as a “clink’”’. 
This defect may be avoided by slow 
heating and preheating. Exact pro- 
cedure employed depénds on type of 
steel, size of ingots. Individual in- 
got composition determines if pre- 
heating is required. If not, ingot 
is charged in a cold furnace and 
heated gradually. Average time of 
holding a 10-inch ingot at a prede- 
termined temperature is about 5 
hours. (p. 64) 
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Fig. 1—Expanded 
bellows for air- 
plane engine ex- 
hausts.. These In- 
conel “X” parts 
were made by E. 
B. Badger & Sons 


(} 


EARCHING for a strong alloy which would 
be resistant to chemical corrosion and oxi- 
dation, and have low magnetic response, International 
Nickel Co.’s Huntington, W. Va. Works recently 
evolved a new age-hardenable form of Inconel. The 
new alloy is suitable-for many types of engineering 
applications at all temperatures from subzero to about 
1200°F. Designated Inconel “X’’, the new metal is 
particularly adaptable for parts of aircraft gas tur- 
bines or other gas turbines and heat engines that re- 
quire high strength and low plastic flow rate at tem- 
peratures up to or above 1500°F. 

Forging—The new material can be forged without 
difficulty. Because of its high strength at high tem- 
peratures it requires heavier equipment than would 
be used for similar work on ordinary steels. Forg- 
ings have been made by many drop forging firms and 
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none has encountered any unusual difficulties. Turned 
round billets supplied by the Huntington Works in 
such sizes as 84-inch diameter by 24 inches long 
10144-inch diameter by 26 inches long, 1114-inch diam. 
eter by 30 inches long, have been successfully upset 
into simple flat disks and also in contoured dies fron 
18 to 29-inch diameter by 3 to 6 inches thick. 

Steam hammers are well suited for working th: 
metal because work can be handled rapidly with 4 
minimum of chilling. When the alloy is forged on 
presses, the metal is in contact with the dies or blocks 
for a relatively long time and the surface layers m: 
be chilled to temperatures below the correct hot work 
ing range. The work should be reheated as fr 
quently as. may be necessary to maintain unifor: 
temperature throughout the piece and to avoid rup- 
tures arising from localized chilling. 


STEEL 














Inconel or stainless steel. Carbon steel riders tend 
to scale rapidly at the temperatures required for heat- 
ing Inconel “X”’, 


Recommended techniques for Forgings should be handled in such a way that 
forging, machining and welding they will cool in air. Forgings should not be piled 
International Nickel’s new high so that the cooling rate is retarded. Retarded quench- 
temperature alloy demonstrate ing in hot water or warm oil may be used on medium 
the material's adaptability for size sections if it is thought important to hold the 


hardness low at this stage. Large sections, e.g. 10- 
inch diameter, may crack if quenched due to too rapid 
imposition of stresses arising from differentials of 
temperature. Current rolling mill practice is to quench 
components rods off the hot mill in sizes from 44 up to 41% inches. 
Large sizes, e.g., 8 x 8-inch billets, and small size 
wire rods, are not quenched. 

Many heavy forgings are to be used at ordinary 
temperatures up to 1100°F. Such forgings may be 
stress equalized by charging hot into a furnace at 
1650°F and holding. This practice has given good 


results on 700 to 900 pound disk forgings. 
Since the metal derives its high temperature prop- 


such parts as gas turbine rotor 
wheels, blades and vanes and 
for jet engine and rocket motor 








erties from heat treatment, it is definitely harmful to 
apply the so-called “hot cold work” by forging at 
temperatures in the 1200-1600°F range. This prac- 
tice should be avoided. 

Machining—The metal is a strong and tough alloy 
and cannot be machined as easily as softer metals. 
It can, however, be machined at rates that are entire- 
ly practical. Many machine shop operations have al- 


Meets Many ready been applied successfully to the alloy. The 


alloy is machineable in all conditions. Whether a 
4 4 ege es A ; - P 
En imeerin a¥e ti re specific part is to be machined from solution treated, 
i 9 9 Spec cations partially age hardened, or fully age hardened mate- 
rial, depends upon the amount of stock to be removed, 
upon the finish desired. 


In forging, it is recommended that the metal be In general, for rough machining, where it is de- 
heated in a furnace whose temperature is held at sired to remove metal fast with large cuts, this can 
2225°F but not above this temperature. Forging be done most readily in the rolled and solution treated 
should be carried out from this temperature down to or forged and solution treated conditions. (140-277 


1900° F or possibly 1800° F. Below 1800° F the metal BHN. Hardness varies widely with rate of cooling.) 
is stiff and hard to move. It is recommended that the 
work be returned to the heating furnace and reheated 
to 2225° F whenever the piece drops below 1900° F. 
Temperature control is perhaps a little more critical 
on larger forgings and these require greater care to 
be sure the work is thoroughly heated. 

Heating furnaces at Huntington Works are run at 
3 to 4 per cent CO in sulphur-free gas. Good results 
can be obtained in practically neutral atmospheres, 
@.g., up to 0.5 per cent Oj. Where heating furnaces 
are fired with high sulphur fuel such as bunker oil, 
a definitely oxidizing condition must be maintained, 
ie., a Clear fire with 1 to 2 per cent O, in the flue gas. 

When billets or bars are heated for forging, it is 
best practice to support the pieces on rider bars out 
of contact with any slag, scale or cinder that may be 
in the furnace bottom. Rider bars may be of nickel 
(used at Huntington Works and many forge shops), 





Fig. 2—Small forged and machined gas turbine blade 
for Westinghouse engine, manufactured by Pratt ¢€ 
Whitney 


rup- | Fig. 3—A forged instrument part for jet engine system 
made by Pratt & Whitney 
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In this condition, the surface may tend to drag and ened condition can be drilled with conventional H.s s. 
the finish will not be smooth. twist drills ground to an included point angle of 118 FB ¢ 


When deciding upon the proper condition of heat to 130 degrees. The grind at the heel and the weh & i 


treatment from which a given part is to be machined, of the drill should be in accordance with that previ- g 
consideration should be given to the nature of the ously indicated for drilling the material in the age 0 
machining operation. Where emall diameter holes hardened condition. The surface speed of the drill S 
under 14-inch are to be drilled, partially or fully hard- should be from 10 to 20 feet per minute. The feed te 
ened material will present drilling problems. Internal for drills ¥g-inch diameter and smaller should not — rn 
and external threads are difficult to produce in the exceed 0.0015-inch per revolution. The feed for larg. fe 
material in either of those conditions. Where feasible, er diameter drills progresses to 0.005-inch per revoly- b 

tion. The increase in feed must be proportioned to the W 


grinding of threads may be employed. 

Heavy, sturdy machines and tools should be em- 
ployed for satisfactorily machining the alloy. Ma- 
chines, fixtures, and tools must be strong enough to 
reduce any chatter or vibration to the vaniching point. 
Unless this is done, tool life, production rate, size and 
finish of the parts being made, will suffer. 

Cutting-Off—Inconel “X” is readily cut off with 
aluminum oxide, rubber bonded, abrasive cut-off 
wheels up to practical limits of size. At the Hunt- 
ington Works, anything above 6-inch diameter is 
parted in a lathe. The metal has been cut on power 

hack saws and machine saws in the soft condition 
| up to diameters of approximately 4!-inches, but this 
| method is slow and it also results in rapid wear of 
hacksaw blades and machine saw cutters. Parting on 
a lathe appears to be a more practical method of 
cutting in sizes where the abrasive cut-off wheels 
cannot be used. Sheet, strip and flats in the nonage- 


diameter of the drill. 


























































hardened condition up to 14z-inch thick have been cut 7 
by friction sawing. Standard carbon steel friction tre 
band saws with raker set teeth were used. ene 

Turning and Boring — Solution treated material clea 
(hardness 77 Rockwell B to 29 Rockwell C—140-277 pe 
BHN) is turned with cast nonferrous tools such as ‘a 
Stellite grade 98M2 at 40 feet per minute using up ra 
to 0.025-inch feed per revolution. Material in this borl 
condition is also turned with cemented carbide tools - 
between 65 and 80 fpm using feeds of 0.015-inch per ius 


revolution. Carbide tools such as Kennametal Co.’s 
grades K3H and K4H or Carboloy Co.’s grades 78B 
and 907 are suggested. 

Age-hardened Inconel “X”, including both partially 
| aged and fully aged material (hardness 13 Re or 


Fig. 4—Samople 
of spun high tem- 
perature material 





higher) is turned with the same type tools as those Sie 6 Bese 
used for turning solution treated material. Speeds "ay aneian 
on the order of 20 to 30 fpm with feeds up to 0.015- ; 
inch per revolution are used for cast nonferrous tools. RE aes Pe 
Speeds between 60 and 70 feet per minute with like skit “Gait ‘snake 
feeds are used for cemented carbide tools. High- rod as-welded, 
speed steel cutting tools are not generally recom- trimmed and 
mended for turning Inconel “X”’. bent to a 180-de- 


Drilling—Drilling operations are not recommended gree angle by 
on the metal in the fully age-hardened condition. If eee. ee 
this becomes a must, use conventional heavy duty ee ee eee 0%. 
web H.S.S. twist drills ground to an included drill 
point angle of 130-135 degrees. Grind down heel of 
the drill at the drill point slightly to permit free 
entry of chips into the flutes, and thin the web at the 
| drill point about 40 per cent of its original thickness. 

The operating speed of the drill should be in the 
neighborhood of 10 fpm. 

| Material in the rolled solution-treated or forged 
: solution-treated condition and the partially age hard 
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Ss. Single-flute, deep-hole (gun type) drills tipped with 
118 cemented carbide perform satisfactorily on the metal 
web in the partially age-hardened condition. Drilling 
evi- speeds on the order of 80 to 100 fpm with feeds to 
0,0005-inch per revolution have proved satisfactory. 
drill Small diameter holes, say under 14-inch, are difficult 


feed to drill. Only solution treated material is recom- 
not mended for such drilling. Short drills should be used 
arg: for all drilling operations and when possible, a drill 
‘olu- bushing incorporated in the setup. Furthermore, the 
the work and drill should be flooded with cutting lubri- 


cant making every effort to get the coolant to the cut- 
ting points of the drill. 

Milling—Experience on milling the alloy is con- 
fined to high-speed steel cutters. Surface speed of 
high speed steel cutters for milling operations should 
be held to 20 to 40 feet per minute. Feeds should 
be on the order of 0.002 to 0.005-inch per cutter tooth. 

Plain or slab milling can be done with coarse tooth 
cutters having helical teeth ground to a rake angle of 
12 to 13 degrees. Clearance on the periphery of the 
teeth should not be more than enough to prohibit 
drag. Face milling with high speed steel inserted 
tooth cutters has been carried out quite satisfactorily 
on partially and full age-hardened material. 


Slitting—-Slitting is best performed with a stag- 
gered tooth saw with alternate teeth of opposite helix. 
Clearance on the periphery of the teeth should be 
held to the minimum that prohibits dragging. 

The material can be broached in either the solution- 
treated partially age hardened or the full age hard- 
ened condition. The age hardened material will cut 
cleaner but offer lower life per grind to the broach. 
The material in both conditions has been broached at 
6fpm. High speed steel of the 18-4-2 analysis has 
been used for the broach material. Broaches should 
be hardened and tempered to a hardness in the neigh- 
borhood of 64 Rockwell C scale. 

Welding—Several different types of welding op- 
erations have been successfully demonstrated on an 
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experimental basis with the material in bar stock 
forms and in sheet and strip. Some commercial pro- 
duction welding has been done but the total experi- 
ence to date is not sufficient for a basis of hard and 
fast rules. 

The metal can be welded by nearly all commonly 
used methods including meta! arc, incrt gas metal 
arc, atomic hydrogen arc, resistance spot and seam, 
resistance butt welding. 

Metallic Are Welding—Sound welds having good 
ductility have been produced by hand welding the ma- 
terial with INCo “132” metallic are electrodes. The 
welds have been x-rayed and found to be free of 
porosity and cracks. All fractures have been pore 
free and of normal silky appearance. It is well known 
that the high nickel alloys “freeze” very rapidly and 
this fact must be taken into consideration when weld- 
ing with ‘132’ Inconel electrodes. The majority of 
trouble, when it appears, is usually found in the re- 
strike areas. Therefore, it is essential that the proper 
technique be used in making restrikes. 

Each electrode, as it is inserted in the electrode 
holder, should be examined to be certain that the flux 
coating extends to the end of the core wire. Elec- 
trodes that have been slightly damaged at the end 
should be burned off to where the unfluxed area is 
eliminated. 

A “T” type pick-up should be used for the restrike. 
This consists of starting the arc at the forward or 
leading edge of the crater and carrying the arc to 
the rear edge of the crater at a speed slow enough 
to allow the deposition of a small drag bead. When 
the rear edge of the crater is reached, weaving should 
start across the full weld width. Direction of weld- 
ing is reversed and the welding carried on. As the 
arc makes its second or weaving traverse of the 
crater, the short drag bead will be remelted. 

This type of pick-up has three major functions. 
First, it gives the welder an opportunity to ectablish 
the correct are length before weaving starts. Second, 
it preheats the crater; any cold shuts or gas pockets 
present in the area directly over the crater are given 
an opportunity to escape when the second melting of 
the crater area takes place. The metal deposited in 
the small drag bead across the crater is quenched or 
frozen very rapidly and ucually this solidification oc- 
curs before the gas can escape. 

The condition wherein the gas is trapped in rapidly 
solidifying metal also exists in the crater as the for- 
ward half of the weld puddle is generally rather thin 
and when the arc is broken solidifies more rapidly 
than the full thickness bead. Gas or cold shuts in 
the crater arc area are removed by various abrasive 
wheels manufactured for the dressing or cleaning of 
welds. It is recommended that all craters be ground 
rather extensively before each restrike is made. 

Inert Gas Metal Arc Welding — Acceptable welds 
joining 0.025 to 0.093-inch thick sheets have been 
made by the inert gas metal arc process, using either 
argon or helium gas for the inert atmosphere. The 
welding progresses readily, but reasonable care should 
be used to maintain an arc length not exceeding 
0.125-inch. Helium is preferred slightly over argon. 
Vv nichever gas is used it (Please turn to Page 74) 
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By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


SMALL LOT ECONOMY: Throughout the 17th an- 
nual meeting of the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers which I have just been attending at Montreal, 
strong emphasis was placed by Payson Blanchard of 
The Bullard Co., and by several other speakers, on 
the fact that the economies possible through modern 
machine tools by no means are confined to big lot 
production. 

This lesson applies to many industries in Canada 
which do not enjoy the mass markets available in the 
United States and which at the same time have to 
compete with mass-produced goods from the States. 
It is a lesson which should be heeded by production 
engineers in the United States who undertake to tool 
up—or dictate methods of tooling—branch plants in 
Canada. Costly setups which are economically jus- 
tifiable in the States in many instances must be sim- 
plified for use on similar products in Canada. 

My impression is that tool engineers of many lim- 
ited production industries in the States—including 
machine tool builders—can learn much from Canadian 
tool engineers who are experienced in making high 
production machines serve multiple purposes which 
will keep them busy all the time. They also can 
learn much from Canadian product designers who 
have modified small parts for multiple production on 
big planers, surface grinders, milling machines, etc., 
which otherwise would be busy only part of the time 
machining big parts. In no other way could the 
big, expensive machines be justified. 

The same philosophy applies to use of machines 
such as turret lathes in tool rooms. If enough atten- 
tion is paid to how enough jobs can be handled on 
machines of that type, it will be found ‘profitable to 
apply them to lots such as a dozen reamer blanks, 


for example. 


CHAPIN FOREST: On October 15 I was among 
several hundred who attended the civic luncheon at 
which Mr. and Mrs. Fred H. Chapin handed to Gov. 
Frank J. Lausche the deed to the 361-acre Gildersleeve 
Forest, which they have presented to the state of 
Ohio. This tract, which is in the neighborhood of 
Cleveland, was destined for the lumberman’s ax when 
the sudden and generous impulse of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapin saved it for the benefit of the people of Ohio. 

Most of us know Fred H. Chapin as a machine tool 
builder who for many years has been president of the 
National Acme Co. of Cleveland. Too few of us have 
known him as a nature-lover whore admiration for 
the beauty of unspoiled forests is combined with prac- 
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tical appreciation of what forest preservation m: ns 
to the economic life of this country. 

Years ago, when Mr. Chapin was a vice preside: of 
the Bourne-Fuller Co. of Cleveland, he had first-) ind 
experience with the costly troubles caused by the silt- 
laden waters of the Cuyahoga river which winds and 
twists through the heart of Cleveland’s steel produc- 
ing area. Rich soil eroded from denuded areas at 
the river’s headwaters then did and still does come 
down to clog the pipe lines of the industrial plants 
and to “silt up” the navigable portion—requiring con- 
stant, costly dredging at taxpayers’ expense. 

Later on, in the fall of 1927, came the great flood 
of the Connecticut river. One of the industria] vic- 
tims of which was the Gridley Automatic plant, a 
branch of National Acme Co, then located at Windsor, 
Vermont. Nearly six feet of muddy water flowed 
through that big plant. Years of heavy lumbering 
operations around the Connecticut lakes unquestion- 
ably contributed to this catastrophe—which in turn 
contributed to the giving up of the plant by Mr, 
Chapin’s company. 

In accepting the generous gift of the Chapins, Gov- 
ernor Lausche said: “Our nation is young. We have 
seen what has happened to Egypt, to Babylonia, to 
Greece. May we profit by that knowledge. Conserva- 
tion is the topic of today.” 

The lesson to be drawn from the “Chapin Forest” 
case is that if the land is used properly in the rustic 
upper valleys, rivers will cease to be a menace to in- 
dustries in their lower valleys. It is high time to 
learn that lesson. 


CAN IT BE ASSEMBLED? The case of the show- 
off who puts the billiard ball into his mouth and then 
discovers that “special tools” are required to remove 
it, is paralleled by a mechanical problem which was 
demonstrated to me when I visited the K. R. Wilson 
shop in Arcade, N. Y. 

In designing automotive service tools, the engineers 
of that organization discovered that the only possible 
way to get the “innards” in or out of a certain rear 
axle assembly is to stretch the opening—just as 4 
dentist stretches a patient’s mouth when making an 
impression. 

Therefore, they set about designing a stretching 
tool which enables the internal mechanism to pass 
through the opening. Having stretched the opening, 
they discovered that permanent set occurred which 
threw things slightly out of line. To correct that 
condition they made their tool workable in reverse, 
so that after stretching, it would pull things back into 
alignment. 

This is a good example of the troubles caused by 
designs which look fine on paper but which give a& 
semblers and service men headaches and skinned 
knuckles because the draftsmen failed to take into 
account the swing of wrenches and the room required 
to introduce subassemblies through openings and into 
pockets. 

There are several ways to forestall such difficul- 
ties, in addition to practical visualization by drafts 
men. An increasingly common method in the case 
of mass produced items is to build mock-ups or models 
prior to going into production. 
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: OPERATIONS 
1ood Buick setups adapt automatics to machine 
vic- long shifter lever, helical grooves on 
t, a speedometer shaft with single-point tool 
isor, and cross drill small stepped control valve Fig. 1—Transmission con- 
wed trol lever produced by 
ring By HERBERT CHASE Buick on an eight-spindle 
tion- Conomatic 
turn 
Mr. UNUSUAL and possibly unique screw machine opera- radius is formed, as is also the 5/16-inch diameter 
tions are used in plant 28, Buick Motor Division, Gen- while the end is faced and chamfered. Next, in the 
Gov eral Motors Corp., to turn out automobile components seventh position, the spherical radius and 5/16-inch 
have # on a large scale. Probably 90 per cent of the screw diameter are shaved. This completes the screw ma- 
‘a, to B machine output is produced on fairly conventional set- chine operations except for cutoff done in the eighth 
erva: ups, but the other 10 per cent involves some extreme- position and the piece falls into a chute, Fig. 3. One 
_—& 'y interesting tooling. hundred levers per hour are produced. The thread 
rest’ Most car makers use forged steel gear shifter levers is then rolled in a Waterbury-Farrel machine. 
rustic out Buick simplifies production and avoids forging by After washing and then grinding off the teat, the 
to in- @ making the lever itself, Fig. 1, in a multiple-spindle lever goes through two Cincinnati centerless ma- 
ne to automatic screw machine and later adds to the shaft chines for rough and finish grinding the taper form as 

a ball, also a screw machine product. The shaft is a preliminary to plating. 

SAE 1118 hot rolled steel and has a finished length of Tool Saves Operation—Unusual in some respects is 
show: 9 9-5/64 inches which, for a maximum diameter of 42- the speedometer drive shaft. This part requires, on 
1 then inch is unusually long for production on an automatic. its outer bearing diameter, a helical oil groove of 
emove # The 14-inch stock is purchased in coils and run 5/16-inch lead. Until recently, this groove was pro- 
h was #@ through a Schuster straightening machine before cut- duced after screw machine operations were completed 
Wilson # ting into bar lengths. but it is now cut in the screw machine, Fig. 4, by a 

Eight-Spindle “Job”—Machining is done in an eight- single-point tool held in a conventional collapsible 
ineers MH spindle 15<-inch Conomatic. After feeding to length threading die head. This special tool is applied to a 
ossible #@ in the first position, the taper is partly formed in the chaser head fed in from the end with the work held 
n rear @@ second position and chamfering is done at thread end, stationary (not rotating) in the fourth position of a 
t as 2% Fig. 2, A roll support acts as a steady rest during 
asi Pe = subsequent OpereeA. In fourth ape Fig. 2 (left)—Setup for control lever production 
. me Yg-inch diameter is formed and the small diam as it appears from front of machine. Tooling at 
otching #% eter of the taper is finish formed. Then, in the fifth first four stations is shown 
o pass position, the thread diameter is turned and the 0.366- 
pening, 0.370 and the 0.3727-0.3742-inch diameters are shaved. Fig. 3 (right)—Rear of Conomatic setup showing 
which At the sixth position, the 0.300-0.303-inch spherical tooling at last four stations. A completed control 
et that lever just cut off is in the chute 51 
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Fig. 4 (top)—Closeup showing part of tooling in 

a six-spindle Acme-Gridley, especially tooling at 

station in which the helical oil groove is chased 
on outside diameter of drive shaft 


Fig. 5 (center)—Control valve wire trunnion pro- 
duced in a six-spindle Acme-Gridley, including drill- 
ing of crosshole 
Fig. 6 (bottom)—Fizture in which Dynaflow main 
control valves are gaged for overall length and 
length to each shoulder 








six-spindle, 1-inch Acme-Gridley screw machine. Th 
head is advanced by a lead cam as rotation of th 
chaser cuts the groove. Then the head expands 
enough to clear the tool and backs off automatically 
This saves a separate setup and operation in another 
machine. 

This part is cut off in the fifth position and subse- 
quently is set in a special swaging die in a No. 3 Bliss 
press which, in a single blow, closes in a 14-inch 
length of the tubular portion to form an interna 
square 0.105-0.108-inch on a side and having shar] 
corners. A square pin fitting this square hole drives 
the shaft, when assembled into the speedometer, and 
the oil groove keeps grease from feeding upward along 
the shaft. 

Cross-Drills in 2 Seconds—-A part termed a contro 
valve wire trunnion, Fig. 5, is produced in a six-spindl 
l-inch Acme. Most of the operations are conven: 
tional but cross drilling is performed in the seconc 
position before the axial hole is tapped in the third 
position. Cross drilling is done in 2 seconds by 4 
3/32-inch high speed steel drill driven at 3600 rpm 
by a separate motor mounted on a cross-slide. Tota 
time per piece is about 4! seconds. 

Valve spring cap keys are among parts made al 
high speed in Brown & Sharpe 2-G screw machines 
from X-1112 cold draw stock. These keys are pro 
duced as rings that are tapered on the outside diam- 
eter with a form tool. After drilling, reaming anc 
cutoff, the ring is automatically transferred to a saw 
ing attachment and is then cut in two with a 1/32 
2-inch slotting saw having 72 teeth. The time Pe! 
pair of parts is 15 seconds. Keys are tumbled 
emery stones to remove burrs before heat-treating. 

Main control valves for Dynaflow transmissions ar 
produced at the rate of 100 an hour in multiple-spindl 
machines having fairly conventional tooling but over 
all length and distances from one end to all shot iders 
have to be held within +0.005-inch limits. The dia! 
gage setup, Fig. 5, is employed to check these dime”: 
sions rapidly. 
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Can You Use Chemical Methods in 


FINISHING 
LUMINUM? 


Wide variety of protective and decoro- 
tive finishes for aluminum can be pro- 
duced economically by strictly chemical 
processes. Surface conversion coatings, 
frosted finishes, diffuse reflector finishes, 
various types of etched surfaces, chem- 
ically produced oxide coatings and a 
method for producing bright chemical 
polish on aluminum by dipping are de- 
scribed here 
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A GREAT variety of strictly chemical methods is 
finding more and more application in finishing alu- 
minum. The use of adherent, inorganic protective 
coatings on aluminum has long been recognized as 
efficacious in reducing corrosion rate and prolong- 
ing paint life. Surface conversion coatings, which 
are formed by chemically converting the metallic 
surface have as their objective the formation of a 
stable and nonreactive coating, integral with the 
base metal, which inhibits corrosion and increases 
the adherence of applied organic finishes. 

Chemical finishing methods also include the frosted 
finish, diffuse reflector finish, various types of 
etched surfaces and chemically produced oxide coat- 
ings. Recently a method for producing a bright 
chemical polish on aluminum by a dipping operation 
was described. Chemical finishing processes can 
produce surface effects not possible by mechanical 
or electrochemical methods. 

Surface Conversion Processes—Surface conversion 


Fig. 1 (above)—Tests showing effect of proper chem- 

ical treatment in preventing couple corrosion. The 2S 

auminum strip on left (1) was chemically treated to 

produce an amorphous phosphate coating, while one 

on right was untreated. Various metals were used as 

cross pieces. Exposure time was 21 months on a roof 
in a semi-industrial atmosphere 


Fig. 2 (right)—Panels shown illustrate effect of 
‘mical treatment on salt spray of panels painted 
with @ single coat of white synthetic enamel designed 
for washing machine use. From top to bottom, panels 
given amorphous phosphate coating treatment 
22,000 hours salt spray; chromic acid anodized 
5800 hours salt spray; chemically oxidized and 
2400 hours salt spray 
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processes are the only methods in use which prepare 
the surface of aluminum as a good base for an or- 
ganic finish. Some of the common methods of con- 
verting aluminum surfaces not involving electro- 
chemical anodizing operations are acid etching, treat- 
ment with phosphoric acid-organic solvent mixture, 
production of chemical oxide coating and formation 
of phosphate coating. One type of phosphoric acid- 
organic solvent mixture is a surface preparation made 
up of an aqueous solution of phosphoric acid with 
organic grease solvents and emulsifiers. The mix- 
ture is usually applied by brush-on or dip, and prob- 
ably forms a thin film of aluminum phosphate on 
the surface of the metal. (U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers specification T-1184-D.) 

Oxide coatings may be produced on aluminum 
surfaces by certain chemical treatment processes. 
Patents pertaining to some of these processes have 
been granted to Aluminum Co. of America. One 
method specifies immersion of the work in a hot 
(about 150° F) solution of 2 per cent sodium car- 
bonate and 0.1 per cent potassium dichromate for a 
period of about 20 minutes. Pores of the oxide film 
thus formed are sealed by a subsequent immersion 
in a hot solution of 5 per cent potassium dichromate 
and the parts are then rinsed. 

The absorbed dichromate neutralizes any residual 
alkali in the coating and tends to increase its pro- 
tective power. Oxide films so formed have been re- 
ported to vary in color, depending on the alloy treat- 
ed, but are usually a yellowish-green after sealing 
in dichromate. Oxide coatings produced by chem- 


ical means are thinner, softer, and more porous 
than those obtained by anodic processes. However 
in general they are more economical and easier to 
apply. These coatings may be dyed; however, it has 
been reported that the colors obtained are not so 
good as those on electrochemical oxide films. 

More recent developments in chemical methods 
for finishing aluminum has been the chemical pro- 
duction of phosphate surface coatings. In one meth- 
od? of this kind, known commercially as Bonderite 
developed by Parker Rust Proof Co., Detroit, coat- 
ings consisting essentially of zinc and aluminum phos- 
phates are formed on the aluminum surface by treat- 
ment with zinc phosphate solutions containing fluo- 
boric acid. Recently, data were presented‘ on the 
“Alodine” process which is described by American 
Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., developers of the 
process, as producing an amorphous phosphate coat- 
ing on aluminum surfaces. One outstanding feature 
of this chemically treated surface is said to be a high 
degree of salt spray corrosion resistance on un- 
painted aluminum. 

Bonderite Process—The Bonderite phosphate coat- 
ing process may be carried out by immersion or 
spray application in the same type of equipment and 
with similar cycles as used for processing steel and 
zinc. Production of the coating involves the follow- 
ing typical steps: (1) Clean work thoroughly by 
immersion in a mild inhibited alkaline cleaner, by 
solvent cleaning, or vapor degreasing. (2) Immerse 
cleaned and rinsed metal in the Bonderite solution 
maintained at a temperature of about 160° F, for 











Fig. 3 (above)—Alloy 3S aluminum bells before and after 

chemical polishing by a dip treatment. Note high degree 

of specular reflectance from the chemically treated bells 
on right. Courtesy Enthone Inc. 


Fig. 4 (right)—Chart from U. 8. patent 2,438,877 showing 
operative ranges and solution composition for producing 
the amorphous phosphate Alodine coating on aluminum 


Fig. 5 (right, center)—Weight in milligrams per square 
foot, of coating at various times and temperatures by im- 
mersion application of Alodine 


Fig. 6 (far right)—-Aluminum dissolution rates in acid so- 

lutions appear to be related to ability to chemically brighten 

the surface. Results obtained for a typical alloy in tests 

recently conducted in Enthone Co. laboratories are shown. 
(120° C, mild agitation) 
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9.4 minutes. This converts the metal surface to a 
uniform phosphate coating. The solution has been 
deseribed as containing zinc phosphate, nitrate and 
fluoborate. (3) Rinse thoroughly in cold water for 
about 30 seconds immediately after treatment in 
the phosphate coating bath. (4) Immediately after 
the water rinse, the work is rinsed for about 30 
seconds in a dilute solution (about 0.05 per cent) 
of chromic acid (sometime phosphoric-chromic mix- 
ture is used here), maintained at a temperature of 
about 180° F. (5) Dry parts thoroughly prior to 
painting. 

The phosphate coating weights obtained by the 
process are reported to vary from 100 mg. to 2 
grams per square foot of surface area, depending 
on the method of application of the coating solution 
and the type of metal pretreatment used. Outstand- 
ing features of the process are that it aids paint 
anchorage appreciably, and tends to prevent paint 
film failure. 

Alodine Process—This process, described as pro- 
ducing an amorphous phosphate coating on alumi- 
num surfaces, was first introduced by American 
Chemical Paint Co. early in 1945. Data recently 
presented on the coating process‘ indicate that the 
main constituents of the coating are chromium phos- 
phate 50-55 per cent; aluminum phosphate 17-23 
per cent; water 22-23 per cent. From these analyses, 
it might be assumed that the coating would have 
the conventional crystalline structure associated with 
other types of phosphate coatings. However, ac- 
cording to work carried out by American Chemical 
Paint Co., microscopic examination, as well as both 
x-ray and electro-diffraction studies have failed to 
show any crystalline pattern or definite defraction 
pattern. 

Processing Steps—Steps recommended for produc- 
ing the amorphous phosphate coating known as the 
Alodine coating consist essentially of the follow- 
ing: (1) Remove surface contaminants by essen- 
tially conventional means. (2) Rinse free of any ad- 
hering alkali. (3) Treat for a short time in the Alo- 
dine solution. This solution consists essentially of 
a mixture of chromic, phosphoric, and hydrofluoric 
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acids in certain well defined proportions. Fig. 4, 
a chart reproduced from U. S. Patent 2,438,877 gives 
the operative ranges of the solution in terms of 
phosphoric acid concentration and the ratio of F:Cro. 
for solutions prepared with an alkali fluoride. (4) 
If the aluminum being processed is not to be painted, 
for maximum corrosion resistance it is dried at ele- 
vated temperature without rinsing, For this applica- 
tion the process is considered complete at this point. 
(5) If the aluminum is to be painted the work from 
steps 3 or 4, above, is rinsed with clean water. (6) 
work is given a final rinse in dilute chromic or phos- 
phoric acids, or a mixture of both. (7) Work is dried. 
Coating may be applied to aluminum surfaces by 
immersion, spraying, or even by brushing. The devel- 
opers of the process have pointed out that consider- 
able latitude is allowable in the concentration of all 
components of the solution without adversely affect- 
ing its coating properties. 

Proper Cleaning Important —In general, cleaning 
procedures prior to the phosphating operation may 
be of conventional type. However, it is important that 
traces of adhering alkali be removed by very thor- 
ough rinsing, as they cause the formation of a loose 
and powdery coating on the surface. Use of a slightly 
acidulated rinse is preferable. Instances have been 
cited where improper rinsing has resulted in contam- 
ination of phosphate processing solutions. 

Coating Thickness—Generally, weight of the amor- 
phous phosphate coating increases with processing 
time, bath strength, and bath temperature. This is 
shown graphically in Fig. 5 for the immersion type 
of treatment. It has been pointed out that ordinarily 
there is no perceptible change in the overall dimen- 
sions of the metal processed because the thickness 
of the coating is about equal to that of the aluminum 
dissolved. However, since the amorphous phosphate 
coating has a greater density than aluminum, there 
is an overall gain in weight of processed metal. 
























TABLE I 
COMPARATIVE SALT SPRAY RESISTANCE RATING AFTER 1500 HOURS EXPOSURE 


Aluminum Surface 
Coating or Treatment 


Chromic Acid Anodized 


en NE UE nS si s.c ecb nce aes ae saw dewena 


Copper bearing alloys .............. 
Sealed Alkaline Chromate-coated 
Non copper bearing alloys .......... 
Copper bearing alloys ........ 
Zine Phosphate Coated 


Non copper bearing alloys ................. 
me” En ee 


Solvent wiped only 


Non copper bearing alloys ................. 


Copper bearing alloys .... 


In this table a rating of 10 indicates no visible failure: 0 indica 


Type of Paint System 
Baked Enamels Air-Dry Enamels 


9.7 7.0 
8.0 5.5 
8.0 6.0 
5.5 4.0 
TPihupe awe 6.5 4.0 
bub seen dae 5.0 2.5 
es ne ee 3.5 1.5 
1.0 0 
tes complete failure. 





Salt-Spray Resistance — Primary 
importance of many chemical treat- 
ment processes for aluminum is their 
paint bonding and under-paint cor- 
rosion-inhibiting properties. Howev- 
er, data available+ on salt spray re- 
sistance of unpainted Alodine treat- 
ed aluminum surfaces show this type 
of chemical treatment to impart a 
considerable degree of corrosion re- 
sistance when used without subse- 
quent application of organic finishes. 
The result of tests conducted by 
American Chemical Paint Co. on the 
Salt-spray resistance of treated alu- 
minum, subsequently painted is shown 
in Fig. 2. It depicts three panels of 
52S aluminum alloy, each painted 
with a single coat of white synthetic 
enamel designed for washing machine 
use, These panels were respectively 
(top to bottom, beginning with A9) 
Alodized, chromic acid anodized, and 
chemically oxidized by a proprietary 
process. It was reported that the 
elapsed time to removal from salt 
spray were respectively 22,000 hours, 
5800 hours, and 2400 hours. Table I 
based on American Chemical Paint 
laboratory tests shows the compara- 
tive salt spray resistance of several 
different types of chemically treated 
surfaces, subsequently painted. 

Couple-Corrosion — Chemical coat- 
ings of the amorphous phosphate 
type on aluminum have been shown 
to have a very high surface resis- 
tance. This indicates an application 
for protection against bi-metallic or 
galvanic corrosion. Fig. 1 shows the 
results of tests conducted by the 
American Chemical Paint Co. to de- 
termine the insulating effects of the 
amorphous phosphate coating with 
respect to several different metals. 
Referring to this figure, the strip 
on the left, uncorroded, is 2S alum- 
inum chemically treated to produce 
the amorphous phosphate coating, 
while that on the right is uncoated. 

Strapped between the strips are 
different metals attached with hollow 
brass rivets. The whole “ladder” of 
test pieces was exposed for a total 
of 21 months on a roof in a semi- 
industrial area within 100 feet of a 
much used railroad. In addition, in 
order to accelerate the effect, it was 
also exposed to 150 hours salt spray. 
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The cross pieces in Fig. 1 are, reading 
from the top, as follows: Magnesium, 
untreated (corroded away); 17ST 
aluminum; 3S aluminum; chrome 
plated steel; galvanized iron; and tin 
plated steel. 

It can be noted that in all cases 
there is notably less corrosion of the 
coated strip at the points of bi- 
metallic attack than on the untreated 
strip, showing that the treated strip 
offers considerable protection against 
galvanic corrosion. 

Chemical Brightening Aluminum— 
Recently, research work carried out 
a method for chemical brightening 
and polishing of wrought aluminum 
alloys has been reported.1 The stud- 
ies made under this program showed 
that mixtures of phosphoric acid, 
nitric acid and water had the prop- 
erty, of brightening and polishing, 
when wrought aluminum alloys were 
immersed for varying lengths of time, 
15 seconds to 10 minutes, at tem- 
peratures ranging from 210 to 280°F. 
The fact that certain acid solutions 
will brighten and polish while others 
will merely etch wrought aluminum 
alloys appears to be related to the 
solution rate of the alloy. Fig. 6, 
based on recent work conducted in 
the Enthone Co. laboratories shows 
the rate of dissolution of a typical 
aluminum alloy in acid solution. Re- 
duction in solution rate with the ad- 
dition of nitric acid is accompanied 
in most cases by an increase in bril- 
liance of the finish obtained. 

Experiments were carried out 
which included a comparison of the 
dissolution properties of the high 
copper, high magnesium, and the 
commercially pure aluminum alloys 
in four different baths. The composi- 
tion of the four different baths, stud- 
ied, expressed in gram moles per liter, 
was as follows: Phosphoric acid- 
water solution consisted of 13.4 per 
cent phosphoric acid (ortho) and 17.9 
per cent water. The phosphoric acid- 
water-acetic acid solution consisted 
of 11.7 per cent phosphoric acid, 15.6 
per cent water and 2.6 per cent ace- 
tic acid; the phosphoric acid-water- 
nitric system was made up of 13.4 per 
cent phosphoric acid, 17.0 per cent 
water, and 0.58 per cent nitric acid; 
the four-component, phosphoric acid- 





water-acetic-nitric system was com. 
posed of phosphoric acid 11.3 per 
cent, water 14.8 per cent, acetic aciq 
2.6 per cent, and nitric acid 0.50 per 
cent. Results obtained in the experi- 
ments with respect to the surface fin. 
ish on aluminum are summarized in 
Table II. 


Chemical Polishing of Aluminum— 
Chemical polishing of aluminum on 
an industrial scale from _ solutions 
composed primarily of phosphoric 
acid, nitric acid, and water may in- 
troduce the finishing engineer to an 
entirely new set of operating prob- 
lems. A few that must be considered 
are as follows: (1) Operation of 
baths at elevated temperatures pro. 
duces high vaporization losses which 
not only produces an unusual exhaust 
problem but also changes the bath 
composition; (2) time and tempera- 
ture to reach the optimum brilliance 
of finish will vary with the alloy and 
perhaps with its temper; (3) drying 
must be accomplished without water 
spotting; and (4) materials for con- 
struction of equipment must be care- 
fully selected. 

According to the work reported 
from the Enthone Laboratories! three 
variables are known to affect the pol- 
ish obtained on a given aluminum 
part. They are: Chemical composi- 
tion of the bath, operating time and 
temperature. In order to determine 
the proper conditions to use for a 
specific aluminum part with a given 
solution composition, test runs should 
be made in the plant to determine 
the optimum cycle. Thus, typical 
parts to be processed should be 
dipped for varying times at varying 
temperatures. 

In using a bath of the basic com- 
position described above, it has been 
suggested! that the range of 180 to 
280° F be covered, with dipping times 
of from 15 seconds to 5 minutes. It 
is important that these tests be run 
on the actual parts since spinning, 
drawing, and other forming opera- 
tions appear to change the temper 
sufficiently to have an effect on the 
polish. From the practical standpoint 
it is generally advisable to operate 
the bath at the lowest possible tem- 
perature that will give polishing in 
order to minimize vaporization losses. 

Recommended equipment for chem- 
ical polishing baths of the above 
type is stainless steel tanks and racks 
employing welded assembly. Stainless 
alloys 321 and 237 have been success- 
fully used in tank construction. A 
satisfactory heat source should be 
provided. Some chemical polishing 
baths for aluminum, notably the «ce 
tic acid modification of the phosphor- 
ic acid, nitric acid, water combina- 
tion liberate sufficient heat during 
the polishing reaction that they niust 
be cooled in operation. In addit on, 
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- THIS COMMUTATOR Can Stand The 
) an 
Ge Most Rugged Service, Yet Costs 
. of 
pro- Less To Produce 
hich ; 
aust 
bath 
era- 
ance 
and 
ying 
rater 
con- 
are- 
yrted 
hree SMALL MOTOR COMMUTATORS made by the Spring Division 
- pol- of the Borg Warner Corp., Bellwood, Ill, from Revere OFHC 
inum (Oxygen-Free High Conductivity) copper, exploded to show method 
posi- of construction. After copper shell was stamped and formed on 
and multi-slide machine and plastic molding material injected into it 
mine longitudinal slats were sawed just deep enough to completely pene- 
= . trate the thickness of copper and thus form the segments, each of 
sae which are insulated electrically from one another and anchored 
ould firmly in the plastic. 
mine 
pical 
1 be 
rying 
neat ]r was quite a complex problem the Spring Division of connection between commutator and shaft without use of 
been Borg Warner Corp. dropped into the lap of Revere’s a bushing and key. 
30 to Technical Advisory Service. They were getting set to manu- To determine if these commutators could really take it, 
times facture commutators for small motors and they wanted test motors in which they were used were speeded up to 
as. It to select the best material for the job. 35,000 rpm. Although the wiring in the rotors practically 
» run Here were the specifications: The material had to be the exploded at that speed, there were no failures in the commu- 
ning, hardest possible yet still able to take the extremely severe tators, Temperature tests up to 400° F. were also made. 
pera- forming operation which was to be done in a multi-slide Here again there was no damage to the commutator, 
mper machine. High hardness was necessary in order to com- though the rotor wiring was badly damaged due to the 
n the bine maximum wear resistance with the ability to with- combination of centrifugal force and decrease in wire 
point stand the extreme centrifugal force developed in small strength. Once again the unusual combination of properties 
aii motors operating at high speeds. In addition, in the mold- of Revere OFHC copper had played a part in helping 
ing operation, which is done after the copper shells have another one of the country’s leading manufacturers pro- 
tom: been formed, it was necessary to hold the diameter of the duce an outstanding product at less cost. 
ng in shell to within .001” in order to prevent the plastic from Perhaps this or some other Revere Metal can be of help 
osses. flowing between the mold and the outer surfaces of the in improving your product—cutting your production costs. 
shem- commutator. An equal tolerance was also imposed upon the Toward that end we suggest that you get in touch with your 
above height of the solid cylindrical portion for the same reason. nearest Revere Sales Office. 
racks [fq Also of great importance was the need for the cylinder wall 
inless ff being almost absolutely flat. : 
coe Because of long experience with somewhat similar prob- 
A be cms Revere recommended trial of OFHC (Oxygen-Free 
“ § High Conductivity) copper, four numbers hard. This was 
ld be ™ ‘ested along with several other metals. The OFHC alone COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
ish el ™ Was found to produce excellent parts, and with tolerances Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
fd Far eee 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,New Yor 
} y sharp ben 
abina Where the anchoring lugs join the side of the shell. oe © 
luring An unusual feature of these commutators is the plastic Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and 
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TABLE Il 
VISUAL OBSERVATION OF CHEMICALLY TREATED ALUMINUM 


Phosphoric Acid-Water- 
Nitric Acid 


Brightening to polishing in 


Phosphoric Acid-Water- 


Alloy Phosphoric Acid-Water- 
Acetic Acid-Nitrie Acid 


Treated Phosphoric Acid-Water Acetic Acid 


28 1/2H Brightening to some polishing Slight brightening in 3 minutes Brightening to polishing in 
in 3 minutes 3 minutes 3 minutes 
24 ST3 Etched throughout 3 minute Brightened in 15 seconds but Brightened for 30 seconds but Brightening changing to polish. 
cycle etched thereafter to 3 minute uneven attack with milky de- ing in 3 minute range 
time posit for 1 to 3 minute cycles 
| 52S 1/2H Etched throughout 3 minute Brightened at 15 seconds and Brightening to polishing in Brightening to polishing in 3 
cycle etched thereafter to 3 minutes 3 minutes minutes 














(Tests conducted in Enthone Co. Laboratories) 





good exhaust ventilation must be pro- 
vided. Depending on the temperature 
of operation of the bath, parts may 
be supported on racks, or basket 
handling methods may be used. 

Characteristics of Polished Surfaces 
—Color appearance of a _ properly 
chemically polished aluminum surface 
resembles that of a bright chromium 
plate, as is illustrated by the treated 
parts shown in Fig. 3. Physical ap- 
pearance, however, may vary widely 
depending on the original conditions 
of the surface, the alloy, and the op- 
erating conditions used in the treat- 
ment. Chemical polishing occurs with 
the dissolution of aluminum ranging 
from 0.0002 to 0.001-inch of surface 
thickness. Thus, such methods of 
treatment do not flow the metal as 
in mechanical polishing; as a result, 
deep mechanical abrasions are not 
removed. 

These characteristics suggest one 
application of the process, namely, in 
finishing procedures where the cost 
picture allows prior work. Mechanical 
buffing is used for the first operation, 
thereby eliminating all deep scratch- 
es and imperfections, and the chemi- 
cal polishing follows for the finishing 
step, leaving the surface with a clear 
brilliance. However, where a finish- 
ing procedure is desired, either be- 
cause of cost considerations or be- 
cause of unusual contours, making 
buffing impossible in many instances, 
it has been found: that a chemical 
polishing process will give a very at- 
tractive surface on the regular mill 
finished material. 

Since the resistance to corrosion 
of the highly finished aluminum parts 
leaving the chemical polishing bath 
is about the same as the original 
stock, very little passivity being im- 
parted by the treatment, it may be 
in order to consider subsequent meth- 
ods of treatment which will add to 
the corrosion resistance of the ar- 
ticles. Following the brightening 
treatment, the parts may be rinsed 
thoroughly and anodized. Shorter an- 
odizing cycles than are normal may 
be used to give corrosion resistance 
and yet not hide the brilliance of the 
original finish. The anodized part may 
be sealed and used as is, or it may 
be dyed to give extremely rich color 
effects. 
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A second method of finishing the 
highly polished surface is based on 
the use of organic films. A tempor- 
ary coating of this type useful for 
cheap articles are so called water- 
shedding lacquers; in addition, their 
use assists in obtaining waterspot- 
free drying. However, a baked lac- 
quer has been found to be much more 
durable and is generally considered 
for more expensive articles where 
provisions are made for drying and 
spraying. 

Miscellaneous Chemical Treatments 
—Recent publications of Reynolds 
Metals Co.3 have presented details 
on several processes for chemical 
treatment of aluminum = surfaces, 
some of which may impart special 
properties. 

Modified Bauer-Vogel Process—It 
has been reported that this process 
is of considerable commercial import- 
ance in the foreign field for the pro- 
duction of a protective oxide film on 
aluminum and aluminum alloys free 
of copper. The treatment involves im- 
mersion of the work in an aqueous 
solution of 5 per cent sodium carbon- 
ate and 1.5 per cent sodium chromate 
at 195-212° F for 3-5 minutes, then 
rinsing in water. The surface film 
formed (reportedly a slate gray in 
color) has been described as possess- 
ing fair adhesion and abrasion resis- 
tance. This treatment has been used 
as a base for painting and coloring. 
The hardness and corrosion resistance 
of the film can be increased by im- 
mersion in a 3-5 per cent sodium sil- 
icate solution, at about 195° F for 
15 minutes. 

Protal Process — This treatment 
consists of immersing aluminum for 
about 40 minutes in boiling solution 
of 0.5 per cent alkali manganate, 
molybdate or vanadate, and 1 per 
cent sodium hydroxide or carbonate. 
It is reported that the alkaline solu- 
tion produces metallic compounds 
which form two oxides, a higher one 
which is soluble in alkali, and a low- 
er insoluble. This occurs under the 
reducing action of hydrogen liberated 
at the aluminum surface. The lower 
oxide is deposited in the aluminum 
oxide film, forming what is described 
as an adherent protective oxide film 
on the metal. 


Pacz Process—This process claims 
the treatment of aluminum in a hot 
(160-212° F) solution consisting of 
about 0.15 per cent sodium fluosili- 
cate, sodium oxalate, or sodium fluo. 
zirconate, 0.25 per cent nickel or co- 
balt salts, 0.3 per cent sodium or 
ammonium nitrate, to yield a protec- 
tive, colored, abrasion-resistant film 
The variation in color tone in cer. 
tain areas is said to result from the 
weak etching action of the sodium 
fluosilicate, etc., which dissolves alu- 
minum. Darker areas result from the 
aluminum alloy constituents, such as 
iron or silicon, which are not at- 
tacked. 

McCullock Process—-A white pro- 
tective film is said to be formed on 
commercially pure aluminum, or 4 
greenish-white film is formed on alu- 
minum alloys, by immersion in a 
hot (160-212° F) solution of 1 per 
cent calcium hydroxide and 1 per 
cent calcium sulphate for about 1 
hour. The calcium sulphate is used 
to reduce the alkalinity of the bath: 
it has been reported that correspond- 
ing strontium compounds produce 
films equally as good. After treat- 
ment in the solution, until the active 
evolution of hydrogen subsides, the 
metal is washed and heated to about 
390° F. This reportedly evaporates 
the water present in the film which 
is said to be composed of calcium 
and aluminum sulphate and alumi- 
num oxide, and increases its elec- 
trical resistance. One report states 
that if aluminum is treated in a hot 
bath of 0.5 per cent barium oxide and 
0.5 per cent barium sulphate, uniform 
silvery-gray adherent and protective 
films are formed on the metal. 

Chromatizing—This treatment in- 
volves the treatment of aluminum in 
chromic acid solution to form a very 
thin, inert aluminum oxide film on 
the metal surface which serves to 
promote paint adhesion. One bath 
that has been recommended is a 5- 
10 per cent solution of chromic acid 
maintained at a temperature of 140- 
150° F. Work is left in the solution 
for about 5 minutes, after which it 
is rinsed in cold water and dried 

Frosted Finish for Aluminum— 
Frosted finishes produced on alumi- 
num by chemical treatments have a 
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.002” is not much... less than the thickness of this 
sheet of paper. eh yy 


: 7 
... Yet a .002” oversize variation, common in Commeftial 
quality strip steel (standard thickness tolerance, .020” 
thick: plus or minus .002”; standard crown tolerance, 
over 12” wide: plus .002”) adds 114 ounces to the weight 
of a square foot of .020” strip, increasing the weight from 
13% ounces to 1424 ounces. 


This means you lose 219 square feet on every ton of 
020” strip steel which runs a permissible .002” oversize. 


... The wear on fabricating dies sized to handle .020” 
strip is obvious. Often the number of units produced 
per die grind is reduced 15% or more. 


You can avoid much of this loss by using CMP THIN- 
STEEL. With a plus or minus thickness tolerance often 14 
or less of commercial tolerances, “yield” per ton can be 
increased as much as 10% or more while tool life in- 
creases of 10% to 15% are common. 


In addition, you can reduce machine shutdown and 
change-over time by ordering CMP THINSTEEL in 
extra-long coils—up to 300 pounds per inch of width. 


Why not let a CMP representative show you how much 
you can save by using THINSTEEL. 


( 





You can have cost-cutting 


emp THINSTEEL 


in these grades and sizes 


LOW CARBON—Four rolled tempers or dead soft 
annealed. Regular #2 finish or #3 bright for 
plating plus electro zinc coated for corrosion 
resistance. Cold rolled strip steel .001” and 
heavier, up to 24” wide. 


SPRING STEEL—.25%, to 1.35°% maximum carbon. 
Four rolled tempers or spheroidized annealed 
plus hardened and tempered grades in thin sizes. 
All finishes, spring steel .001” and heavier. 


STAINLESS STEEL—AIi popular types and finishes 
plus the CMP exclusive bright annealed chrome- 
nickel grades in thicknesses from .001” up. High 
tensile grades are a particular CMP stainless 
strip speciality. 


| the| Gold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, 


OHIO 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO « DETROIT ¢ ST. LOUIS © INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES 
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attractive silvery appearance much 
like that of finely etched glass. The 
method is useful for finishing small 
or intricately shaped articles not 
adapted to machine methods. How- 
ever, in many instances subsequent 
finishing treatments are required to 
make the finish more permanent. 
According to recommendations) of 
Aluminum Co. of America, the first 
step in the frosting of aluminum is 
to etch in a hot caustic soda solution. 
This operation may be carried out in 
a wide range of conditions depending 
on the gage of the metal and the 
finish required. Immersion for 1 min- 
ute in a i5 per cent sodium hydrox- 
ide solution at 160-180° F is fre- 
quently used, although the concentra- 
tion may vary from 2-25 per cent, 
and the bath is sometimes heated to 
boiling. It has been reported that the 





GIVES CORES A LIFT: A 50 per cent increase in production is a result 
of installation of a hydraulic lift for transferring cores to and from oven 
conveyor racks in the Charles City, lowa foundry of Oliver Corp. It is 
used in conjunction with two conveyorized core baking ovens with in- 
sulated cooling chambers, made by Despatch Oven Co., Minneapolis. 
Loader lifts and deposits three separate loads from the roller conveyor 
onto the three levels of the oven rack. Unloading is performed in a 
similar manner at the end of the oven cooling zone, the cores not being 
handled until the assembly operation. 


etching process is greatly acceler- 
ated at the boiling temperature, but 
the caustic may dry in streaks, caus- 
ing stains. 

To overcome this difficulty some 
manufacturers use a 5 per cent caus- 
tic soda solution, followed immediate- 
ly by immersion in a 2 per cent solu- 
tion. The second solution is too weak 
to attack the surface of the alumi- 
num in a short time, and therefore 
eliminates to some degree the prob- 
lem of staining. If the time between 
etching and rinsing is kept at a min- 
imum, the danger of staining is mini- 
mized. Also, there is less risk of dis- 
coloration when cold water instead of 
hot water is used for rinsing. 

Third step in the process is to im- 
merse in strong nitric acid to neu- 
tralize any sodium hydroxide left on 
the surface. A solution that has been 














r commended is made by mixin 
to two parts of concentrated . itric 
acid with one part of water. This 
part of the process removes the 
colored film left on the surfa‘e py 
the caustic solution and leaves the 
metal with a clean frosted {finish 
Following this, the parts are rinsed 
in clear, cold water and finally dried, 

When aluminum alloys which con. 
tain substantial amounts of silicon 
are to be frosted, it is necessary to 
add hydrofluoric acid to the nitric 
acid. One part of concentrated hydro- 
fluoric acid to four-eight parts of 
concentrated nitric acid is a propor. 
tion that has been successfully used, 

It is important that this acid mix. 

ture be used cold; if it becomes hot 

during use, a yellow coating may be 
produced that is difficult to remove. 
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Shows Packaged Grinding System 


COMPLETELY self-contained and 
portable, a packaged dry grinding 
system made by Hardinge Co. Inc., 
York, Pa., needs but a single power 
connection to be put into operation. 
Unit will be exhibited at the 22nd 
Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
in New York, Nov. 28 to December 3. 
Measuring 5 x 7% feet and 8 feet 
high, the packaged system include, 
a constant-weight feeder suspended’ 
from a 3 cu ft feed bin, a conical 
mill with drive motor, air classifying 
system with loop classifier, cyclone 
product collector, exhaust fan and 
piping, bag-type duct collector and 
“electric ear’ sound control unit. 


Metal Finishing Guide Offered 


INCLUDED in the 18th annual edi- 
tion of the Metal Finishing guide- 
book-directory are articles on various 
phases of such subjects as finishing 
plant engineering, abrasive methods, 
cleaning, pickling and _ electropolish- 
ing, plating solutions, surface treat- 
ments and control and testing. 

In addition to the more than 70 
articles there are sections devoted to 
first aid procedures, a directory by 
product classifications, a list of trade 
names and list of consultants, schools 
teaching electroplating, engineering 
societies and reference books. Pub- 
lisher is Finishing Publications Inc. 
New York. 
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HOBBING CAVITIES 





ALLOY STEELS 


FAST, economical method of form- 
ing molds for plastics consists of 
pressing a hardened steel master hob 
into an annealed steel blank. The 
master hob is an exact duplicate of 
the part to be produced in the die or 
mold. The hobbing industry has 
come a long way in the last 15 to 20 
years. Years ago, the plastics in- 
dustry was limited to very small 
parts such as radio knobs and small 
electrical parts. As molded parts 
became larger, naturally the capacity 
of hobbing presses had to be in- 
creased also. Today, 3000-ton presses 
are common all through the hobbing 
industry. One press in the plastics 
industry has a capacity of 8000 tons. 

About 15 to 20 years ago when 
hobbing was in its infancy, a press 
of 500 tons capacity was considered 
large and the size of hobbed cavities 
in those days was limited to approxi- 
mately 8 square inches. Steel used 
in hobbed cavities was a plain Swed- 
ish iron of the carbon 0.05, man- 
ganese 0.15 type. This hobbing steel 
when carburized had no core hard- 
ness to speak of; there were many 
cavity failures in the compression 
molding field. 

Retainer Rings—In the hobbing of 
steel hobbed cavities, a retainer ring 
is necessary to confine the metal as 
the hob is pushed into the blank. 
These retainer rings are made of 
heat treated tool steel and are de- 
signed to withstand great pressures. 
With the coming of the larger presses 
and increased capacities, it became 
necessary to design larger and strong- 
er rings to hold the blanks. 


Retainer rings are made in various 
sizes and shapes; round blanks re- 
quire rings in 14-inch sizes up to 6 
inches; over 6-inch blank sizes in- 
crease by the inch up to 10 inches. 
Blanks measuring 10 to 22 inches are 
special and must be made to order. 
For rectangular blanks a large rec- 
tangular ring and spacers are used 
to confine the various size blanks. 
The openings in the retainer rings are 
made with an angle on all sides to 
facilitate the easy ejection of the 
blank after the hobbing operation is 
completed. 


Taper on the side walls is also 
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nomically by hobbing techniques 


By JOHN SEKOWSKI 


Midland Die & Engraving Co. 
Chicago 


used for closing hobbed cavities. 
Although these rings are made with 
very heavy walls and are as strong 
as it is possible to make them, on 
occasions they will break in hobbing. 
When this happens one would think 
a bomb had exploded. 

For this reason all hobbing presses 
should be well protected with armor 
plate, because one of these particles 
flying from a broken hob or a broken 
ring could seriously injure the op- 
erator. The usual procedure is to 
have a safety glass peek-hole in the 
armor plate doors. This helps the op- 
erator to do a better job because he 
can see the progress being made by 
the hob as it sinks into the hobbed 
cavity. 

Steel for Hobs—Years ago, when 
plain Swedish iron was used exclu- 
sively for hobbed cavities, tool steels 
known as the chrome manganese 
tungsten type (carbon 0.9, chromium 
0.5, manganese 1.15, tungsten 0.5) 
were used for hobs. Here again hob 
steels présented a problem similar to 
the one just discussed on the rings, 
because the capacities of hobbing 
presses have been increased and 
tougher alloy steels are now used in 
hobbing. This forced the hobbing 
industry to develop tougher steels 
for hobs. Hob steels of today must 
be able to withstand as high as 150 
tons per square inch of pressure. The 
steel most commonly used in hobs 
today is known as a chrome silicon 
manganese type with 2.5 per cent 
tungsten. This is a chisel type of 
steel and has proved very satisfac- 
tory. For large hobs that require 
greater pressures, the high speed 
type of steel is usually used. 

In the construction of hobs, the 
toolmaker must be sure he has the 
proper drafts on all hobbing surfaces. 
Above all, he must be careful to avoid 
thin sections, unbalanced sections, 
and sharp corners on hobs to be used 
in the hobbing of alloy steel. If at 

From data presented by the author before 


the 1949 conference, Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Chicago. 






Long-running, trouble-free cavities for 
molding plastics can be produced eco- 


all possible, corners on hobs should 
have at least a 0.010-inch radius, 
Draft on the side walls of hobs are 
quite necessary because if this draft 
is not present, the hob will have a 
tendency to tear as it is going down 
into the blank. Another reason for 
the draft on the side walls of a hob 
is so that it can be fitted into the 
cavity after annealing for subsequent 
pushes. Many hobs have been brok- 
en in the process of pulling them out 
of the cavities. 

This is usually due to undercuts or 
backdraft on the side walls of the 
hobs; therefore, the toolmaker should 
be very careful to avoid these errors 
in making hobs. Thin sections on 
hobs should be avoided at all times. 
It is usually more economical to ma- 
chine or engrave thin slots in cavities 
than to try to hob them. This may 
result in a broken hob and getting 
into a lot of trouble one way or the 
other. 

Unbalanced sections on hobs, such 


as an angle on one side and a straight | 


wall on the opposite side, will give a 
hobber no end of headaches as the 
hob goes down into the cavity blank. 
Angles will force the hob over to 
one side and if there are any pro- 
jections or indentations of any kind 
on the face of the hob, for instance, 
lines or letters, they will be torn in 
the hobbing process. Sometimes an 
unbalanced condition can be remedied 
by building a double cavity hob. In 
this way a balanced condition instead 
of an unbalanced one will prevail. 


Regardless of how careful a tool- 
maker is in making the hob, unless 
it has the proper hardening and 
drawing, the hob will be useless. 


Hob Breakage — Because of the 
toughness of alloy hobbing steel, the 
hobber experiences more hob break- 
age. Replacing hobs has become an 
expensive item in the cost of hob- 
bing, so like other toolmakers, the 
hobber has turned to the toolmaker’s 
friend, the welder. Welding of hobs 
has proved quite satisfactory. Sec- 
tions that occasionally break o are 
welded on, saving the time an: €X 
pense of making a new hob. 

In hobbing alloy steel, all th pit 
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especially avoided because the 
ugher the hobbing steel the tougher 
me a hobber has in making a good 
iwvity. The alloy steel most com- 
monly used in the plastic industry 
today has the following analysis: 
Carbon 0.08, chrome 1.4, nickel 0.5, 
molybdenum 0.25 per cent. This type 
of steel has proved very success- 
ful in all types of plastic molding; 
injection, compression, and transfer. 
When carburized it has a surface 
hardness of 60 Rockwell C and it 
takes a very high polish. In a 3- 
inch cavity cross section Rockwell C 
reading in the core will be 10 to 20. 
This is very tough stuff as com- 
pared to the zero reading of the old 
Swedish iron type of hobbing steel. 


More Frequent Annealing—In mak- 
ing test hobbings, the differences in 
depths with similar tons of pressure 
have been checked, using the same 
hob size blanks on both types of steel. 
With the old type of Swedish iron a 
depth of 1% inches was attained, 
while in this new alloy hobbing steel, 
the same hob penetrated only %-inch. 
Hobbing in the alloy types of steel 
requires annealing more times than 
were used in the hobbing of plain 
iron, but very few jobs are impos- 
sible to hob in an alloy steel when 
the proper annealing precedures are 
used. 

There was a time when most mold- 
ers would frown on the use of hobbed 
cavities for molding high impact or 
semi-impact materials. Of course, 
this is all by the board today, be- 
cause with these alloy hobbing steels 
there have been many long runs 
made with high impact materials. 
The injunction molders have also had 
some cavity failures with the plain 
hobbing steel. However, with the use 
of alloy hobbing steels in the injec- 
tion field, one hardly hears of cavity 
failures today. 


Air Hardening Steel—Latest addi- 
tion to the hobbing steel family is an 
alloy steel of the air hardening type. 
This steel contains carbon 0.10, 
chrome 5, silicon 0.20, molybdenum 
0.90, manganese 0.30, vanadium 0.35. 
One can see from this analysis it is 
& very tough steel. As a comparison 
between the hobbability of this air 
hardening steel and the alloy hobbing 
steel referred to previously, the air 
hardening steel cavity after being 
Subjected to the same pressure at- 
tained a depth of only 4 to %-inch. 
This clearly demonstrates that the 
hobber will be forced to anneal the 
air hardening steel cavity three times 
chieve the same result that can 
be attained in one annealing process 
us 2 the alloy hobbing steel. 

is type of steel has worked out 
satisfactorily for long-running 
Pl ic jobs and also for zinc die 
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casting dies, since it has a lot of re- 
sistance to heat, holding its physical 
properties at operating temperatures 
of 800° F. If this air hardening steel 
is pack hardened, it will give a sur- 
face hardness of 60-64 rockwell C 
and a core hardness of 35 to 38 rock- 
well C, Cavities made. of this steel 
compare favorably with tool steel 
cavities. 

Without a doubt, the thing in 
which we are all most interested, is 
cost. The moldmaker always wants 
to know the cost per cavity, also 
what the increase in the cost of 
hobbed cavities will be with the use 
of alloy steel. The molder, however, 
is interested in the cavity cost per 
unit of molded part. In answer to 
the moldmaker’s question, alloy steels 
have increased the cost of hobbed 
cavities. However, considering the 
toolmaker’s wages today, cost of ma- 
chining multiple cavity molds is pro- 
hibitive. When a cavity lends itself, 
hobbing is still the most economical 
way to make it, whether it will be 
made in regular hobbing steel for 
shorter runs or in alloy hobbing steels 
for longer runs or in high impact ma- 
terials. 





LARGEST UNIT: To be used for the clean annealing of sheets in box 
annealers in the strip sheet mill of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, is this DX atmosphere generating unit. The largest ever produced 
by Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., it employs the partial combus- 
tion of natural gas and has a capacity of 35,000 cu ft of DX gas per hour 


Threads 1500 Pieces per Hour 


TWELVE spindles provided with lead 
screw feed and carrying die heads, 
six on each end, make possible con- 
tinuous threading from both ends of 
suspension arms on a_ double-end 
horizontal threading machine. Made 
by Davis & Thompson Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., the machine maintains 
continuity of thread by lead screw 
bushings always being in the same 
relation. 

Work piece loading is done by the 
operator at an open station while the 
machine is in operation. As it pro- 
gresses through its cycle, work pieces 
are held by equalizing jaws in the 
fixture through a chain clamping ar- 
rangement. When threading opera- 
tion is complete, die heads are opened 
by an outside contact ring, lead 
screw is released, spindle returned to 
starting position, fixtures automati- 
cally unclamped and work rolled into 
a discharge chute. Production of this 
piece is at the rate of 1060 pieces 
per hour but 1500 pieces may be 
produced, depending upon type of 
workpiece, material characteristics. 
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STEELMAKING 








Production of 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Stainless steels as we know them today appear to have originated 

from experiments of Harry Brearley of Sheffield, England. While 

trying to develop a more erosion resistant iron-base gun lining, 

he accidentally noticed that some specimens failed to rust, thus 
discovering stainless steel 


By B. H. DeLONG 


Vice President and Technical Director 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Reading, Pa. 


PART I 


TAINLESS steels, with a few exceptions repre- 
sent a group of about thirty steel alloys, each 
containing over 11.5 per cent chromium with or with- 
out other alloy additions, notably nickel and molyb- 
denum. These steels find many applications because 
of their versatility, strength, durability and beauty, 
and have opened new horizons in the fields of trans- 
portation, food handling, achitecture, chemistry, auto- 
motive and petroleum production, dairying and many 
others. 

Twenty-five years ago these steels were in their in- 
fancy; however, since that time their use and devel- 
opment has increased tremendously. Production rose 
from 42,000 tons in 1929 to over 500,000 tons in 1947. 
From the demands of industry there is every reason 
to believe that further important developments are 
to come. 

Some of the results of Harry Brearley’s epoch mak- 
ing work are described in U. S. Patent 1,197,256 
dated Sept. 5, 1916. Claim 4 of his patent reads as 





follows: “A hardened and polished article of manu- 
facture composed of a ferrous alloy containing ap- 
proximately C—0.30 per cent, Mn—0.30 per cent, and 
Cr—13.0 per cent.” 

Not only is this patent historical because of its 
content but it should remain as a classic example of 
literary brevity. It contains only 90 lines. It is in- 
teresting to record that at the time of his discovery 
Brearley was trying to develop a more erosion resist- 
ant iron-base gun lining and not a stainless steel. 
During the course of his work he observed that 
some of his specimens, after being stored away for 
a long time, did not show any signs of rust which 
was really most unusual considering the damp English 
climate. It did not take long then to realize that it 
was possible to convert the reliable servant “iron” 
to a noble state capable of ruling over many domin- 
ions formerly trusted only to more expensive metals 
such as nickel alloys or silver. 

One of the characteristics of Brearley’s 0.30 pet 
cent carbon, 13.0 per cent chromium steel is that it 
must be hardened by heat treatment before it be- 
comes truly stainless. This restriction is due to the 
fact that the steel contains 0.30 per cent carbon. It 
is perhaps not of Brearley’s choosing that the carbon 
content was so high but rather that the raw materials 
and melting practices of the time conspired to dictaté 
the minimum percentage ailowable. With develop- 
ment of relatively inexpensive low carbon ferro- 
chrome it gradually became possible to melt heats of 
steel in the arc furnace with 0.10 per cent carbon 
maximum. At this low carbon content it is no longer 
necessary to harden the steel to obtain stainless 
properties. The lower carbon stainless steel also has 
much better formability and because it is inexpen- 
sive, is used in many applications. 


Fig. 1—Hammer cogging a 12-inch stainless ste¢ 
ingot on a 7-ton hammer 
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Use “National” graphite stool inserts in your open-bottom 
molds and you eliminate stickers completely and forever! 
Other advantages of graphite stool inserts are: 


® They increase stool life by 
a wide margin 

® Fewer stools are required 
— lower foundry costs 

@ They resist erosive action 
of falling molten metal 

For more information on 

“National” graphite stool in- 

Serts, write to National Carbon 

Company, Inc., Dept. S. 








The term ‘‘ National’’ 
#s a registered trade-mark of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Division Sales Offices: 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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If you use plug-bottom molds, 
“National” carbon mold plugs 
save dollars. They last longer... 
weigh less... are truer to shape 
+++ won't stick, spall, or contami- 
nate the ingot. Write us for com- 
plete details. 


THESE PRODUCTS SOLD IN CANADA BY CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY LTD., TORONTO 4, CANADA 
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The author received his 
A. B. degree in chemistry 
from Cornell University in 
1909. For a year following 
graduation he was employed 
as a chemist at the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. 
In the latter part of 1910, he 
became associated with Car- 
penter Steel Co., as assis- 
tant to the metallurgist, In 
1915 he was appointed metal- 
lurgist and in 1941 became chief metallurgist in 
charge of the research department. Four years 
later, he was appointed vice president and technical 
director as well as a director of the corporation, 
which positions he holds today. 

His technical connections include membership in 
the American Iron & Steel Institute, Iron & Steel 
Institute of Great Britain, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, American Society for 
Testing Material and the American Chemical So- 
ciety. 

The basic patents of free-machining stainless 
steels were developed under his direction. From 
1942 to 1948 he served as chairman of the Stainless 
Technical Committee of the American Iron & Steel 
Institute, of which committee he is still a member. 














Perhaps simultaneously with Brearley’s discovery 
was that of Benno Strauss and Edward Maurer work- 
ing at the Krupp works, Essen, Germany. These two 
scientists were initially interested in heat resistant 
metals composed primarily of nickel and chromium. 
The corrosion resistance of these alloys was early ap- 
preciated but so was their high cost, owing to high 
nickel content. They proceeded therefore to find out 
how much of the nickel could be supplanted by iron 
and yet remain corrosion resistant although not 
necessarily heat resistant. The result was Krupp’s 
V2A steel now so commonly known in this country 
as “18-8’’, since it contains 18 per cent chromium and 
8 per cent nickel. Not only is it unnecessary to harden 
this steel for maximum corrosion resistance but it is 
incapable of being hardened by heat treatment. 

High grade controlled scrap, ferroalloys, and other 
raw materials are necessary for making quality 


Fig. 2—Rough turning a stainless steel round bil- 
let to remove surface defects 
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stainless steel. Melting conditions such as atmos. 
pheres, and slags, (oxidizing and reducing), togetiier 
with temperature must be readily controlled and 
these stringent requirements make the electric arc 
furnace methods of melting mandatory excepting 
when high grade stainless scrap, free of impurities, is 
available in which case induction furnace melting is 
practiced. 

In the manufacture of stainless steel ingots, which 
are later to be rolled or hammered into commercial 
forms, the so-called “basic” arc furnace is most gen- 
erally used. This furnace has a magnesite bottom 
permitting the use of highly basic lime slags for re- 
fining. In the manufacture of stainless steel castings, 
on the other hand, the “acid” furnace is quite uni- 
versally used. In this furnace the bottom is made 
up of silica brick or sand, permitting the use of sili- 
cous slags which have the advantage of easy handling 
in the foundry. These furnaces vary in size or ca- 
pacity from even smaller than one ton to as large as 
one hundred tons although by far the greatest ton- 
nage of stainless steels is melted in basic electric arc 
furnaces of around 10 to 50-ton capacity. In the 
more common basic electric arc practice, the base 
charge of unalloyed scrap steel is melted and oxidized 
by means of ore which removes the principal impurity, 
carbon, and in this process excess silicon, manganese, 
chromium, and aluminum are also oxidized if pres- 
ent. These oxidizable elements will be taken up 
by the slag. After the carbon is low enough, the 
oxidizing slag is run off and a second slag, reducing 
or refining in nature, is made up on the surface of 
the molten bath of metal by adding crushed lime, 
and ferrosilicon together with fluorspar to promote 
proper fluidity. The bath is refined under this strong- 
ly deoxidizing and desulphurizing slag. Alloying 
elements such as ferrochromium, ferrocolumbium or 
ferromolybdenum are then added to the bath. A few 
of the alloying elements such as nickel are not readily 
oxidized or lost to the first slag and these are fre- 
quently added to the charge during the initial melt 
down. 

Several special methods for the melting of stain- 
less steel have been developed which permit the use 
of chrome ore and a large percentage of stainless 
scrap, to replace in large part the use of low carbon 
ferrochromium. Specially constructed are furnaces, 
usually lined with chromite or chrome ore, are some- 
times employed. In general these processes con- 


sist in melting down under highly oxidizing conditions @ 


a charge high in chromium content. Carbon is thus 
removed, but in so doing much of the chromium is 
oxidized into the slag, so that this must again be 
reduced into the bath by heavy additions of a de- 
oxidizer, usually ferrosilicon. Necessary fluxing ma- 
terials such as lime and spar must be added to pro- 
duce a manageable slag. One of these special proc: 
esses which has come into use recently consists 
melting down a charge of stainless steel scrap, and 
at the proper time bubbling oxygen through the ath 
to boil out the carbon. When carbon has bee" re 
moved, the chromium is reduced from the slag i! the 
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ianner already described. Recovery of about 80 
to 90 per cent of chromium has been reported with 
this practice. 

Procedure to be followed in melting stainless steel 
in the basic electric furnace will, as we see, vary 
considerably from plant to plant and of course from 
one kind of stainless to another. The following is a 
brief outline of one way, for example, that a 12-ton 
heat of chrome-nickel stainless may be melted, About 
16,000 pounds of steel plate containing approxi- 
mately 0.20 per cent carbon together with the de- 
sired amount of nickel in the form of electrolytic 
nickel plate and molybdenum in the form of ferro- 
molybdenum is melted down under the arcs of three 
carbon or graphite electrodes. Approximately 800 
pounds of iron ore (Fe.O,) is next added to oxidize 
carbon and form a boil resulting from the formation 
and evolution of carbon monoxide gas. A sample 
taken for analysis at this point shows the bath to 
contain about 0.02 per cent C, 0.05 per cent Mn, 0.10 
per cent Si, 0.05 per cent Cr, and residuals plus added 
amounts of the not easily oxidizable metals, such as 
nickel, copper, and molybdenum. The oxidizing slag 
containing the oxides of the various metals is then 
run off. A new slag is made up from lime, fluor- 
spar, and ferrosilicon. This reducing or refining 
slag removes much of the sulphur and reduces many 
of the oxides present in the bath. All of the chromi- 
um, approximately 6000 pounds, is next added in the 
form of low carbon-ferrochrome. The bath is again 


analyzed for carbon, silicon and manganese, and 
finally the heat is adjusted for tapping, both as re- 


Fig. 4—Stainless strip and sheet is rolled on mod- 
ern continuous hot mills such as this massive unit 


Fig. 3—Rolling stainless steel rounds on a 20-inch 
two-high mill 


gards temperature and analysis and tapped. 

The high frequency induction furnace affords a 
convenient means of melting stainless steel from 
charges containing high percentages of stainless 
steel scrap, since in this process there are practi- 
cally no alloy losses. It is for this reason that the 
raw material, namely scrap, must be free of harm- 
ful impurities. The process is primarily one of melt- 
ing scrap, making necessary additions to meet desired 
analysis, adjusting pouring temperature, deoxidizing 
and then pouring. Although slags are not generally 
used in induction melting, there are numerous in- 
stances where special treatments and special slags 
are employed to improve properties of the material. 
In the induction furnace most generally used for 
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Fig. 5—Sodium hydride pickling bath and instru- 
ment control panel 


melting, a frequency of about 980 cycles per second 
is employed. This frequency best meets the re- 
quirements for rapid heating throughout the charge. 
Furnaces range in capacity from a few hundred 
pounds up to several tons or even larger. The time 
required to melt depends on capacity of the electrical 
equipment, but 1 hour for a %-ton melt in a 300 
kilowatt furnace would be typical. One procedure 
that might be followed in melting a heat of chrome- 
nickel stainless steel would be as follows: Up to as 
much as 90 per cent of stainless scrap is added to 
the furnace. This may be either a chrome-nickel type 
or any other stainless which would fall within the 
desired analysis limits. After melt down, an adjust- 
ment to the analysis is made. Ferrosilicon is then 
added to deoxidize the metal before the addition of 
chromium in the form of low carbon-ferrochrome is 
made to the melt. Ferroalloys such as ferromolybde- 
num, ferrocolumbium, ferrosilicon, etc., as required 
by the analysis are added next, followed by deoxidiza- 
tion of the heat with calcium silicide or aluminum. 
Finally, the heat is poured through a refractory 
ceramic dish into the mold. 

The following alloys and ferroalloys are commonly 
used in melting stainless steels; the balance of the 
analysis is, for the most part, iron: 


Ferrochromium ...........- 70 per cent Chromium 
Ferrocolumbium ............ 56 per cent Columbium 
SA err 42 per cent Titanium 
Ferroselenium .............. 55 per cent Selenium 
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Ferromolybdenum .......... 61 per cent Molybdenum 
ED, oo clean ctltelene 80 per cent Tungsten 
Cathode Nickel ........... 99 per cent Nickel 
UU ONY had cas a e%s ee 75 per cent Nickel 

BOE AND iv a Sw sis'e'e os 35 per cent Sulphur 
Nitrogen Ferrochromium ... 70 per cent Chromium 
Electrolytic Copper ........ 100 per cent Copper 


Usually the ingot sizes for stainless steels follow 
those conventionally used for other steels. Molds are 
of the big-end-up type on top of which is placed 
brick refractory called the hot top which by keeping 
a reservoir of molten metal to feed the center of the 
ingot as it freezes, prevents shrinkage cavities, In. 
gots may be removed from the molds and placed ir 
a soaking pit prior to hot working by rolling or ham- 
mering or they may be cooled to room temperature 
and then reheated prior to hot working. When soak- 
ing pits are used, control must be exercised over 
the temperature employed. If soaking pits are not 
used proper precautions are taken in cooling the in- 
gots prior to reheating. 

In heating ingots for cogging into billets, care must 
be exercised to prevent too great a temperature dif- 
ference between the ingot’s surface and center. Stain- 
less ingots must be brought to temperature more 
slowly and allowed to stay at temperature longer be- 
cause of their lower heat conductivity which is onl; 
about one third as great as for ordinary steel. If 
heated fast the outside of the ingot may become very 
hot and expand more rapidly than the inside with 
the result that the metal may tear apart forming a 
defect known as a “clink”. These may be avoided 
by slow heating and by preheating. The exact pro- 
cedure employed depends on the type of steel and size 
of ingots. When preheating is practiced the tempera- 
ture recommended depends upon the individual com- 
position. When preheating is not practical the ingot 
should be charged in a cold furnace, and brought 
up gradually with the furnace. After the ingot is 
up to temperature it should be held for a length of 
time depending upon size. The average time of hold- 
ing a 10 inch ingot is about 5 hours. 

Heating furnaces are generally fired with low sul- 
phur oil or natural gas, and a slightly oxidizing 
atmosphere is maintained which helps produce a fre« 
scaling oxide. The initial hot working temperature 
for practically all stainless steels is around 2100° F 


Generally the ingots are first worked by rolling 
hammering or pressing to a billet, slab or bloom after 
which they are prepared to produce a clean surface. 
Hammering of an ingot is shown in Fig. 1. The billets 
are rolled on conventional mills but because stainless 
steels are harder at red heat the reductions for each 
pass through the mill are smaller. 

Stainless steels, especially, must have surfaces free 
of defects to improve appearance, decrease corrosion 
and increase strength. Several methods are used t¢ 
prepare the billet surfaces prior to rolling to size 


Fig. 6—Drawing square stainless steel bar throuy' 

die on drawing bench. Steel is drawn to produc 

accurate size, increased strength and desired sha)’ 
and surface 
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The GISHOLT ROUND TABLE + beng the 
collective experience of specialists in the 
machining, surface finishing 
and balancing of round and 
partly round parts. Your 
problems are welcomed here. 


GR Aly 








The way youcan slash costs with the Gisholt 
Simplimatic often surprises some of the 
most experienced production men. 

Here’s a big shop which found that 8 
Simplimatics could take over the job done 
on 16 other machines. And it takes only 4 
operators instead of 16 to turn out the 
volume of parts required. 

Not the least in the cost picture is the 
machine itself. For the basic Simplimatic 





Uctob 31, 1949 






PLIMATICS 
cut machine time 380% 
cat man-houwrs 75% 


design permits you to individualize the ma- 
chine to a high degree to solve many differ- 
ent problems. Thus, for many jobs you can 
have all the advantages of a special machine 
merely with special tooling. Yet it’s all 
done on a Standard Simplimatic—at far 
lower cost. 

The importance of lower costs these days 
makes it important for you to get all the 
facts about Simplimatic Automatic Lathes. 





In producing these tool joint pins and boxes, the Ask about the many different arrangements pos- 
8 Simplimatics work in pairs with fully automatic sible on the Standard Simplimatics with platen 
operation: one man can easily tend two machines. table, vertical head, etc. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY, Madison 10, Wisconsin 


STURRET LATHES « AUTOMATIC LATHES + BALANCERS + SUPERFINISHERS « SPECIAL MACHINES 
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Rough turning, chipping and grinding are the most 
common. 

Rough turning is generally limited to round billets 
~-the process being similar to turning on a lathe 
excepting that instead of the billet turning and the 
tool remaining stationary, the tools, usually six 
or eight in number mounted in a ring revolve about 
the perimeter of the billet. This process is shown 
in Fig. 2. Rough turning is the least demanding on 
human labor. 

Grinding is best adapted to flat surfaces such as 
square billets. Surfaces may be ground all over or 
in spots depending on condition of the billets. Grind- 
ing wheels are on the average about 24 inches in 
diameter and turn about 1500 revolutions per minute. 
The wheel is swung back and forth from a frame by 
the operator. 

Chipping is carried out using pneumatic chisels. 
Defects, such as seams, which are usually elongated 
are marked with a crayon and an operator then re- 
moves the defect such as chips of wood are gouged 
with a gouging tool. 

Frequently several of the above methods are used 
in combination, such as “grind-pickle-and chip”. The 
billet is first ground all over, then cleaned or pickled 
in hot acid to reveal any local defects too deep to be 
removed by the grinding and these defects are then 
chipped out. All surface preparation procedures are 
costly but indispensable to quality steels. 

Stainless steels are, with few exceptions, furnished 
in the form of plates, sheets, strip, bars, tube rounds, 
structural and bar shapes, round and flat wire rod 
and tubing. In producing these products the prepared 
billets are reheated and rolled on conventional mills 
as shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 

The following illustrates briefly the basic steps 
of one method of processing a 10-inch stainless 
ingot to 1-inch round bars. The method will vary 
with other types of steel. 

Bloom down 10-inch ingot to billet approximately 
4-inches square or round which is rough turned if 
round, or ground and chipped if square. Common 
practice is to first grind, then pickle to expose fur- 
ther defects and then chip. Cut billet to proper 
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Fig. 7—Drawing stainless steel into round wire. 

Material was previously hot rolled, cleaned and 

limed rod which first passed through grease or 

soap and then through die to be eventually coiled- 
up by mechanically driven block 


lengths to provide 10 to 14 feet bars, and then rol! 
billets direct to 1-inch rounds. 

Following hot rolling the steel if hard must be 
annealed or softened to place it in the best condition 
for the cold forming operations which consist main]; 
of drawing into wire or rolling into strip or sheet. 

Methods of annealing vary widely. Generally the 
chrome-nickel types are quenched into water from 
a yellow heat, 1850 to 2100° F. This treatment not 
only softens but places the steel in the best condi- 
tion to resist corrosion. Chromium stainless steels 
are annealed at a lower temperature, 1550 to 1650° F 
and are generally slow cooled in the furnace, Even 
lower temperatures, 1200 to 1400° F, are used on 
chromium steels if only requirement is to remové 
stresses and hardness imparted by cold working. 

Complex oxides of chromium, iron and _ nicke! 
mainly, are formed on the surface of the steel dur 
ing heating and hot rolling. This coating is known 
as “scale”. Most heating scale falls off during hot 
rolling and this often has a beneficial effect in that 
surface defects and decarburized metal is scaled awa) 
Scale which remains after hot rolling is completed 
must be removed if further cold reductions are t 
be made because it is very abrasive and would scratch 
drawing dies and rolls. Generally the oxide is lr 
moved by pickling, i.e., immersion in hot dilute hy- 
drochloric acid or mixtures of nitric and hydrofluoric 
acids. These acids are more active than the warm 
dilute sulphuric acid used on most alloy steels. 
Pickling generally takes from 10 to 30 minutes after 
which all traces of acid are removed with a high 
pressure stream of water. The rod may or may 00 
then be coated with lime and baked at about 250° F 
depending on the type of ensuing cold deformation. 
Baking serves two purposes—it dries the lime making 
it more adherent and drives off any hydrogen which 
may have been absorbed by the steel during its S® 
journ in the pickling bath because hydrogen ends 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


REPRINTS of this article in the series “Funda- 
mentals of Steelmaking” and others published 
over the past few months may be obtained at 
nominal cost by addressing Readers’ Service 
Department, STEEL, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 
13, O. Other subjects covered include blast 
furnace, open hearth and electric furnace prac- 
tice, tool steels, roll design, coke production, 
plates, sheets and strip, tin plate, structurals 
and rails, scrap, bessemer steel, butt and lap 
weld pipe and seamless tubing. 











to embrittle certain steels. Pickling is necessary 
not only after completion of hot rolling but after 
each process anneal in which scale is formed. 


Acid treatments are not used for cleaning alone 


| they are also used for brightening the surface to give 


a more pleasing appearance. In addition, stainless 


: steels are frequently ‘“‘passivated” or “immunized” by 
| immersing in an oxidizing acid such as nitric. The 


molecularly thin film of oxide formed by this treat- 
ment improves corrosion resistance of the steel. The 


| passivating treatment is the final acid treatment that 


the metal receives and consequently is also relied 
upon to dissolve any foreign particles of steel which 
might have clung to the stainless and would have 
decreased its corrosion resistance. 


One of the newer and highly successful methods 
of descaling stainless steel is the sodium hydride 
process. This is performed using a molten bath of 
sodium hydroxide at about 700° F. At one end of 


} the bath there is a compartment into which metallic 


blocks of sodium are introduced. Hydrogen from dis- 
sociated ammonia is then passed over the sodium and 
sodium hydride formed which is dissolved by the bath 
in this manner to the extent of 1.5 to 2.0 per cent 
sodium hydride. The sodium hydride reduces the 
scale by chemical reaction. The reduced scale or 
metal is so loosely held that it falls off when the 
steel is quenched from the hot caustic into cold water. 

The bath and instrument control panel are shown 
in Fig. 5. After descaling by sodium hydride, stain- 
less steels may be dipped briefly in dilute acids to 
brighten or passivate the surface. 


| Another process for treating the surface of stain- 
ess steels is known as electrolytic polishing. Here 
the stainless article is made the anode in a suitable 
acid solution and by passing current, a small amount 
of the stainless is dissolved and the surface becomes 
as bright as though it had been buffed. One of the 
most popular acid mixtures used as an electrolytic 
polishing solution is glycolic, phosphoric and sul- 
phuric acids, used at approximately 8 volts and at 
150° F for 2 minutes. Other popular solutions con- 
Sst of citric-sulphuric acid or sulphuric-phosphoric 
acid mixtures. 

It is economically feasible to hot roll steel only 


Fiy 8&—Centerless grinding stainless wire to re- 
me surface defects and produce accurate size 
and pleasing finish 
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to certain minimum sizes. For example, in rolling 
rounds, No. 5 rod, 0.220-inch diameter is about the 
smallest. On sizes smaller than this the metal lacks 
sufficient rigidity to be handled hot at high speeds. 
To produce smaller sizes it is necessary to work the 
metal cold as by wire drawing or cold rolling. These 
cold processes are used not only to produce smaller 
sizes but also to develop higher physical properties, 
closer tolerances and better finishes than are obtain- 
able by hot rolling. 

In wire drawing, the steel is first pickled or cleaned 
and then coated with a heavy layer of lime by dipping 
the coil or bar into a hot lime water suspension. The 
lime then dries on the surface of the metal to act as 
a lubricant and aid in holding other lubricants such 
as grease or alkaline soap powder, through which 
the metal passes immediately before being pulled 
through the die. Drawing stainless steel on a bench, 
for straight lengths, and a block, for coils, is shown in 
Figs. 6 and 7 respectively. Mainly because of the 
galling action, even on the best dies, the percent 
reduction in area, without annealing, is limited to 
50 to 60 per cent with chrome-nickel stainless steels 
unless special coatings are applied to the wire. To 
obtain greater reductions and consequently higher 
strengths the metal is frequently coated with lead or 
a lead-tin alloy by dipping the steel into a molten 
bath. In still other instances, the wire is electro- 
lytically coated with copper, to aid formability either 
in the mill or fabricating plant. Wire drawing dies 
used on stainless differ slightly in design from those 
used on ordinary steels because of the greater amount 
of heat generated. Speed with which the stainless is 
pulled through die is slower than usual. 

To produce a perfect surface on round rods or 
wire, coils are straightened and cut to length and 
then passed through centerless grinders one or more 
passes as shown in Fig. 8. 

Mills used for cold rolling stainless must be solidly 
built due to their greater stiffness as compared with 
alloy steels. No lubricants need be applied to the 
metal during cold rolling but oils are used occasion- 
ally. It is not necessary to anneal as frequently in 
cold rolling as in drawing because unlike a station- 
ary drawing die, revolving rolls do not invite galling. 

(To be continued) 





























Age-Hardening Alloy 
(Concluded from Page 49) 


should be ordered to be of high purity 
welding grade. 

Atomic Hydrogen Welding — This 
welding process works well on the 
material of suitable thickness 0.025 
to 0.093-inch; welds are smooth and 
sound. On many jobs the inert gas 
metal arc process is preferred over 
atomic hydrogen due to the much 
smaller heated area and subsequent 
distortion. When using the atomic 
hydrogen processes care must be ex- 
ercised to avoid overheating the weld 
puddle surface. 

Oxyacetylene welding requires 
some additional development work. 
Sufficient weld tests have been made 
to indicate proper fluxes are not as 
yet available for use with this alloy. 


Resistance Seam Welding — Some 
spot welding of the metal to itself 
has been done successfully in several 
shops. No unusual difficulties have 
been reported. Since the electrical 
resistance is high (740 ohms per cir. 
mil foot), the current used is rela- 
tively low. Relatively higher pres- 
sures than used for steel are re- 
quired to produce adequate forging 
during nugget solidification. Cracking 
will not occur if the unit pressure is 
high (40,000 psi) or if pulses of post 
heating current are employed to re- 
duce the unit stress by spreading the 
heat over a larger area. 

Small amount of work done in spot 
or seam welding the alloy to other 
materials has not been too success- 
ful. It is difficult to obtain a con- 
ventional nugget without excessive 
surface burning, porosity, and expul- 
sion. It is possible to obtain a “braze 
type weld” (nugget entirely con- 
tained within the sheet) rather easily. 

Good butt welds have been made on 
the material to itself and to 4140 and 
4340 ISI sheets. High unit pres- 
sures and good control of power dur- 
ing flashing and upset are essential. 


Completes Survey on Carbon 


A MARKET survey in the field of in- 
dustrial carbon, including by-prod- 
ucts, in relation to the Pacific North- 
west has been completed by Ivan 
Block, consultant, for the United 
States Department of the Interior. 
The 87-page booklet deals with re- 
quirements for carbon as a reducing 
agent, and for electrodes, sources of 
carbon in the Pacific Northwest with 
notes on delivered prices and freight 
rates. 

On the basis of current information, 
it seems apparent that Pacific Coast 
consumption of coke and coke breeze 
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for industrial purposes is somewhere 
between 100,000 and 150,000 tons a 
year. Current consumption of pet- 
roleum coke for aluminum reduction 
is about 160,900 tons a year. 

Copies of the report entitled “Car- 
bon” are available from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Pacific North- 
west Field Committee, 506 Failing 
Bldg., 618 S. W. Fifth Avenue, Port- 
land 4, Ore. 


Crane Features Flexibility 


TO MEET expanding requirements 
of industry for bigger capacity, long- 
er reach and higher lifts, plus the 
speed and flexibility of pneumatic- 
tire mounting, Bay City Shovels Inc., 
Bay City, Mich., is building a 25-ton 
capacity crane. Model 190-T61 Crane- 
Mobile is mounted on a three-axle 
crane carrier and is equipped with 10 
tires and a Timken tandem rear axle 
unit. The model 190 CW CraneWagon 
is a self-propelled one-engine crane, 
mounted on a 6-wheel carrier equip- 
ped with 12 tires. Both have air 
brakes on all wheels. 


New Machining Technique 


PISTONS worth many thousands of 
dollars are being salvaged through 
unusual procedure in the _ replace- 
ment of damaged C-54 nose wheel 
piston cams. In this assembly the 
cams are attached to pistons with 
studs. In the original manufacture 
the cam and piston are drilled and 
tapped together and the threads in 
the cam are tapped and mated to the 
piston. As a result, position of the 
thread is different for each stud re- 
ceptacle, making impossible tapping 
the replacement cam by normal pro- 
cedures. 

In the procedure developed by 
Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Dallas, a blank cam is laid out with 
a height gage and sine plate to 
match the particular piston on which 
it will be used. It is then drilled to 
the minor diameter of the %-pipe 
thread with which the piston is 
tapped. Next the piston and cam are 
mated and a %-18 thread tap, which 
cuts a shallower thread than the %- 
pipe thread tap, is used from inside 
the piston to pick up the lead of the 
piston thread and score the inside of 
the holes in the cam. 

Using the score as a guide, it is 
then easy to tap in the *4-pipe thread 
from the outside and mate it as per- 
fectly to the thread in the piston as 
that of the original cam, the com- 
pany states. Since the cam is a minor 
part of the piston assembly, the sav- 
ings achieved have been significant. 


LETTERS 


to the Editors 
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Sponge Iron 


I would very much appreciate , 
reprint of the Kalling-Stalhed artici 
on “The Wiberg-Soderfors Methoi 
for the Manufacture of Sponge Iron’ 
appearing in STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949 
page 72. 


RS RESALES silica ans coneab bbls 


H. B. Emerick 

Assistant Metallurgist 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


Request fulfilled.—The Editors 


The Dolly Manufacturer 


Page 87 of the Sept. 12, 1949 is. 
sue of STEEL shows a photograph of 
a giant dolly mounted on Firestone 
tires. We are interested in obtainin; 
further information on the manufar- 
turer of this dolly. 


F. J. Leanza j 
Development Engineer : 
New Holland Mfg. Co. 

Mountville, Pa, 


Eidal Mfg. Co., Albuquerque, N, Mex., i 
the manufacturer.—The Editors 


Forming Process 


On page 100 of the Sept. 26 issue 
of STEEL there is an article entitled 
“Sheet Metal Forming Method”, de 
scribing a new metal forming meth: 
od known as Marform. We are ver’ 
much interested in this new method 
and would like more detailed infor 
mation on the subject. 

Cc. P. Terry 
Assistant Advertising Manager 


Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Mt. Gilead, O. 


On page 100 of the Sept. 26th is 
sue of STEEL magazine, you have 
roughly outlined the ‘“Marform prot 
ess” of forming sheet metal. I woul 
appreciate more information if avail: 
able. 


M. Hollo 
Tool Engineer 
P. D. Bates Co. Ltd. 


Ridgetown, Ont. hea: 


We read with interest in the Sept 
26th issue, page 100, the article ™ 
sheet metal forming methods as 4 
veloped by Glenn L. Martin Co. Wé 
would like to get some more infor 
mation and will appreciate it if y° 
will advise us to whom we shot! 
write. 

C. G. Hardwicke 


Vice President to v 


Hardwicke-Etter Co. 
Sherman, Tex. 


At present we have no further details 00" 


Marform process. Method was deveioped F prod 


engineers of Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimor 
Md.—The Editors 
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New Products and Equipment 


Flexible Shaft Machine 


Operations such as burring, filing, 
sanding, grinding, wire brushing and 
polishing may be performed in many 
fields by the series M Kellerflex flex- 
ible shaft machine offered by Pratt 


' & Whitney Division, West Hartford 


1, Conn. It can be mounted on stand- 





and bench stands or sus- 
Power to the cable is trans- 
mitted without whip. 

All fittings are standard for Pratt 


| & Whitney attachments and hand- 


pieces are available in a large va- 
riety of styles, types and sizes. Unit 
is made with 16 constant shaft speeds, 
obtained by manually adjusting two 


_ clamps and rearranging the sheaves 


of the jackshaft pulley. One quarter 
or %-hp motors are optional. 


Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


DC Tachometer Generator 


Featuring rubber-mounted ball 
bearings and an Alnico permanent 
magnet field which requires no sepa- 
rate excitation is the redesigned 


| heavy duty direct current tachometer 


generator announced by General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. Avail- 
able in three models, the totally en- 
Closed generator accurately measures 
Speed of steel and aluminum mill ma- 
chinery, mine hoists, wire-forming 
Machines, ete. The end play is pre- 
loaded to 100 pounds to counteract 
the end thrust of the large machines 
‘o which the unit is to be mounted. 

Output voltage is directly propor- 


tional to speed. Sufficient power is 
Prod iced for control purposes and op- 
‘raion of an instrument simultane- 
Usly or operation of several instru- 
October 31, 1949 


ments in parallel. Speed ranges for 
the three models are 100 to 1450, 
100-2500 and 100-5000 rpm. 


Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Single Action Hydraulic Press 


Unit design of frame, cylinder and 
Slide and use of a dual flow pumping 
system are incorporated in the 650- 
ton single action press developed by 
E. W. Bliss Co., 1420 Hastings St., 
Toledo 7, O. Simplified design of 
the press is intended to provide low- 
er maintenance cost, smoother and 


quieter operation and increased pro- 
Four adjustable flat 


duction. type 





Meehanite gibs with removable wear 
strips are located on uprights. 

The foot valve is directly con- 
nected to cylinder and there is no 
interconnecting piping. The pump 
design permits reversing of oil flow 
and provides a controlled gravity 
descent with smooth starting and 
stopping as well as smooth release 
of pressure at the end of the pres- 
sure stroke. It is identified as the 
HS-650-H-36-36 press. 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


High Speed Wire Straightener 


Greater capacity is designed into 
the type 3A Shuster wire straighten- 
er built by Mettler Machine Tool 
Inc., 132R Lawerence St., New Haven, 
Conn. Almost continuous wire travel, 
high speed cutoff and absolutely 
square ends are features of the ma- 
chine which is capable of straighten- 
ing from 4% to 44-inch diameter wire 
(up to 9/16-inch in soft stock). Type 


4A machine handles diameters from 
36 to %-inch, or up to 11/16-inch 
in soft stock. 

The direct driven, 5-die filer ma- 
chine has a quiet V-belt motor drive 
and is equipped with ball and roller 
bearings throughout. Machine itself 
is extremely rigid. 


Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Welder Has Five Current Ranges 


Rated at 200 amp at 30 v on 50 
per cent duty cycle is the model MZ- 
200-S, Bantam Champ direct cur- 
rent arc welder, made by Hobart 
Brothers Co., Box 489, Troy, O. Cur- 
rent range is from 40 to 250 amp 
at an operating speed of 3450 rpm. 
Five ranges of welding current and 
100 steps of volt-ampere adjustment 
are available in each range. 

Generator is of the multirange 
type with four laminated main poles 
and four interpoles which are remov- 
able. <A squirrel cage induction-type 
electric motor is used and its rotor 
bars are welded to form a solid 
copper cage. Voltage change over 
terminals is provided on the starting 


HOBART 
WELDER 





switch. Motor leads are brought out 
to the terminals on the starting 
switch and can be reconnected to 
change from 220 to 440 v power 
supply and vice versa. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Stepless Speeds Feature Lathe 


spindle speeds from 32 
to 2000 rpm feature the 1-inch col- 
let capacity, 84-inch swing Tool- 
maker’s lathe of Wade Tool Co., 
Waltham, Mass. With back gears 
engaged on the model 8A lathe, the 
spindle speeds are from 32 to 220 
rpm. The variable speed drive has 
an electric tachometer located on the 
face of the headstock housing to 
register spindle speeds. Operator can 
start, stop and brake the spindle 
while the motor is running. 


Stepless 
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Lathe has ample torque for low 
spindle speeds due to the back gear 
ratio of 9 to 1. Power is from a 
1 hp motor. All countershaft bear- 
ings of the variable speed drive are 
ball bearings, permanently sealed. 
Lathe bed is in the shape of a hollow 





square, ribbed for rigidity. A case 
hardened steel tool block is mounted 
on the rear station of the compound 
cross slide for cutoff or form tools. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Device Trues Abrasive Wheels 


Precision truing of newly mounted 
wheels, including metal bonded and 
vitrified bonded diamond abrasive 
wheels, may be performed with a 
new device known as the brake-con- 
trolled truing device, offered by Nor- 
ton Co., New Bond St., Worcester 6, 


r, 





Mass. It is compact, sturdily con- 
structed and simple to set up and 
operate. 

Unit is driven by the diamond 
wheel to be trued, eliminating the 
need for reducing the speed of 
the diamond wheel during the truing 
cycle. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Jig Grinder Has High Output 


High output capacity and high ac- 
curacy are combined in the precision 
jig grinder made available by Hauser 
Machine Tool Corp., Manhasset, N. Y. 
The model 3S has a capacity grind- 
ing diameter of 5 inches and a quick- 
ly interchangeable spindle unit in- 
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corporating automatically-lubricated 
precision ball and roller bearings, 
driven by compressed air. By ad- 
justment of airline pressure, spindle 
speeds up to 7&,000 rpm are obtain- 
able. 


Bores are ground on the principle 
of the planetary spindle; small and 
medium size holes are ground with 
the normal high-speed grinding spin- 
dle while larger holes use a special 
set-off grinding head with eccen- 
tric adjustment. Provision is made 





for grinding tapered holes. Spindle 
rotation and reciprocation can _ be 
stopped to facilitate gaging and in- 
spection of the work during grind- 
ing. Table working surface meas- 
ures 12%, x 22 inches and has a 
longitudinal travel of 16 inches and 
a transverse travel of 10 inches.’ 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Stock Feed Speeds Output 


Possible speed adjustment from 66 
to 838 strokes per minute is incor- 
porated in the harmonic stock feed, 
an accessory for presses made by 
Denison Engineering Co., 1160 Dublin 
Rd., Columbus 16, O. Strip stock 
may be fed with an accuracy of plus 
or minus 0.002-inch for each cycle. 
Tonnage, preset before the operation 
is started, is applied with identical 
pressure for each successive stroke. 

Die pile-ups will not damage either 
press or dies. Maximum stock thick- 
ness which may be handled is 3/64- 
inch and ram stroke varies from 1/8 
to 2% inches. Maximum feed stroke 
is 3 inches and maximum strip width 
is 3 inches. Stepless variation is 
possible for all adjustments. Acces- 








sory is available for up to 8-ton » 
eration. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Deta:)s 


Spray Booth Washes Air 


As paint-laden air is drawn both 
over and under the water curtain si- 
multaneously in the Roto-Wash paint 





spray booth announced by Newcomb- 
Detroit Co., 5741 Russell, Detroit 11, 
Mich., a more even flow of air is 
created across the face of the booth. 
Trapping the maximum amount of 
paint overspray in the spraying area, 
the booth also permits a prewash 
of air before it enters the washing 
section of the booth. Washing ac- 
tion is created by suction from the 
exhaust fan. As the air leaves the 
booth, its velocity decreases sharply, 
thereby separating air and water. 
Remaining water is separated as the 
air passes the moisture separator be- 
fore entering the exhaust fan. De- 
sign of the booth reduces maintenance 
to the minimum. 


Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Gages Fit Individual Needs 


Typical of the individual needs for 
volume of product which can be de- 
signed into automatic and semiauto- 
matic inspecting and sorting equip- 
ment made by Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence 1, R. I., are provision 





for manual loading and _ disposal, 
manual loading and automatic (is- 
posal or automatic loading and auto- 
matic disposal. Machines are able 
to segregate a product into any nu™- 
ber of categories and each catege'y 
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an be of any, dimensional ‘width.’ 

Machine illustrated gages and sorts 
traight sleeves, measuring for length 
and diameter at both ends. Sleeves 
are measured into four categories: 
Oversize and undersize in length re- 
gardless of diameter; small in diam- 
eter at either or both ends; either 
or both ends large in diameter; good 
sleeves, within tolerance. Production 
rate is about 3000 per hour and ca- 
pacity is adjustable for various 
lengths and diameters. It is manu- 
ally loaded with automatic disposal. 


Check No, 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


High Lift Truck is Compact 


Designed for interplant materials 
handling and for outside work is 
a small gas-powered fork-lift truck 
introduced by Elwell-Parker Electric 
Co., Cleveland, O. Equipped with a 





17 hp air-cooled engine, its lifting- 
lowering and tilting mechanisms are 
controlled by two levers located near 
the steering wheel. Overall length 
including a 30-inch fork is 102 inches. 
Width is 32% inches and height with 
upright telescope is 8314 inches and 
extended 139 inches. Maximum lift 
is 12114 inches, 

Travel speed with 2000-pound ca- 
pacity load is 6% mph. Driver may 
step off truck from either side. Each 
of the widely spaced cylinders for 
the hydraulic lifting system are placed 
at opposite sides of the upright col- 
umn, affording good vision of load 
and travelway. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


High Lift Truck for Pallets 


For use with single or double faced 
pallets is the Red Giant hydraulic 
hand lift truck, made by Revolvator 
Co, North Bergen, N. J. Truck is 
easily operated and maneuvered and 
may be used with any standard 
pallet. By a slide plane arrangement 
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Through this door 
come the original 
designs! 











@ 18 - Volt Counterbalance, 


Tilting Mast, Hi-Lift Tele- 
scopic, Battery Operated 
Motorized Walkie Type 


Truck, one of the big attrac- 
tions at the National Metal 
Show, Cleveland. 

The 18 volts give plus power 
for maximum efficiency in 
moving this type of truck 



































with capacity loads, and 
ramp operation. 
18 VOLT COUNTERBALANCE 
FORK | COLLAPSED LOAD | CHASSIS | CHASSIS 
MODEL | CAPACITY] LIFT | MAST HT. | TILT | TELESCOPIC} LENGTH] LENGTH WIDTH 
ICB=120~-25 | 2500# 120" 83" Yes Yes 36" 64" 36" 
ICR-120=20 | 20007 120" 83" Yes Yes 48" 64" 36" 
CB-9-25 | 2500# 94" | 72" Yes Yes Len él" 36" 
CB-63-25 2500# 63" 83" Yes NO 48" 6h" 36" 
CB-63-20 2000# 63" 83" NO NO 48" 64" 36" 


























This Counterbalance truck has the 
easy control for which Moto-Trucs 
are famous. A turn of the wrist on 
easy grip roller type handle gives 
two speeds forward and two speeds 
reverse. Raising and tilting controls 
are within easy reach. 


The 
1953 E. 59th St., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


MOTO-TRUC Co. 
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the forks are raised and lowered, 
permitting the dual wheels in each 
fork to rol! over sills, cross members 
of double faced pallets and up ramps. 


Truck load is raised 4 inches by 
pumping the handle. Handle rotates 
360 degrees and will lift in any posi- 
tion. Lowering is by foot lever at 
any speed desired and fall is cushioned 
to prevent noise and jar. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 
* * a 


WIRE STRIPPER: High Speed Ham- 
mer Co. Inc., Rochester 5, N. Y., an- 
nounces a high speed wire stripper 
that instantly and completely removes 
insulation from ends of solid, stranded, 
multiconductor cable or wire up to 
14-inch in diameter. A positive ad- 
justable stop is provided for any 
length of stripping up to 1% inches, 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


CELL-FILLER: A new and improved 
Exide battery cell-filler is announced 
by Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. It will enable 
maintenance men to add water to 
storage batteries used in electric in- 
dustrial trucks and tractors quickly 
and easily. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


LIVE CENTERS: Ball bearing con- 
struction of the live centers made by 
Montgomery & Co., New York 7, N. 
Y., eliminates burning and regrinding, 
permits heavy load capacity and 
makes it possible for it to take a 
thrust load to 60,000 pounds. Avail- 
able in 12 different standard models, 
25 different semistandard models or 
made to specifications. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


SWITCHES: Arrow-Hart & Hege- 
man Electric Co., Hartford, Conn., 
announce a new line of custom-built 
push-pull-selector switches. It pro- 
vides a single master switch control 
that responds to operator’s selection. 
Eight to 16 positions can be set up 
on the single dial. 


Check No, 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


SEALING DEVICE: Autoclench 
drives a self-closing staple wherever 
it touches and as fast as it touches. 
The tight closure cannot be loosened 
by dampness or refrigeration. Device 
weighs only 2 pounds and is made 
by Bostitch, Westerly, R. I. 


Cheek No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


FULL VOLTAGE STARTER: A new 
wall-mounted, starter adaptable for 
use in chemical, liquid fuel, milling, 
coal handling and other industries in 
which corrosive vapors or combustible 
dust laden atmospheres are present, 
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is announced by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Type 371 has 
its entire mechanism immersed in 
oil and sealed from the atmosphere. 
It controls squirrel cage motors and 
primary of wound rotor motors of 
350 hp or less at 2300 v. 


Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


PILLOW BLOCKS: Development of a 
series of normal and heavy-duty 
spherical roller bearing pillow blocks 
is announced by Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. Spherical roller 
bearings for these units are made 
by Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Pillow blocks will be available in bore 
sizes ranging from 2 7/16 inches to 
approximately 8 inches. 


Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


HEATER: For producing hot water 
in large quantities, A. Gunthard Co., 
Ennis, Texas, offers the Hy-Flow 
heater. It is made in nine different 
normal sizes with a capacity of 3960 
to 31,500 gallons per hour. 


Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


PLUG VALVE: Durco type A valve 
is a top lubricated plug valve for 
general chemical service at medium 
pressures. Made by Duriron Co. Inc., 
Dayton 1, O., it combines bodies of 
corrosion resisting ductile alloys with 
hard corrosion resisting plugs. 


Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


PLATE MAGNETS: Redesign of the 
line of nonelectric standard and jumbo 
plate magnets is announced by Eriez 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. These plate type 
permanent magnets. will remove 
tramp iron from material traveling 
in chutes, spouts or in pneumatic 
lines. Available for installation in 
metal or wooden chutes, feed tables, 
hoppers, etc.; sizes range from 4 to 
72 inches wide in increments of 2 
inches. 


Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


DUMPING DEVICE: To handle loose 
parts, a skip box dumping device 
was developed by Towmotor Corp., 
Cleveland, O. The three-sided box is 
fitted with metal rings at the back. 
Special hooks on lift truck carriage 
engage these rings when box is lifted 
by forks. To dump box, operator 
actuates a double acting hydraulic 
cylinder which raises hooks, tilts box. 


Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


INSTRUMENT VALVES: Forged 
steel instrument valves built by Ed- 
ward Valves Inc., East Chicago, Ind., 
are useful in the manufacture of small 
control equipment which is ac- 
companied by an instrument valve. 
They are available in globe or angle 
design in 4%, % and %-inch sizes 
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with screwed or socket welding «ids 
and are constructed of carbon ste]. 
13 per cent chromium stainless 5s ¢¢] 
or 18-8 stainless steel. 


Check No, 25 on Reply Card for more Detaijs 


SAFETY DEVICE: Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson Inc., Kansas City 6, Mo., of.- 
fers a safety device that combines 
the patented VVH pressure vacuum 
vent valve with a flame arrestor bank 
which acts to prevent propagation of 
flame into storage tanks containing 
volatile liquids. 


Check No, 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


ASSEMBLY KIT: Powered pallet- 
loader replacement kit, announced by 
Aerol Co. Inc., Burbank, Calif., is a 
wheel assembly that eliminates goug- 
ing and chipping of floor on sharp 
turns. (This is accomplished by dif- 
ferential action obtained through a 
series of three independently rotating 
rubber tired wheels. 


Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


VIBRATION MOUNTS: Finfiex CM- 
H vibration mounts, introduced by 
Finn & Co., New York 30, N. Y., 
are designed for use with precision 
grinders, lathes, generators, pumps 
and other installations where hori- 
zontal and rotary machinery vibra- 
tions are present. Vibration isolation 
and attendant noise reduction is ac- 
complished through “rubber-in-shear” 
principle. 

Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


HOLDER: A new holder featuring 
vertical adjustment has been devel- 
oped by Bokum Tool Co., Detroit, 
Mich., to accommodate the company’s 
large boring and threading tools. It 
is bored to take shanks of 11-inch 
diameter directly and with split bush- 
ings it will accept tool shanks down 
to 1%4-inch diameter. 


Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


HANDLING ARMS: From one to 
four drums or barrels of material 
may be safely handled at the sam 
time without pallets with the new 
four drum handling arms that are 
available for the Hyster Load-Grab 
attachment mounted on the 40 lift 
truck made by Hyster Co., Portland 
8, Oreg. 

Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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ADVERSE effects of the steel strike will be 
felt in the metalworking industries for many 
weeks after the walkout ends. Whether the 
work stoppage ends soon or extends into 
November, so much _ steel production will 
have been lost that supply difficulties will 
be felt into early 1950, at least in the popular 
products. This condition will hamper fabri- 
cating operations until the mills again approach 
balance between supply and demand. This, 
in the opinion of most observers, will take 
several months. 


PRODUCTION—Close to 6 million tons of 


ingots are estimated lost in the first four weeks 
of the strike. Add to this an additional couple 
million tons that will be lost while the mills are 
resuming their pre-strike production pace, as- 
suming the walkout ends shortly, and it appears 
1949 steel output will probably not top 76 
million tons, lowest postwar annual tonnage 
since 1946, another strike year, when only 67 
million tons were turned out. Even if post- 
strike operations push to 100 per cent before 
yearend, which is unlikely, it will take the mills 
well into first quarter to make up the loss. 


OPERATIONS— Steelmaking facilities have 
been strikebound now for the same number of 
weeks as in the early 1946 strike. During the 
period the ingot rate has averaged 8.5 per cent 
of capacity, which was better than that in the 
1946 walkout. However, several additional 
plant shutdowns are in prospect over the next 
week which will bring the current rate down 
possibly another point or two. Last week the 
national ingot rate eased 14 point to 9 per cent 
of capacity, equal to production of only 166,- 
000 tons. A month ago the rate was 84.5 and 
production 1,559,000 tons. A year ago opera- 
tions were placed at 99 per cent with output 
running at a weekly rate of 1,782,000 tons. Last 
week operations declined 6 points to 46 per 
cent in the Cincinnati area and 414 points to 80 





to 58 per cent was reported in New England 
Other district rates held unchanged. 


DEMAND— Increasing maladjustments in 
fabricating activities are accompanied by 
noticeable easing off in steel demand as con- 


trasted with early in the strike. Even prompt 
shipment tonnage from warehouses is under 
less pressure and gray market offerings are 
being declined. Some of the easing is attri- 
butable to “hold shipment” orders being re- 
ceived in increasing number by fabricators. To 
date fabricating operations have held up sur- 
prisingly well in face of shrinking steel supplies. 
But now, with the situation approaching crisis 
stage, operating curtailments are accelerating 
alarmingly and widespread plant shutdowns by 
mid-November threaten. With some form of 
rationing threatened post-strike, especially of 
the popular products, some consumers have 
continued to drive hard for position in mill 
rolling schedules. On the other hand there has 
been a disinclination on the part of some buyers 
to order too far ahead. This position is fairly 
general except for flat-rolled items and possibly 
pipe, for which there appears to be no limit to 
willingness of consumers to order ahead. Only 
restraint on part of the mills is keeping some 
users of these products from placing orders for 
shipment beyond first quarter. 


PRICES—STEEL’s weighted index of finished 
steel held unchanged last week at 152.52 com- 
pared with 151.86 a year ago, while the arith- 
metical price composite held at $91.64 and com- 
pared with $95.05. Price composite on steel- 
making scrap increased to $26.67 from $26.17 
and compared with $43.25 a year ago. Senti- 
ment is mixed in the scrap market with the 
tone stronger at Chicago and somewhat easier 
at Pittsburgh. Buying is sluggish. Pig iron 
composites held unchanged and compared with 
those for the like week a year ago as follows: 
Basic, $45.60 and $46.29; No. 2 foundry, $46.10 



























































per cent in St. Louis. An increase of 3 points and $46.69; malleable, $47.27 and $47.41. 
oo LAAN FEB] mag] APR [ay [yune] Juvy [auc [Sept] OcT [NOV [DEC 
wr wy asi, | Pe ie an We be DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
r] bee Pan ? Pe Oy peohor atl 1 
90h ——t ASR A \ Poe E Dea ' Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
( \ \ ve TF 90 in Leading Districts 
2 gs , y H Lat , Week 
: aH Sanaa ise ro - oes OO Ended Same Week 
xe Oct. 29 Change 1948 1947 
Tig, | Sree Pee SERS SOS Ca Re UBS: MAES | (Ge 70 > Pittsburg! 3.5 None 97.5 104 
~ od Chicago 5.5 None* 99.5 94.5 
© | | rs) Eastern Pa 8.5 None 95 92 
a 60 2 MESES ABNEEA ts 60 < Youngstown ‘ 0 None 104 92 
qt | | a Wheeling... 61 None 90 93.5 
0 50 STEELWORKS OPERATIONS ~ 1949 Oo Cleveland 0 None 9g 92.5 
uw 5 aes rs ; — 50 & Buffalo .. 0 None 104 S85 
° eas: ° Birmingham 6 None 100 4G 
i & 1949 au oo New England 58 1 3 R87 RA 
40 -}—_}—_ +++ a SS | ' 5 ‘ 
= 0 1948 <<< T | 02 Cincinnati rian 46 6 104 94 
os ) | rs) St. Louis . SO 4.5 89.5 80) 
x 30 . oe a Detroit 37 None 100 86 
% t 30 ww Western 21.5 0.5 
| 7 Estimated national 
20 = oi | | 20 rate . 5 9 0.5 99 96.5 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
o--—+—_+—_+—_+—- 10 1,848,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons 
for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 1947 *Change 
0 | from revised rate 
4 F* SS Sees SSS SS SSeS SERS SEES eee eee eee pirtiriit O 
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Composite Market Averages Pig lron 
Oct. 27 Week Month = Year 5 Yrs. . . a os age 
1949 Ago Ago Ago Ago For key to producing companies, turn — page. 
FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax 
Index (1935-39 av.=100) 152.52 152.52 152.52 151.86 99.16 a or 
Index in cents per Ib... 4.132 4.132 4.132 4.114 2.686 PIG IRON, Gross Ton bin eee ae (ee 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ................ $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 4.5 
Finished Steel, NT ...... $91.64 $91.64 $91.55 $95.05 $56.73 Newark,del... Bac icwisis. « Sa aiken. > a 51.13 51.63 52.1; 
No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT 46.10 46.10 46.10 46.69 23.67 Brooklyn,N.Y. del. De ep em vine 52.79 53.29 ve 
Malleable Pig Lron, GT.. 47.27 47.27 47.27 47.41 24.29 Birmingham District 
meio Roly eg Oe ea i 9 l= IBS oe Birmingham,Ala, R2, 89 ......... 38.88 39.38 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT.. 26.604 26.17 2.05 43.25 16.00 Woodward,Ala. W15 ....... ee 38.88 39.38 
Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and prices Dapsameenen Ne er geek Se ee pi ce as 
of the following 14 representative products during 5-year base period Buffalo District : 
; 1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled and cold-finished Buffalo Hi, Re ea phe td 16.00 46.50 47.00 
j ‘ bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled sheets, galvanized Tonawanda,N.Y. wis verereceees es 46.00 46.50 47.00 
i ; sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete explanation see STEEL, N.Tonawanda,N.Y. TY .........6+. sees 46.50 43.00 
i Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. ey SUS Wd ss oo te a shine seg, ee 59.76 56.20 
Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the Rochester, N.Y. ,del. sets e ese eres 48.63 49.13 49.63 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished Syracuse,N.Y.,del. ........-..+... 49.58 50.08 50.58 
/ bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. Chicago District 
Basic and No, 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average Chicago 1-3 eek 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- CE, Oo cL as we cawwled pae® 46.00 ew 46.50 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same IndianaHarbor, Ind. “[-2 at Sy ee . 46.00 aca d 46.50 
points, except Birmingham. BO.CMORRO AM. WEE csccccsccccers £6.00 416.50 46.50 
Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No, 1 heavy So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ceheewn aa 46.00 a 46.50 47.0 
i melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. te OR i s ene 416.50 46.50 ; 
t Milwaukee,del. .......... ‘ 47.89 48.39 48.39 48,89 
i a 4 ° Muskegon,Mich.del. ............. seatri 51.98 51.98 
i omparison of Prices Cleveland District 
| Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- Cleveland AZT .............22+5+.- 46.00 46.50 46.50 = 47.00 
i wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. oe» eas rss ee ee re 46.00 46.50 46.50 ; 
| Akron, del. from Cleve. ........ 48.39 48.89 48.89 49.3 
| FINISHED MATERIALS DMNOOUNS OLS es ook OS S45 See it | 
Oct. 27 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. I tet, eke, dine wile wets Tr 46.50 
1949 Ago Ago Ago Ago NE on nice Ce ec mice ne an nes, ee 46.50 46.50 47.04 | 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35-55 2.15 Everett,Mass. E1 hd wh Mae id «akon 50.50 51.00 ( 
Bars, H.R., del. Phila, ... 3.83 3.83 3.83 3.79 2.47 RE eee re 46.50 ( 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ...... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2.15 Seattle, Tacoma, W ash, del, + ‘ oe fs 54.20 ] 
Bars, C. F., Pittsburgh ... .3.95-4.00 3. 05 5-4.00 3.95-4.00 3.95-4.25 2.65 Portland,Oreg., del. ‘ae sue’ gl 54.20 I 
i Bars, C.F., Chicago sit Stee 4.00 4.00 ney 2.65 LosAngeles,SanFrancisco, del, rr 54.20 otal I 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 Gramtecity, Tl. BIO ....2 cies ees 47.0 48.40 48.90 I 
Shapes, Std., Chicago 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 St. Louis,del.(incl, tax) ....... . 48.65 49.15 49.65 
Shapes, del. Phila. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.48 2.215 Apontem Ota Cid se on 50 css ne 0% a ee 46.50 ay C 
i i emaey Pittsburgh 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40-60 2.10 Minnequa,Colo, C10 .......-...+.. 47.00 47.50 47.50 ; 
lates, Chicago er 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 2.10 ; ; 
| Plates, Coatesville, Pa . da 3.50 3.50 3.75 2.10 ae eerie ~ + 700 J 
ates & , > = - NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 .............. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.( 
| ' Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.45 2.10 Pitts.N.&S. sides, Ambridge, ‘ 
| Plates, Claymont, Del. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.95 2.10 Alig ui na. del. 47.19 47.69 47.69 48 M 
Plates, del. Phila. ........ 3.59 3.59 3.59 3.71 2.15 sar ieee oO 745 5 4795 s 
‘ SI ‘ 2 OF 2 on 2 on ~ McKeesRocks,del, ............+.+ 416.95 47.45 47.45 47.95 3 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh .. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 : s 
3 : 9 OF 2 OF a OR Lawrenceville, Homestead, v 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago 3.25 3.25 3.25 .25 2.10 - 7¢ 7.6 44 
: 5 ‘ > McKeesport,Monaca,del. ...... 47.44 17.94 47.94 48.44 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.05 Verona.del. eee fF ” 48.40 48.40 48.90 
oa am aoe SR = Re Brackenridge.del. ............... 48.13 48.63 48.63 49.13 2 
. ee Seeees 2 -< « < 3.10 .. 46.00 bab 46.50 47.00 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3°50 Bessemer,Pa. C3 ...... . . 46 3.5 B 
3 ‘ 2 on or a an ~ Clairton,Rankin,So. Duquesne, Pa. C3 46.00 sinets os C; 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-70 2.10 McKeesport,Pa. N3 46.00 47.0 4g 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 — SP PET : “ Ke ; Ms 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00-75 2.80 Sharpsville,Pa, S6 ......-..... 46.00 46.50 46.50 41.8 D 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.00-15 4.00-15 4.00-15 4.00-25 2.90 a jon a gl I DY---+-4 te a epee ae 4 
| Strip, C.R., Detroit ...... 4.20-25 4.20-25 4.20-25 4.20-50 2.90 sce cag age eal aS eR 1) +E es bs 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh ... 4.15 4.15 4. 4.15-4.50 2.60 Struthers,O. S16_......-.--+--++-- 46.00 a. i 49.54 Jo 
Nails, Wire. Pittsburgh ... 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.15-6.30 2.55 adnan on ya hSante: t8s* 6 ens ae eeice cea Me 
| T late, box, ittsb . $7.75 $7.75 7 BT, 5 EGE, = eh scerecwee's 9.4 9.§ 50. ) r 
FENG, FO PR BS GES ET mw ee Toledo,O. I-3................-++.- 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.0 Mi 
| vio le |) 5% 51.01 51.51 “en Mi 
SEMIFINISHED ce tke Geis = SOSA ARORA cei, MR! BM Mt 
| Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT)$61.00 $61.00 $61.00 $61.00 $40.00 ie : oe Sh 
‘ Sheet bar, mill(NT) ..... 51.78- 51.78- 52.00- 67.00 34.00 Youngstown District - ‘ 80 
52.00 52.00 53.57 SIRI ED ss vn abe eewaees so See 16.50 46.50 7 ra 
7 5 7. -&” ) ‘ 3. wr ee TVamiowan C8 Fk os 5K . 46.00 re eas 47.0) a 
Wire rods, ,-%”, Pitts. .. 3.40 3.40 40 63.40-4.15 2.00 alan ss... ............... +a 46.50 46.50 47.00 Wa 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton Mansfield,O.,del. .:............. 50.26 50.76 50.76 = 51.2 sd 
Bessemer, Pitts. ..........$47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $24.50 : tow s Ma 
Basic, Valley .......; -.+. 46.00 16.00 46.00 46.00 23.50 — phos, cuthers grade. Por 
Basic, del. Phila. ........ 49.44 49.44 49.44 50.17 24.58 She 
No. 2 Fdry, Pitts, ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
j No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.00-46.50 24.00 Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 6.25% Si over base grade, 1.75 ROL 
j No. 2 Fdry, Valley ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 2.25%. Car 
No. 2 Fdry, del. Phila. ... 49.94 49.94 49.94 50.67 25.46 Phosphorous: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and ovet Cle 
No. 2 Fdry, Birmingham.. 39.38 39.38 39.38 43.38 20.38 Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1 Ind 
No. 2 Fdry.(Birm.)del Cin. 46.08 46.08 46.08 49.09 24.06 i f ; 
or portion thereof. Mas 
Malleable, Valley ......... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton an So.( 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. ; 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. .... 60.00 60.00 60.00 62.00 33.00 SKE! 
Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.175.00 175.00 175.00 163.00 135.00 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton Alig 
SCRAP, Gross Ton (Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; Add $1 for each 0.5% 81 to 11.50%) | Mur 
| 50 ; 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts. ..$29.00 $29.00 $29.75 $42.75 $17.75 Jackson,O. Ji, G2 .......... : tieo.2s «= ML You 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa.. 23.50 24.00 25.00 45.25 15.50 Buffalo H1 
| No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 27.50 25.50 28.00 41.75 16.50 Wir! 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 29.25 31.25 31.25 42.75 16.25 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG | IRON, Gross Ton Ala} 
| No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve... 26.00 26.50 26.50 42.25 15.25 (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 f Cley 
| No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo. 27.25 27.25 28.25 48.50 17.00 each 0.5% Mn over 1%; ae for 0.045% max, P) : Don 
| Rails, Rerolling, Chicago.. 41.50 41.50 41.50 66.50 22.25 NiagaraFalls,N.Y, P15 ... .. $71.50 Fair 
| No. 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 41.50 41.50 41.50 70.50 20.00 Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & ‘Fary, frt. allowed K2. pidped Hou: 
Keokuk Iowa. OH & Fdry, 12% Ib. piglets, frt. allowed K2.. 2° Ind.} 
COKE, Gross Ton Wenatchee,Wash. OH & Fadry, frt. allowed K2 ...........- 17.0 John 
| Beehive, Furn., Connisvl. .$13.25 $13.25 $13.25 $14.50 $7.00 Jolie 
Beehive, Fdry., Connisvl. . 15.75 15.75 15.75 17.00 7.75 CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton Los 
y ; e+++2- 20.00 0.00 20.00 0.40 .35 . ; , 
| Oven, Cees, Camas . 3 ene (Low phos, semi-cold blast; differential charged for silico! over es 
NONFERROUS METALS ote wa8,,. -' grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. 5 & 44 $60.00 Port, 
Copper, del. Conn. ........ 17.625 17.625 17.625 23.50 12.00 Be ce ee ee aes ass ey 80.C) 
| Zinc, E. St. Louis ........ 9.25-50 9.25 10.00 15.50 8.25 W PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton Spar 
Sees, Oi. Tees 2.36.5... 5 TS 12.80 14.55 19.30-35 6.35 LO " 1.00 Ster]; 
Tin, New York ........... 95.00 95.75 96.00 103.00 52.00 Cleveland, intermediate, A7 ............00+5 PE ee en ree $51. Strut 
54.00 T 
} | Aluminum, del. ... o« S040 17.00 17.00 17.00 15.00 errr rte) ee Pre re  ee hS 57.08 orr: 
H Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 32.00 32.00 38.50 38.50 14.50 ee a ere errr rere Fe ry cerry ey rer peer a 00 Wore 
{ Nickel, refinery, duty paid 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 fe ee. Ee ee re ee ee pevebianweses ' 
| ; 
i | (Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) rr : E Oct 


















































































. Semifi ° h 
Mill ‘prices as ifinished an ie’ 
- reported to STEE inished 
se s ode numbers cL Oct. 27, 1 Steel 
a INGOTS, Carbon, F . s following , 1949; cents ro uct 
‘gia ; , Forging (NT) mill points per pound un Ss 
9 Detroit 7 STRUCT indicate unless , 
i( M <A a EMRE $50 CTURALS ite producing c¢ otherwise noted. (¢ 
2.1 MunkathPe, 3. 6.05; 50.00 “= ympany we - ‘*hanges s 
“i 3 "50.00 Bethle Wide Flange PLATES, High- y; key on next ae, j hown in italics 
ilehem, P< gh-Strength ) pages 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) Tara tains an ee Aliquippa,P: gth Low-Alloy 8B t 
ve Mur awanna,N.Y. mo ae Bessemer, a, Jo . ‘ ARS & SMALL SH 
Detroit ee " - inall,Pa, C3 2 ..3.30 Clair rer,Ala, ‘12 v.40 High-Strengt APES, H.R. Spar 
Houston,Tex. SS .... $51.00 o.Chicago,Ill. C3... 3.20 oes ane ie ee). v.29 Aliquippa,t ’ n Low-aney ‘ = nec ohtage Ma. I 
Midland, Pa, C18 terse 09.00 H.-S. L sees S20 a Jd5, R2 5.20 Bessemer, Ala JD 5.10 een » ¥1 7 35 
Munhall,Pa. Cae. -51.00 Aliquippa, Pa, e sips ahora jhocken,Pa, A3 ».z09 Bethlehem, Pa Bo } 0.10 Yo racer Calif, Cll ae 
So. Duquesne, Pa igre +80 Bessemer, Ala a meer iT ape pe gy G5 ad 5.49 Clairton Pa aa ae 5.10 ungstown C3, R2 4.05 
» C3 ...5 "sth “- <i te g,Ak p92 .45 Clevel: oe o +s ; F oT b. 30 
BILLETS, BLO 00 et (14) B2 nhs -4.99 pict eae Ta ° pape i land R2 “ 10 BARS, Reinforcing 
Carb OMS & SLABS kairfi wPa. 08. .... 115.05 Gary,Ind, C3 = 50 Fe tse. Mich. G5 pH (Fabricated; to C 
rbon, Reroili » jeld,Ala, T2 ....-.4.95 Geneva,U - airtield,Ala, T2 9.30 eg Vv onsumers) 
ener ng (Ni Fontana.Calif. Kil... 4.95 Sw tray tah Gl 5.290 Fontana,C it rf 510 gton, W.Va. W7 ; 
Jessemer,Pa. C3 7 A oe aly ‘ep ston, Tex. § 20 Gary,Ind. C: 1 6 ere 
Clairton,Pa. C3 $52 y,ind. C3 ..6.19 Ind.Harbor we ry,ind. C3 10 4,2: 
Consh« : Daley Ce kos ax 02.00 Ind. Harbor Tigh Ak .4.95 Johns arbor,Ind, I-2, Y »- GU ind. Harbor ‘ . 5.10 0 
,ohocken, Pa . 52.00 Johnst a" ie SS Ram instown,Pa : Y1.5.20 Johnst Ind I-2. ¥1.5 0 
47.00 Ensley,Ala. T2 . A3 . bv. Lack: own,Pa, B2 _ 1.4.95 Munhall, Pz a. 32 ) i instown,Pa. B2 5.10 1.2 
Fairfie a. | heya ® aackawna.N_.Y ee Se x : Oe + ae . vy Lackawanné a  - 36 : 
F irfield, Ala, T2 52.00 Munhall,Pa "¥.(14) B2 "15.05 gg Jo -++++.,5.20 Pittsbur — Y. B2 ..5.10 +“ 
antena Callt. Ki... iLz.0u So.c all,Pa.(14) C3. 5.05 Sharon,Pa. S3 529 So. urgh Jo .. ia “eae ». 00 
Gary, Ind. — K1 .....71.00 con hicago, II). (14) POE ce So.Chica — nig 5 Sn yuquesne,Pa. C3 ++ 510 SparrowsPt,,1 : ».00 
% Johnat tee panes “pe ruthers,O. Y C3 ..4.95 Sparr ago,lll, C3 5.65 Struthers,O. Y 3 5.19 Sparro. , 6-14" B2.4 
$7.0¢ pose gs 39 oan 00 Carb ] 195 + snag Md. B 5.20 Young fc _ —* ¢ 5 10 owsPt., 4-1" B2 ~ S3 
zackawanna,N >, aoe: 52.00 on St Ms oo arren,O a 2 5.2 ngstown C3 — > we 25 
48.89 Munhall:Pa. C3 B2 . .52.00 Sone Pa — eK ao Y : 5 20 BARS, Cold-F ~ chic et BARS 
Sharon,Pa, s3 .. 52.00 | seremrae Ala. T* dae 3.25 FLOOR Y1 30 Ahiquippa,Pa inished Carbon Yor “pe oa s.,all y 1-2 
So. hicago, Ill. G3 Bye A ae 5,” ehem,Pa. R2 ‘- 3.95 k PLATES Ambridge,Pa K5 1.00 Hntngtn oe Tex 4) T4 2 
47.04 So, Duquesne, Pa yi aa 62.00 RF airton,Pa. C3 a 3.30 Cleveland J5 3eaverFalls a 18 1.00 Mol gtn,W.Va.(3,4) W7 
f Carb ae. Re.» 0S00 Aes presgg ses T2. a tR4 3.25 Conshohociker P an 4.55 3uffal a M12, R2.. 1.00 Ww = etc (3) Re a 
} ontana Calif Ki gp arris Pa, A3 we ee ae “illiamsport (2,3 
49° arbon, Forging (NT) tapas alif. K1 reed 25 ry ning — ..4.55 Camden NJ. P13 4.00 W nitaanab a 2.3) S19 
47.04 Bessemer,Pa. C3 hg 3 ae 3.80 Mu Harbor, Ind. 2 one aetna Carnegie,Pa C12 tg 1.48 BARS rt(4) S19 
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MARKET PRICES 











SHEETS, H-R (14 goa., heavier) 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 


Cleveland Jo, K2 ......4.93 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ...4.90 
Ecorse,Mich, GS ......-d.lv 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ....... 4.99 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 6.64 
uy fl” ee rr 4.95 
ind.Harbor,ind, I-2, Y1.4.95 
Irvin,Pa. C3 4.95 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..4.95 
3 ee eee 4.95 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .........4.95 
So.Chicago, lil. C3 Ceneee 4.95 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..4.95 
Warren,O.. RS. «.ccsscvas 4.95 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 4.95 


Youngstown C3, Y1 ....4.95 


SHEETS, Gal'zd No. 10 Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.40 


Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0O ....4.40 
Canton,O. RZ ....eceees 4.40 
Delphos,O. N16 ........ 5.40 
ou 2 eS: errr 5.40 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 4.40 
i A rer 4.40 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ....4.40 
ia, 8, Ge SPP rs. 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ...... 4.50 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 ..4.40 
SUE AD. SEES wee 04 cet ben 4.40 


Pittsburg,Calif. C1il ....5.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.40 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.40 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....5.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 4.40 


SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 

i ee ee 6.75 

SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..6.75 


SHEETS, Galvonnealed Steel 


Ne errr rn 4.95 
Irvin,Pa. C3 Seoceevnee 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 saweee 5.05 
a | eer F 
SHEETS, Zincgrip No. 10 
Butler,Pa. AlO ........ 4.65 
Middletown,O. Al0 ..... 4.65 
SHEETS, Electro Galvanized 
Cleveland R2 ..........5.15 
PE: BOR 6 0cse cannes 5.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 5.00 


SHEETS, Zinc Alloy 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.05 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic 

(Base Box) 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .......00.. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .... 
ot A ee PP rer ere 
GraniteCity,Il]. G4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 .... 
Irvin,Pa. C3 
Niles,O. R2 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .......... 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 


Vorteville.O. Wi0 ...ccceces 


SHEET SILICON 
(24 Goge Base) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 


Brackenridge,Pa, A4 ........ 


Follansbee,W.Va. F4 


GraniteCity,Ill, G4 .......... 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 


Mansfield,O. E6 .........000 
POONA BER sc cwccccccsv vices 
PREP, DEE 26s ccecnees seve 


COILS AND CUT LENGTHS, 
Cold-Rolled, Silicon 


Vandergrift,Pa. C3 ......... 


Warren,O. R2 


SHEETS, Silicon Transformer Grade 72 65 
BeeehBottom,W.Va. W10 ... 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ..... toe 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ....... 


Toronto,O. F4 


Vandergrift,Pa. C3 ......... 


Zanesville,O. A10 


COLD-REDUCED COILS and 
Cut Lengths, Silicon 


PE: ATO ios 05 ccsose ds 
Vandergrift.Pa. C3 ......::. 


Warren,O. R2-...... nceeeeee 





ee ee 


SHEETS, Culvert, Cu Cu 


No. 16 Fiat Alloy FE 
Ashland Al0O .... 5.00 es 
Canton,O. R2 ... 5.05 5.50 
Fairfield,Ala, T2. 5.00 5.35 
Gary CS .ccesees 5.00 5.35 
GraniteCity G4 .. 5.40 5.70 
SEWER GHP sp asanees 5.00 5.35 
Kokomo Ci16 .... 5.40... 
MartinsFy,O. W10 5.00 5.35 
Pittsburg,Cal. Cll 5.75 2 
SparrowsPt, B2 . 5.00. 
Torrance,Cal. Cll 5.75 


SHEETS, Culvert, 
No. 16 Flat ingot fron 
Ashland,Ky. AlO ...... 5.25 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.75 
Youngstown C3 ........3.75 
SHEETS, Aluminized 

Butler,Pa. Al0O ........ 7.75 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(No. 10; Commercial Quality) 


BeechBotm.,W.Va. W10 .4.80 
ery ene, CB an cc ts cece 4.80 
Mansfield,O. E6 ........ 4.80 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.80 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 4.80 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(Package; 8 Ib coated) 

mary, tna, CB .6ccsoes $17.50 

Yorkville, O. W10 ..... 17.50 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated) 


‘Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... $6.75 
eee, COs consewacd 6.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....6.65 
a ge. SP eee y 6.65 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 6.65 
Yorkville,O. W10 ....... 6.65 


SHEETS, Lt. Coated Ternes, 6 Ib 
Yorkville,O. W10 ..... $7.20 


SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib 
i Bee $8.10 
Yorkville,O. W10 


SHEETS, Coated Ternes, 12 |b 
Gary.Ind., CB ...0cc000c8.S 


Yorkville,O, W10 .......8.95 
SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot fron 
Middletown,O. A10 .....5.20 
0.25 0.50 0.75 

Ib Ib 
Kewns $6.70 $7.00 
6.80 7.10 
psene 6.70 7.00 
6.90 7.20 
or 6.45 6.70 7.00 
seiee 6.45 6.70 7.00 
seven 6.45 6.70 7.00 
sees 7.20 7.45 7.75 
6.55 6.80 7.10 
oe pen 6.45 6.70 7.00 
senec 6.45 6.70 7.00 
Field Arm. Elec. Motor Dyn. 


on 
© 
oa 
a 
~) 
°o 
.azas 
Ss 


° aan. Bee so» _— 

‘ 5.45 5.95 6.70 7.50 

; 5.45 5.95 6.70 7.50 

7 5.45 5.95 6.70 .. 

i 5.45 5.95 6.70 7. 
Field Arm. Elec. Motor Dyn 


° 5.70 6.20 6.95 7.75 
| 5.40 5.70 6.20 6.95 7.75 


-- 8.05 8.60 9.30 10.10 
- 8.05 8.60 9.30 .... 
-- 8.05 8.60 9.30 10.10 
-- 8.05 8.60 9.30 10.10 
ar 05 8.60 9.30 10.10 
8.05 8.60 9.30 10.10 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled ingot fron 
18 Gage and Heavier 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ....3.50 
Cleveland. Ro... .cnseccus 3.85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.50 
Warren.0., BS occ cecccsd te 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot tron 


Cleveland R-2 ..csvccses 4.60 
Middletown,O. AlO ..... 4.50 
WarreaD.. BB cavcsciss 4.60 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
No. 10 Fiat 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0O ....4.65 
Canton,O, R2 . 0.15 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. 2 2° 2 oe 4.95 


SHEETS, Zincgrip No. 10 Fiat, LosAngeles B3 .......-. 4.00 
Ingot Iron Milton,Pa, B6 .........3.25 
Butler,Pa. Al0 .........4.90 Minnequa,Colo. Cid" és mar 30 
Middletown,O. Al0O ..... 4.90 NewBritain(10) eee 
HOLLOWARE ENAMELING eer oii. aan 
Black Plate (29 gage) Pittsburgh J5 ......... 3.25 
Aliquippa,Pa. JS ...... 5.30 Riverdale,IIl, Al ....... 3.25 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...5.30 SanFrancisco 87 .......4.00 
Gary,Ind. CB ..cisccces 5.30 Seattle B3, N14.........4.25 
GraniteCity,lll. G4 ..... 5.50 Sharon,Pa. S3 .........3.25 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....5.30 So.Chicago,II], W14 ....3.25 
a e BPTe Tees 5.30 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....4.00 
PBG.O. BAB 6 cscccndves 5.30 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.25 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 5.40 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.00 
Warren,.©., BB .icccccid 5.30 Warren,O. R2 .........3.25 
Yorkville,O. W10 .......5.30 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 3.25 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4 ..3.25 
SHEETS, Enam'lg. Iron, No. 12 youngstown C3, Y1..... 3.25 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....4.40 


Cleveland R2 ....-ccess 4.40 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 .......4.70 
Gary,Ind. C3 ......000 4.40 


GraniteCity,Ill. G4 -..4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.40 
oo a: Peers 4.40 
Middletown,O. A10 .....4.40 
POA, BOE cavacevedes 4.40 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 4.40 


CANMAKING BLACK PLATE 
(Base Box) 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ......$5.75 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......5.85 
Gary. ine, CB cevcoseved 5.75 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 5.95 
Ind. EF Ind, I-2, Y¥1.5.75 


oy A Pererer 5.75 
BOOED. TER oss cccscened 7 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....6.50 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.85 
Warren,O. R2 .........5.75 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....5.75 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......5.75 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
Coke (Base Sox) Ib Ib 

Aliquippa J5 ... mat 9 50 $7.75 
nme = Ala, T2. 7.60 7.85 

“> fet eerie eA 
Gras.City, til. G4. 7.70 7.95 
Ind.Harb, I-2, Y1 7.50 7.75 
Irvin,Pa, C3 .... 7.50 7.75 
Pitts.,Cal. C11 .. 8.25 8.50 
Sp.Pt.,.Md. B2 .. 7.60 7 
Warren R2...... 7.50 7 
Weirton W6 ..... 7.50 7. 
Yorkville,O. W10. 7.50 7 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot fron 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....3.50 


Warren,O. R2 .........3.85 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Warren.0. RB vocccccce 4.60 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Alton,Il.(1) Li ........3.25 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 . ...-3.25 
Atlanta All ...-.seeees 3.40 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......3.25 
Bridgeprt,Conn. (10) $15. 3.25 
Butler,Pa, AlO ........3.25 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 
Cleveland J5 ......++++-3:25 
Detroit Mi 2.20 ccccce od OO 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 .......3.45 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......3.25 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....4.40 
Gary, Ind, C3 ......«. oo 
Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1. 3 25 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 ..3.85 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.25 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15. i 10 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ......5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .... .6.30 
Gary,Ind. C3 ...c.cere. 5.10 
Houston,Tex, S5 .......5.50 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... me 70 
NewBritn,Conn.(10) 815. % 10 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ......... .10 
Youngstown C3 ........- 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) 815.9.50 


Carnegie,Pa, 818 ......9.50 
Cleveland A7 ..........9.50 
DOPED. GS os ncecccecs 9.50 


Harrison,N.J. C18 ..... 9.80 


5 NewBritn,Conn.(10) S815.9.50 


Pawtucket,R.1I.(11) N8..9.50 


STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.25- 0.40- 0.60- 0.80- 1.05- 

Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35€ 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
Bereta Comm, Wh wcccee 00d nae 6.40 8.35 cake 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... .-. 65.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
Chicago T6 ..... éseeds 4.25 5.65 6.25 8.20 10.50 
Reema: AY <ccicdicses 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
eee, GS. vrviceveds 4.00 5.50 6.10 7.85 10.15 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ..... ... .»- 640 8.35 10.65 
Mattapan,Mass, T6 .. 4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
NewBritn.,Conn. (10) S15 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
NewCastle,Pa. WG cccce 4.00 5.50 6.10 es ius 
NewYork W3 ......... ... 5.80 640 8.35 10.65 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 

Cleve.orPitts.Base ... 4.55 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 

Worcester,Mass.Base . 4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Sharon,Pa. 83 ......... 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
Trenton,N.J. R5 .....+. «-- 6.30 6.90 8.85 11.15 
JS a Perera 4.40 6.35 6.35 8.30 10.50 
Wallingford,Conn. W2.. 4.50 5.80 640 8.06 10.35 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
Worcester,Mass, A7.... 4.30 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Worcester,Mass, T6.... 4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Youngstown C8 ....... 4.50 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 


Pawtucket,R.I.(12) N8.. sy 
$3 - 


Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ BO 
Worcester,Mass. A7 .... 80 
Youngstown C8 ....... 50 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 
Berea,O. C7 .... 
Bridgeprt,Conn. (10) 815. 
Butler,Pa. AlO .... 
eS ee, ee 
Cleveland A7, J5 ......4 


Detroit D2, D3.........4 
et Bee re { 
ce ee eee er ere 4 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 . 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 .... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . 
LosAngeles Cl ...... 
Mattapan, Mass. (21) T6. 
Middletown,O. A10 . 
NewBritain(10) S15 .... 
New Castle, Pa. B4, E5.4. ‘00 
NewHaven,Conn, Ai, D2.4.50 
NewKensington,Pa. A6. .4.00 
NewYork WS .......... 5.00 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) NS8 .4.55 
Pawtucket,R.1I.(21) N8 .4.50 
4.50 

00 


sepnebeebeece cece 


Ph Oe ee 


Pawtucket,R.I. R3 
PIs JS. ..c candace 4. 

Riverdale,Il]l. Al .......4.15 
oe i rae 4 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 .. 
Trenton,N.J.(13) R5 
Wallingford,Conn, W2 . 
Warren,O. R2, T5..... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 
Youngstown C8, Y1 ... 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
High-strength Low-Alloy 
Cleveland A7, J5 ...... 6. 
Dover,O. G6 6 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 .......6 
Fontana,Calif. Ki .....6. 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2...6 
Pittsburgh J5 ......0.. 6 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .. ee i 
6. 
6 
6. 


eee Ts 
SSssess 


eee ee ew ewes 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ae 
Warren,O. R2 ....ce00. 
Weirton, W.Va. We oesex 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 


STRIP, Electro Galvanized 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....4.00 
Youngstown C8 ........4.00 





Al Acme Steel Co. 
A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. 
A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel 


AT American Steel & Wire 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co... 


B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 
B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 
B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
B6 Boiardi Steel Corp. 

BS Braeburn Alloy Steel 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 


C1 Calif. Cold-Rolled Steel 
C3 Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
C4 Carpenter Steel Co 


Barium Steel Corp. 
C7 Cleve. Cid. Roll. MillsCo, 
C8 Cold Metal Products Co. 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 





A6 American Shim Steel Co. 


Bi Babcock & Wilcox Tube D2 


C5 Central Iron & Steel Div. 


Key to Producing Companies 


C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia Steel Co. 


C12 Col. Steel & Shafting Co. 


C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Stee] Co. 
C20 Cuyahoge Steel & Wire 
Detroit Steel Corp. 

D3 Detroit Tube & Steel Co. 
D4 Disston & Sons, Henry 
D6 Driver Harris Co. 

El Eastrn. Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
E2 Eastern Stainless Steel 


E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. 


E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
E6 Empire Steel Co. 


F2 Firth Sterling Steel 

F3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. 
F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 
F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
G1 Geneva Steel Co. 

G2 Globe Iron Co. 

G3 Globe Stee] Tubes Co. 


G4 Granite City Steel Co. 

G5 Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

G6 Greer Steel Co. 

Hi Hanna Furnace Corp. 

H4 Heppenstall Co. 

H6 Hind Steel Co. Inc. 

I-1 Igoe Bros, Inc. 

I-2 Inland Steel Co. 

I-3 “Interlake Iron Corp. 

I-4 Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co, 

J3 Jessop Steel Co. 

J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 

J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 

J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 

J7 Judson Steel Corp. 

K1 Kaiser Steel Corp. 

K2 Keokuk Electro-Metals 

K3 Keystone Drawn Stee! 

K4 Keystone Steel & Wire 

K5 Kidd Drawn Steel Co 

L1 Laclede Steel Co. 

L2 LaSalle Steel Co. 

L3 Latrobe Electric Stee! 

L5 Lockhart Iron & Steel 
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MARKET PRICES 





STRIP, Hot-Rolled, 
High- Strength Low-Alloy 

ressemer,Ala. T2 ....- 95 

teveland JS ..cceee-+ 4.95 
georse,Mich, G5 .....- 5.15 
rairfield,Ala. T2 ......4.95 
Fontana,Cal. K1 ......6.64 
Gary,Ind. C3 ......+- .95 


C3 
Ind.Harb,Ind. I-2, Y1 . yy 95 


Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ...4.95 


Pittsburgh J5 ..... 


+ 4.95 


Sharon,Pa, 83 4.95 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. * 95 
Warren,O. R2 .....-eee- 4.95 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . . 95 


Youngstown C3, Y1 ... » 4.95 


TIGHT 


Atlanta All 
Riverdale, Ill, 
Sharon,Pa. 

Youngstown C3 


WIRE, 
Chicag' 


Cleveland A7 ae ame 
a re ere 
Fostoria,O. 81 
Kokomo,ind. C16 be 
Massillon,O. R8 ........ ? 
Monessen, Pa. 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) 
Pawtucket. R.1. (12) 


Trento 


Worcester, Mass, 
Worcester, Mass. 


WIRE, 


(8-in. 
Bartonville,1.(19) K4 ..7.7 
Chicago W13 uf 
Cleveland A7 
Fostoria,O. S1 


Struthers.O. Y1 


COOPERAGE HOOP 


eae 3.60 
Al 3.60 
BS cw csses 3.60 
oe ecesiees 3.60 


Cold-Rolled Fiat 
OG TS cccsvosscecs 5.35 


tf yore 
NS. .5. 
NS. .5. 
n,N.J. RS 5 oe 
AT eee oh 
T6 


Fine and Weaving 
Coils) 


PPS rr 7.70 
REY Pe 
Johnstown, Pa, B2 eedcae 7.70 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 7.70 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ... : 70 
adage ee 

Trenton,N.J. R5 ....... 8. 


Waukegan, Ill. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Aliquippa J5 
Bartnvill(19) 
Cleveland A7 
Fostoria,O. S1 .. 
Johnstown B2 ... 
Kokomo C16 .... 
Minnequa C10 ... 
Pitts,Cal. 
Prtsmth. (18) 


2) EE PP 
A7, T6.8.00 
An'ld. Galv. 
Stone Stone 
- 9.05 
K4. 9.05 
-- 9.05 
9.15 
9.05 
9.05 
9.40 
.. 9.40 
P12 9.05 


16 gage) 


Cll 


ROPE WIRE 


Barton 


Cleveland A7 

Donora,Pa. A7 
Fostoria,O. S1 ... 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 
Se SS ee 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 ..... 
Portsmouth,O, P12 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 


ville, Ill. 


Struthers.O. Y1 


Trento 
Trento 


Waukegan, Ill, 
/ Williamsport,Pa. B2 
Worcester,Mass. J4 .... 


n,N.J. AZ 
n,N.J. RS 
A7 


SparrowsPt., B2 


9.15 10.65 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 


Struthers Y1 .... 9.05 10.55 (6 to 8 gage) An'ld. Galv. 
Waukegan A7 .. 9.05 10.55 Ala,City. R2 4.80 5.25 
: Aliquippa J5 4.80 5.25 
“ae Bright, Atlanta All 4.90 5.35 
Bartnville.(19) K4 4.80 5.25 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.15 Cleveland A7 ... 4.80 5.25 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ...... 4.15 Crawfrdvll. M8 4.95 5.40 
Alton,Ill.(1) Li .......4.15 Donora A7 ..... -80 5.25 
Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 ..4.15 Duluth A7 4.80 5.25 
Buffalo W12 ..........4.15 Fairfield T2 4.80 5.25 
Chicago W113 .........- 4.15 Houston,Tex. S5. 5.20 5.65 
Cleveland A7, C20 .....4.15 Johnstown B2 4.80 5.25 
Crawfrdsvll,Ind. M8 4.30 Joliet,IIl A7 ... 4.80 5.25 
Donore, Pa: AT. .....2- 4.15 KansasCity,Mo. S5 5.40 5.85 
i ee Y Gas ne rae 4.15 Kokomo C16 .... 4.90 5.35 
Fairfield, Ala. T2. .-...4.15 LosAngeles B3 SS Beer 
Fostoria,O.(24) S1 ....4.50 Minnequa C10 .. 5.15 5.60 
po pre e ee 4.55 Monessen P7 .... 4.80 5.25 
Johnstown, Pa, B2° smiled 4.15 Pitts.Cal. C11 ... 5.75 6.20 
eee 4.15 Portsmth. (18) P12 4.80 5.25 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 4.75 Rankin A7 ..... 4.80 5.25 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 4.25 So.Chicago R2 ... 4.80 5.25 
LosAngeles B3 ........5.10 So.S.Fran. C10 .. 5.75 6.20 
Millbury, Mass. (12) N6. .4.45 SparrowsPt. B2 4.90 5.35 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.50 Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 4.80 5.25 
Monessen,Pa. P7 .......4.15 Struthers,O, Y1 . 4.80 5.25 
Newark,6-8ga, I-1 .....4.75 Torrance,Cal. C11 5.75 .. 
No.Tonawanda Bll ....4.18 Worcester A7 5.10 5.55 
Posey cag a to) GPP FO 
ittsburg,Calif, C11 ....5.10 : 
Portsmouth.O. P12 1.14.15 WIRE, Upholstery Spring 
Rankin,Pa. A7 ........4.15 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.20 
So.Chicago,Il]. R2 .....4.15 Alton,Ill.(1) Li ...... 5.20 
So.SanFrancisco C10 ...5.10 Cleveland A7 .........- 5.2 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.25 Donora,Pa. AT ........ 5.20 
Sterling, IN.(1) N15 £4.15 Bahith:- AT... 04 ses. 00a ao 
i Ss A 4.15 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ose ee vee 
Torrance,Calif, Cll .....5.10 LosAngeles B3 a: wing: Cn 
Waukegan,Ill. AZ .....4.15 NewHaven,Conn. A7 ...5.50 
Worcester,Mass, A7, T6. -4.45 Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ...6.15 
Portsmouth,O, P12 ..... 5.20 
WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......5.20 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .5.55 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.30 
Alton,I(1) L1 ........5.55 Struthers,O. Y1 ...... » 5.20 
Bartonville,IN.(19) K4 ..5.55 Torrance,Calif, Cll ....6.15 
Buffalo W12 ... ..5.55 Trenton,N.J. AZT ......- 5.50 
Cleveland A7 ..........5.55 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......5.20 
Donora,Pa. A7 ...... ..5.55 Worcester,Mass. A7 5.50 
SOU URS owicwae vdue's - 5.55 
Fostoria,O. Sl ...... ---6.05 WIRE, Barbed Col. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 5.55 
LosAngeles B3 ...... ..6.50 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...123 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 5.55 Aliquippa,Pa, JS ......123 
Palmer,Mass, W12 ....5.85 Atlanta All ........... 125 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....6.50 Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 ..123 
Portsmouth,O, P12 .....5.55 Crawfordsville M8 ......126 
So.Chicago,II]. R2 ....5.55 Donora,Pa. A7 ...... - -123 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5,65 Duluth,Minn. A7 ......123 
Struthers,O. Y1 ........5.55 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......123 
Trenton,N.J, A7 .......5.85 Houston,Tex. S5 .......131 
Trenton,N.J, R5 .......6.35 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......123 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......5.55 Joliet,TH. AZ ...... . 123 


Worcester A7,J4,T6, Wi2. 5.85 


KansasCity,Mo. S85 .... 

Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .... 
Monessen,Pa. P7 


Miid Imp. oe EL 
Pittsburgh,Calif. C11 ....143 
hashed Plow = Plow Sortsmouth,O.(18) Pi2. .123 
Waive’ 7.10 7.40 7.80 Rankin,Pa. AZ ........123 
aie ee 7.50 7.80 8.20 So.Chicago,IIl R2 .....123 
aeeee 7.50 7.80 8.20 So.SanFran.,Calif. C10...143 
a sake 8.00 8.30 8.70 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..125 
anes 7.50 7.80 8.20 Sterling,II(1) N15 .....123 
ae 7.80 8.20 
Saasa .80 8.10 8.50 
eae 7.50 7.80 8.29 FENCE POSTS Cel. 
rcaam 7.60 7.90 Se SM FEE seus seve 112 
7.50 7.80 8.20 Huntington,W.Va. w7- .112 
ceeKs 7.80 8.10 8.50 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....112 
Pere 8.00 8.30 S:70: Jouet FH... AT vssadcccackae 
akseab'e 7.50 7.80 8.20 Minnequa,Colo, C10 .....120 
abe 7.60 7.90 8.30 Moline,Ill. R2 ..........116 
‘aeex 7.50 7.80 8.20 Williamspt,Pa., S19. .n.t.$120 





Lu 


Nz 


Ne 


_ . 
, e223 ZA 


National 


egon Steel 


Key to Producing Companies 
Lone Star Steel Co. 


Kens Steel Co. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Medart Co. 

Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. 
aid States Steel & Wire 


dvale Co. 


Missouri-Illinois Furna«e 
M12 Mc 


Monarch Steel 


Produc s 
Co. 

ational Supply Co, 

Tube Co, 

lsen Steel & Wire Co. 


itrup Steel 


‘ew Eng. High Carb. Wire 
ewman-Crosby Steel 
iles Rolling Mill Co. 
rthwst. Steel Roll. Mills 


rthwestern S.&W. Co. 
‘w Delphos Mfg. Co. 
ver lron & Steel Corp. 
Mills 

ifie States Steel Corp. 
fic Tube Co, 

rim Drawn Steel 
sburgh Coke & Chem. 
sburgh Steel Co. 
sburgh Tube Co, 


P11 Pollak Steel Co. 

P12 Portsmouth Steel Corp. 

P13 Precision Drawn Steel 

P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 

P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 

P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., 
Amer. Chain & Cable 

Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Rhode Island Steel Corp. 

R5 Roebling’s Sons, John A. 

R7 Rotary Electric Steel Co. 

R8 Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. 

81 Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 

S83 Sharon Steel Corp. 

S5 Sheffield Steel Corp. 

S6 Shenango Furnace Co. 

S7 Simmons Co. 

S& Simonds Saw & Stee] Co. 

S9 Sloss-Sheffieid S.&I. Co. 

$13 Standard Forgings Corp, 

$14 Standard Tube Co 

$15 Stanley Works 

$16 Struthers Iron & Steel 

$17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. 

S18 Superior Steel Corp. 

S19 Sweet’s Steel Co. 

T2 Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. 


Rl 
R2 
R3 


Tenn. Prod. & Chem. 
Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div. 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan Crucible Steel Co. 


Wallace Barnes Co. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co. 
W8 Wstrn.Auto.Mach.Screw 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Co. 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W16 Worth Steel Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 
Y1 Youngstwn. Sheet & Tube 


wi 
w2 
Ws 
w4 
w6 
Ww7 





WOVEN FENCE, 9-15'/2 goge 
Col 


Ala.City,Ala.,17-18ga. R2.175 


0 ..107 
100 


Minnequa,Colo, 
Portsmouth,O 


, 
1 
P12 








AlabamaCity,Ala. R2....109 NAILS & STAPLES, Non-Stock 
Aliquip.,Pa.9-14%ga. J5..109 AjabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.20 
Atlanta All ........... 11 Bartonville, [l.(19) K4 ..5.20 
Bartonville, Ill1.(19) Ké4 109 ponora,Pa. A7 Ae 4M 
Crawfordsvll,Ind. M8 112 puluth A7 ..... 
Lee, Ad” « ccvdeus 109 Johnstown,Pa. B2 
6 ee * a rer 109 Joliet... AT is ee 
Houston,Tex. S5 117 Kokomo, Ind. C16 ; 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......109 Minnequa, Colo, C10 ....5 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 a aNte-a 109 pittsburg,Calif, C11 
Johnstn,17ga.,6” B2 -183 portsmouth,O. P12 
Johnstn,17ga.,4” B2 ....186 Rankin,Pa. AT .......- 
PE SHAE cesa'de canna 109 So.Chicago,IIl. R2 a 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 121 sparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .......111 wWorcester,Mass. A7 
aor gg C10 116 
fonessen,Pa. eres 109 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....132 NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
Portsmouth,O.(18) P12..109 Conmhohoken, Fe A3 $6.75 
RAMEID PA. AT nce ascc 109 Wheeling,W.Va. W10 6.75 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... 109 
Sterling, Ill. ¢ kD DEER: vcewe 109 AXLES 
. ‘airfield,Ala. T2 .5.20 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. Gary tnd. (i a 
AlabamaCity, Ala. R2...106 [nd.Harbor,Ind. 813 ....5.20 
RI BES 04: cites e ;-107 Johnstown,Pa B2 5.20 
Bartonville, Ill. (19) K4- --106 WeKeesRocks,Pa. C3 5.20 
Chicago W138 ..cccccces 106 
Crawfordsville M8 ...... 109 
DODGTA, FA. AT siccvscse 106 THE PLATES 
a aa ree 106 Faivfield,Ala. T2 4.05 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 106 Gary,Ind, C3 ... 4.05 
Po Say ae ee 106 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .4.05 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....... 108 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...4.05 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 113. Minnequa,Colo. C10 . 4.05 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....130 Pittsburg,Calif. Cll - 4.20 
Portsmouth,0O. (18) P12 106 Pittsburgh R2 P .4.05 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......106 Seattle B3..... . 4.50 
So.SanFran.,Calif. C10 ..130 Steelton,Pa. B2 4.05 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ...108 Torrance,Calif. Cil . 4.20 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ..... 106 Weirton,W.Va. W6 4.05 
NAILS & STAPLES, 
Stock (To Dealers & Mfrs.) JOINT BARS ’ lo 
‘ Bessemer,Pa. C3 - -4.25 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...103 Fairfield,Ala. T2 4.25 
Aliquippa, Pa. we ssecaeen 103 Ind. Harbor, Ind. 1-2 , 4.25 
pO AS. ere 05 Joliet,Ill. C3 ..... .. 4.25 
Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 103 Lackawanna.N. Y. B2...4.25 
ee Oe. ohne nan 110 Minnequa,Colo. C10... .4.25 
Crawfordsville M8 ..... 106 Steelton,Pa. B2 ... 4.25 
po A eee 103 ese 
RIAD Sdcuaecevcuae 103 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 103 TRACK BOLTS (20) Treated 
Houston.Tex. S5 ....... 111 Fairfield, Ala, e. Keaeed 8.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .103 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ...... 8.50 
Ce ee 103 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....8.25 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 115 Pittsburgh,Pa. 03, P14 .8.50 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... -105 
onnatason aggee oe .. — STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
onessen,Pa. sseeeclO3S pasrtieid. Ala. T2 ...... 5.35 
Pittsburg,Cailf. C11 '....123 Paireld.Ale. To avi" '5.38 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ...--103 rehanon,Pa. B2 5.35 
pc i ee: ee 103 Minnequa, Colo. C10— 5.35 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 . 103 
s ; Pittsburgh J5 ........6. 5.35 
parrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..105 So.Chicago, Il], R2 5.35 
Sterling,I1.(1) N15 ..... 103 Struthers 0 Y1 yaa 
Torrance,Calif. Cll -123 Youngstown R2 F ., 5.35 
Worcester,Mass. A7 — mC , 
NAILS & STAPLES, LIGHT RAILS, Rail Steel 
Stock (To Jobbers) Col. Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..3.55 
Chicago, Ill. W13 .103 Williamsport,Pa. 819 ...3.55 
Std. TeeRails 
RAILS Std. Std. All 60 Ib. 
No. 1 No.2 No.2 Under 
Bessemer,Pa. C3 ........ 3.20 3.10 3.15 3.55 
a» ae 3.20 3.10 3.15 3.55 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... ns ae 3.55 
co A i See 3.20 3.10 3.15 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 3.20 3.10 3.15 aed 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... ea ak . (16)3.55 
Lackawanna B2 ....... 3.20 3.10 3.55 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 .... 3.20 3.10 4.25 
Steelton,Pa. B2 - 3.20 3.10 . 
TOOL STEEL 
Grade Cents per lb Grade Cents per Ib 
Res. Carbon... 19:00 - TOW ACES cncccvcccccccvec 114.50 
Extra Carbon ....22.00 18W,4Cr,2V,9Co ........-. 168.50 
Spec. Carbon ....26.50 18W,4Cr,2V,6Co~ .........- 154.00 
Oil Hardening....29.00 18.25W,4.25Cr,1V,4.75Co ...142.00 
Hi.-Carbon-Cr ...52.00 20.25W,4.25Cr,1.6V,12. 25Co - o 
Cr. Hot Wrk..... 29.00 1.5W,4Cr,1V,8.5Mo ......... 
ROWAN veees 90.50 8 4W,4.5Cr,1.9V,5Mo 09.50 
18W,4Cr,2V . -102.50 wher Gai. cnt: aoa ed 88.00 


Tool steel producers include: 
C18, D4, F2, H4, J3, L3, M9, 


(1) Chicago Base. (2) Angles. 

(3) Merchant. (4) Reinforcing. 

(5) Philadelphia del. 

(6) Chicago or Birm. Base. 

(8) 16 gage and heavier, 

(9) 6” and narrower. 

(10) Pittsburgh Base. 

(11) Cleveland & Pittsburgh Base. 

(12) Worcester, Mass. Base. 

(j3) 3” & wider; over %” to 
under 3” 5.50c. 

(14) Also wide flange beams 


A4, A8, B8, C4, C9, C13, 
R2, 88, TT. U4, V2, V3. 


(15) 4” and thinner. 

(16) 40 Ib and under 

(17) Flats only. 

(18) To dealers. 

(19) Chicago & Pittsburgh Base, 

(20) Deduct 0.25c for untreated. 

(21) New Haven, Conn. Base, 

(22) Del. San Fran, Bay area. 

(23) Angles 1”%x1” to 1%47x1%” 
only. 

(24) Deduct 0.35¢ for finer than 
15 Ga. 
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MARKET PRICES 

















STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 





BUTTWELD Carload Discounts from List, % 
Size List Pounds Biock Galvanized 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B c D E F 
My 5.5¢ 24 41.5 39.5 38.5 13.5 11.5 10.5 
% 6.0 0.42 39.5 37.5 36.5 15.5 13.5 12.5 
a 6.0 0.57 36 34 33 12.5 10.5 9.5 
% 8.5 0.85 43 41 42 26.5 24.5 25.5 
% 411.5 1.13 46 44 45 30.5 28.5 29.5 
1 17.0 1.68 48.5 465 47.5 33.5 31.5 32.5 
1% 23.0 2.28 49 47 48 34 32 3 
1% 27.5 2.73 49.5 47.5 48.5 345 32.5 33.5 
2 37.0 3.68 50 48 49 35 33 34 
2% 58.5 5.82 50.5 48.5 49.5 35.5 33.5 34.5 


3 76.5 7.62 50.5 48.5 49.5 35.5 33.5 34.5 

Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. PY; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa. %-%”, F6; Benwood, W. Va. 1% percent- 
age point lower on %”, 2 points lower on \%”, 3 points low- 


er %”, W10; Wheatland, Pa., 
%”, W9. 


2 points lower on % through 


Following make % through 3” only: Lorain, O. 
N3; Youngstown R2, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. 


Fontana, 


Calif., K1 quotes 11 points lower on %” through 3”. 
Columns B & E: Sparrows Point, Md. B2; Wheatland, 


Pa., % through %”, W9. 
Columns C & F: Alton, II. 

Harbor, Ind., % through 3”, 
Column D: Etna, Pa. N2; 

M6; Butler, Pa., % through 


(Lorain, O. Base) LI; Indiana 
3 F 

Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
%”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 


except 3% points lower on %”, 2% pts on \%”, 3 pts on 
%” W10; Wheatland, Pa., except 2 pts lower on % through 


%” W9. Following make % 


Youngstown R2, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. 


K1 quotes 11 points lower on 


SEAMLESS AND 

ELECTRIC WELD 
Size List Pounds 

Inches Per Ft Per Ft 
2 37.0¢ 3.68 
2% 58.5 5.82 
3 76.5 7.62 
3% 92.0 9.20 
4 $1.09 10.89 
5 1,48 14.81 
6 1.92 19.18 

Column A: Aliquippa J5; 


Youngstown Y1. 


through 3” only; Lorain N3; 
Fontana, Calif., 
%” through 3”. 

Corload Discounts from List, % 
Seamless Elec. Weld 
Black Galv. Black Galv. 

8 c D 


& 
38.5 23 38.5 23 
41.5 26 41.5 26 
41.5 26 41.5 26 
43.5 28 43.5 28 
43.5 28 43.5 28 
43.5 28 43.5 28 


43.5 28 43.5 
Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 


Column B: Aliquippa J5; Loratn, O. N3; Youngstown Y1. 


Columns C & D: Youngsto 


wn R2. 





BOILER 


TUBES 


Net base c.]. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 


wall thickness, cut lengths 4 


to 24 in., inclusive. 


o.D. B.W. —Seamless— Elec. Weld 
In Ga. H.R. C.D. H.R. C.D. 
2 ieieheke dh 13 11.50 13.39 13.00 13.00 
1% 13 13.62 15.87 13.21 15.39 
Bae! ‘naabeas 13 15.05 17.71 14.60 17.18 
Sa? @dece de 13 17.11 20.15 16.60 19.54 
ee 13 19.18 22.56 18.60 21.89 
.. Pee oe 13 21.37 25.16 20.73 24.40 
ee 12 23.54 27.70 22.83 26.88 
an avetske 12 25.79 30.33 25.02 29.41 
a cis case 12 27.33 32.14 26.51 31.18 
is bekeee ss 12 28.68 33.76 27.82 32.74 
a eevvees 11 33.39 39.29 32.39 38.11 
eee 11 35.85 42.20 34.78 40.94 
S was ka'thws 10 44.51 52.35 43.17 50.78 
2 Mme 9 58.99 69.42 ‘i aes 
EE Sie tb 0e oe 9 68.28 80.35 ° 
S Sssewdrus 7 104.82 123.33 


Boiler tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube 


Co., National Tube Co., Gl 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co 
ard Tube Co. 


obe Steel Tubes Co., Pacific 
-» Republic Steel Corp., Stand- 





BOLTS, NUTS 
(To consumers) 
F.o.b. midwestern plants. Ad- 
ditional discounts on car- 
» machine bolts, 5 for 
el; 15 for full containers, 
except tire and plow bolts. 
CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
(Per cent off list) 
%-in., smaller; up to 6 in. 5 
5 


Sg &% x6 in., shorter. 37 
-in. & larger x 6 in., 


GEESE Soccchesseucces 
Ail diameters longer than 

P= wiuweene ca0esvesku 30 
i me . PEeerrre oo 2S 
i ETO LET. 47 


Lag bolts, 6 in., shorter 37 


Semifinished 
hexagon Light Heavy 
ae smaller. .41 off 
-in., smaller... .... 38 off 
%-in.-1-in. 
-in.-1-in, 
-in.-1%-in. 
1%-in., larger. .34 off 
Additional discount of 15 for 
full containers. 


STOVE BOLTS 


In packages, nuts separate, 
58%-10 off; bulk 70 off on 
15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, 
or 5000 over 3 in., nuts sep- 
arate. 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Upset 1-in. & smaller.51 off 


%, %, &1x6-in. & short- 
TILLEY COTO Oe 35 off 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(Packaged) 

Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 
and shorter (1020 bright) 
ns ph ak he we oie he 46 off 

Upset (1035 heat treated) % 
and smaller x 6 and short- 
CN saskiduusvaeser~ 40 off 


RIVETS 
F.o.b. midwestern plants 


Structural %-in., larger 6.75c¢ 
ye-in., under ......... 48 off 


WASHERS, WROUGHT 


F.o.b. shipping point, to job- 
eT Net to $1 off 


STAINLESS STEEL 
Bars 
Wire 
= C.R — 
Type eets Stri turals 
301, -. 37.50 0.20 28.50 
302... 37.50 33.00 28.50 
303... 39.50 36.50 31.00 
304... 39.50 35.00 30.00 
309... 52.00 52.00 41.50 
316... 53.00 55.00 46.00 
321... 45.50 44.50 34.00 
347... 50.00 48.50 38.50 
410... 33.00 27.00 23.00 
416... 33.50 33.50 23.50 
420... 40.50 43.50 28.50 
30... 35.50 27.50 23.50 
501... 24.00 22.50 11.50 
502... 25.00 23.50 12.50 


347 sheets, except 309 E2 
Baltimore, bars, wire and 
structurals A10 
Brackenridge, Pa., sheets A4 
Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip, except Type 
309 strip quoted 51.00c U4 
Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 309, 501 
502 A10 
Carnegie, Pa., strip except 
Type 416; Type 309 strip 
quoted 51.00c S18 
Cleveland, strip, except Type 
309 quoted 51.00c, and ex- 
cept Type 416 AT 
Detroit, strip, except Type 
309 quoted 51.00c M1 
Dunkirk, N.Y., bars, wire A4 
Duquesne, Pa., bars C3 
Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 C3 
Harrison, N. J., strip C18 


Massillon, all products, ex- Wire Cut: S53, Chester, New ocean freight differential for 
cept Type 309 bars, wire & Cumberland, W. Va.; Wells- delivery to Portland, Oreg., 


structurals quoted 42.00c, 
Type 501 10.50c, Type 502 
11.50c R2 

McKeesport, Pa., bars; sheets 
except Type 416, C3 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 


430 only F2 
Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip, except Types 501 


and 502 and except 309 
strip quoted 51.00c A10 
Midland, sheets & strip C18 
Munhall, Pa., bars C3 
Pittsburgh, sheets C1& 


Reading, Pa., bars & strip Eastern Silica Coke Oven Domestic—rail nearest sell 
except Type 309 bars quot- Shapes: Claysburg, Mt. Un- 4g 3:1 . $39.00 
ed 42.00c C4 ion, Sproul, Pa., Birming- 

So. Chicago, Ind., bars & ham, $80. MOLYBDENUM 
structurals C3 Illinois Silica Coke Oven Sulphide conc., lb, Mo, 

Syracuse, N. Y., bars, wire gpapes: Joliet or Rockdale, cont. Mines $0.90 


& structurals C18 
Titusville, Pa., bars U4 
Wallingford, Conn., strip W2 
Washington, Pa., bars, sheets 

& strip except Type 309 

strip quoted 51.00c J3 
Washington, Pa., Types 301 

through 347 sheets & strip 


except 303 & 309; 316 sheets Burned chrome brick, $66; Wise county, 


58.00c strip 60.00c W4 
Watervliet, N. Y., structur- 
als & bars A4 
Waukegan, bars & wire A7 
West Leechburg, Pa., strip, 
except Type 309 quoted 
51.00c A4 
Youngstown, strip Cs. 


ELECTRODES 


REFRACTORIES 


(Prices per 1000 bricks, 
f.o.b, plant) 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Super Duty: St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Farber, Mexico, Mo., 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, or 
Curwensville, Pa., Ottawa, 
Il., $100. MHardfired, $135 
at above points. 

High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa. 
$85; Woodbridge, N. J., St. 
Louis, Farber, Vandalia, Mex- 
ico, Mo., West Decatur, Or- 
viston, Clearfield, Beach 
Creek, or Curwensville, Pa., 
Olive Hill, Hitchins, Halde- 
man, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, 
or Athens, Tex., Stevens Pot- 
tery, Ga., Portsmouth, or 
Oak Hill,O., Ottawa, Ill., $80. 
Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. 
Louis, or Vandalia, Mo., 
West Decatur, Orviston, 
Beach Creek, or Clearfield, 
Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, or 
Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, 
Ga., Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, 
Ml., $74. 

Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or 
Portsmouth, O., Clearfield, 
Orviston, Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Ottawa, IIl., $66 


LAOLE BRICK 


Dry Press: $55, Freeport, 
Merill Station, Clearfield. Pa., 
Chester, New Cumberland, 
W.Va.; Irondale, Wellsville,O. 


ville, O. 


MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 


St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Ky., Ottawa, IIl., $90; Beach 
Creek, Pa., $80. 


SILICA BRICK 


Mt. Union, Claysburg, or 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., 
$80; Hays, Pa., $85; Joliet or 
Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, 
Ind., $89; Lehi, Utah, Los 
Angeles, $95. 


Ii., E. Chicago, Ind., Hays, 
Pa., $81. 


BASIC BRICK 


(Base prices per net ton; 
f.o.b. works, Baltimore or 
Chester, Pa.) 


Chemical - ponded chrome 
brick, $69; magnesite brick, 
$91; chemical-bonded mag- 
nesite, $80. 


MAGNESITE 


(Base prices per net ton, 
f.o.b. works, Chewelah, 
Wash.) 

Domestic dead - burned, %” 


ORES 
LAKE SUPERIOR IRON O°: 
Gross ton, 51%% (natur.)), 
lower lake ports. Any in- 
crease or decrease in /.R. 
freight rates, dock hanv\ing 
charges and taxes thereon 
are for buyer’s account. 
Old range bessemer .. $7.60 
Old range nonbessemer. 7.45 


Mesabi bessemer ...... 7.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer .. 7.20 
High phosphorus ...... 7.20 


EASTERN LOCAL ORE 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
concentrates, contract 16.00 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlan- 
ti 


ce ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 
Ee sw see 
Long-term contract. 15.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% . 19.50 


TUNGSTEN ORE 


Wolframite, scheelite, net 
ton unit, duty pd.. $20-$22 


MANGANESE ORE 
Long term contracts, nom- 
inal; nearby, 48%, duty 
paid, 81.8c-83.8c per long ton 
unit, c.i.f. U.S. ports; prices 
on lower grades adjusted to 
Mn content and impurities. 


CHROME ORE 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, new 
York, Philadelphia,  Balti- 


more, Charleston, 8. C., plus 


or Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and African 


Gate: BEE cdcawh cued $35.00 
SD Seer ee F 
48% no ratio..... 28.50-29.00 
South African Trauasvaal 

44% no ratio... .$19.00-20.00 
45% no ratio..... 19.50-21.00 
48% no ratio..... 27.00-28.00 


50% no ratio..... 28.50-29.00 
Brazilian 


44% 2.5:1 lump...... $32.00 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio... .$20.00-21.00 
48% no ratio..... 28.00-29.00 
48% 3:1 lump ....... 37.50 


METALLURGICAL COKE 
Price per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsvll, fur. $13.00-13.50 
Connellsvil, fdry. 15.50-16.00 
New River, foundry 18.00 
foundry. .15.35 
Wise county, furnace 14.60 


OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
Kearny, N. J., ovens. $22.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens 





New England, del.t .22.70 
Chicago, ovens ..... 20.00 
Chicago, del. ..... #21.45 
Detroit, del. vo BOO 
Terre Haute, ovens... 20.20 
Milwaukee, cvens .....20.75 


(Threaded, with nipples, un- grains; Bulk, $30.50-$31.00; Indianapolis, ovens ... 19.85 


boxed. f.o.b. plant) 





GRAPHITE 

Inches———— Cents 
Diam. Length per Ib. 
17,18,20 60,72 16.00 
8 to 16 48,60,72 16.50 
7 48,60 17.75 
6 48,60 19.00 
4,5% 40 19,50 
3 40 20.50 
2% 24,30 i 

24,30 23.00 
CARBON 

40 100,110 7.50 
35 100,110 7.50 
30 84,110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 84,90 7.50 
14 60,72 8.00 
10,12 60 8.25 
FLUORSPAR 
Metallurgical grade, f.o.b 


shipping point, in IL, Ky.. Sulphate of ammonia. .$45.00 * 


net tons, carloads, effective 
CaF, content, 70% or more, 
$37; less than 60%, $34. 

Imported, net ton, duty paid, 
metallurgical grade, $39-$40. 


single paper bags, $35.00- 


DOLOMITE 


(Base prices per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned bulk: 
Billmeyer, Blue Bell, Wil- 
tiams, Plymouth Meeting, 
Pa., Millville, W. Va., Narlo, 
Millersvile, Martin, Gibson- 
burg, Woodville, O., $12.25; 
Thornton, McCook, Ill., 
$12.35; Dolly Siding, Bonne 
Terre, Mo., $12.45. 


COAL CHEMICALS 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure benzol eee, 
Toluol, one deg.. .19.00-23.50 
Industrial xylol . .20.50-26.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 


Per pound, ovens 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 
turnable drums) .» 48.25 
Do., less than carlots. .14.00 
Do., tank cars ........ 12.50 


Chicago, del. ...... 23.32 
Cincinnati, del. ... .22.77 
Detroit, del. ware SS 
Ironton, O., ovens ....19.40 
Cincinnati, del. .....21.63 
Painesville, O., ovens. 20.90 
Buffalo, del. ....... 23.02 
Cleveland, del. ..... 22.62 
po | See 21.04 
Birmingham, ovens ... 17.70 


Philadelphia, ovens 20.45 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens 20.40 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 19.50 
Detroit, ovens ..... 





Detroit, del. .....- *21.70 
Buffalo, del. .....- 22.95 
Flint, del. ......... 23.00 
Pontiac, del. .....- 21.98 
Saginaw, del. .... 23.30 
Includes _ representa- 


tive switching charge of: 
, $1.05; ¢, $1.45, one-track 
charge being $1.20, two 
tracks $1.40, and three oF 
more tracks $1.50. tor 
within $4.03 freight zone 
from works. 


—— 
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STEEL 





pack 





MARKET PRICES 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 














SHEETS BRS ~~ Standard 
H.R. 18 Ga., C.R. Gelv. STRIP. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES 

Heavier* 15 Ga. 10 Ga.t H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
New York (city) 5.60 6.51 7.10 5.82 ect 5.77 6.31 §.28 5.53 5.85 7.36 
New York(c’try) 5.40 6.31 6.90 5.62 os 5.57 6.11 8.08 5.33 5.65 7.16 
Boston (city) .. 5.75 6.759%® 7.16 5.80 sat 5.72 6.22 8.77 5.62 5.95 7.45 
Boston (c’try) . 5.55 6.55°* 6.96 5.60 one 5.52 6.02 8.57 5.42 5.75 7.25 
Phila, (city)... 5.90 6.49 6.88 5.65 5.65 6.21 8.10 5.35 5.60 6.80 
Phila. (c’try) .. 5.65 6.24 6.63 5.40 ee 5.40 5.96 7.85 5.10 5.35 6.55 
Balt. (city).... 5.46 6.36 6.81 5.52 ee 5.57 6.05 sas 5.51 5.71 7.16 
Balt. (c’try)... 5.31 6.21 6.66 5.37 eee 5.42 5.91 er 5.36 5.56 7.01 
Norfolk, Va. .. 5.80t ee er er 6.05 7.05 Mec 6.05 6.05 7.55 
Wash. (w’hse). 6.07t ees eae 5.83 ee 5.88 6.62 eas 5.82 6.02 7.47 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.00t 5.90 7.57 5.39 6.42 5.19 5.60 10.13 5.15 5.50 7.06 
Buffalo (w’hse) 4.85t 5.75 7.42 5.24 6.27 4.45 5.40 9.60 5.00 5.35 6.91 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 4.85 5.754° 6.80 5.00 6.00 4.90 5.40 9.20TT 4.90 5.05 6.55 
Detroit (w’hse). 5.32 6.2249 7.35 5.42 6.42-6.73 5.48 5.90 8.44-8.59 5.48 5.67 7.02 
Cleveland (del.) 5.00 5.90 6.70 5.15-5.18 6.15 5.15-5.16 5.60 7.84-8.00 5.15-5.16 5.35-5.36 6.80-6.81 
Cleve. (w’hse) . 4.85 5.75 6.55 5.00-5.03 6.00 5.00-5.01 5.45 7.84-7.85 5.00-5.01 5.20-5.21 6.65-6.66 
Cincin. (w’hse). 5.27% 5.94°° 6.83 5.39 6.10 5.44 5.95 re 5.44 5.64 7.05 
Chicago (city) . 5.05 5.954 7.05 5.05 6.35-6.85 5.10 5.60 7.905 5.10 5.30 6.75 
Chicago (w’hse) 4.85 5.754 6.85 4.85 6.15-6.65 4.90 5.40 7.708 4.90 5.10 6.55 
Milwaukee (city) 5.18 6.084 7.18 5.18 6.48-6.98 5.23 5.78 8.035 5.23 5.43 6.88 
Milwau, (c’try). 5.03 5.934 7.03 5.03 6.33-6.83 5.08 5.63 7.885 5.08 5.28 6.73 
St. Louis (del.) 5.37 6.274 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.194 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 
St, L. (w’hse) . 5.22 6,124 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.04¢ 6.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 
Birm’ham (city) 5.00 5.90 6.55 5.00 oe 5.00 6.83 re 5.05 5.25 7.69 
Birm’ham(c’try) 4.85 5.75 6.49 4.85 eine 4.85 6.68 TS 4.90 5.10 7.54 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.13t elas 8.33 6.13 ons 6.18 6.98 “ah 6.18 6.38 7.83 
Los Ang. (city) 5.60 7.15 7.60 6.10 7.75 5.75 7.40 owe 5.60 5.65 7.90 
L. A. (w’hse).. 5.45 7.00 7.45 5.95 7.60 5.60 7.25 eae 5.45 5.50 7.75 
San Francisco. . 6.1510 7.508 7.80 6.7510 8.258 5.9010 7.55 10.852 5.90 6.35 8.10 
Seattle-Tacoma. 6.707t 8.153 8.80 6.707 eo 6.207 8.151 10.10 6.007 6.357 8.407 


* Prices do not include gage extras; t prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
extra excluded); § as rolled; ** 17 gage; tt as annealed. Base quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold- 
finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 Ib to 1499 Ib; 1—1500 Ib and over; 2—1i000 to 4999 Ib; *—450 to 1499 lb; 4—400 to 1499 Ib; 
s‘—1000 to 1999 Ib; *—1000 Ib and over; ‘—300 to 999 Ib; §—1500 to 1999 1b; *—400 to 3999 1b; 1°—400 lb and over; 13—500 to 1499 Ib. 


LEADING FERROALLOY PRODUCTS 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max, 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of Fe). C.l., lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, of Si, c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 22.1c. Add 1.5¢ for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing 1 in. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (2.,prox. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 7.40c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 8.80c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.15c, 
smaller lots 9.65c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


Manganese Alloys 
Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per 
gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) §1 per 
ton lower. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falis, N. Y., 
or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b, Bir- 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
31.85c per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 





Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 
$231 f.0.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.10% C, 24.75¢ per lb of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5¢ for max. 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max, 
15% C—max. 7% Si. § Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15¢ per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9¢, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload 
..* D, packed 35.5¢ per lb of metal, ton lot 
37c, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, 

35¢; 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, 

30¢; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c. Premium for 

hyérogen-removed metal 1.5c per pound, f.0.b. 

cars Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed to St. 
luis or to any point east of Mississippi. 


rillcomanganese : (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
ump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c 
~ Ib of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
3 ; less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
% C grade, Si 15-17.5%, deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Chromium Alloys 

mee-< arbon Ferrochrome: Contract,  .l., 
= bulk, 20.5¢ per Ib of contained Cr, c.l., 
Pe ec 21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. 
yin ed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

an. High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
high. o, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
“gh-c- bon ferrochrome prices. 


**SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75¢ per lb of 
contained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, 
ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract, carload. 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
C grade, $1.03 per lb of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 


Silicon Alloys 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.00c per lb of contained Si; packed 
18.40c; ton lot 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 1lé6c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


75%  Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 


80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.65-15.00c per Ib of contained Si, car- 
load packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 
18.05c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 


90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
2 Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices. 


Briquetted Alloys 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk 10.45c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c, 
less ton 12.45c. Delivered, Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 10.30c, 
per Ib of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, ton lot 
11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per Ib of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less ton 
8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, small 
size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
F.o.b, Langeloth, Pa. 


Calcium Alloys 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot add 
0.25c. 

(Please turn to page 110) 
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Metal Fabricators Curtail Output 


Inventories of raw materials become increasingly unbal- 
anced by growing shortage of steel. Straits tin drops to 
95.00c while prime western zinc rises to 9.25c to 9.50c 


New York—Adverse effects of the 
steel strike are spreading rapidly 
throughout the nonferrous metal con- 
suming industries. A large segment 
of the galvanizing and tinning in- 
dustries closed Oct. 1 and now brass 
mills and other fabricators of metals 
are curtailing operations. The shut- 
down of steel mills is causing inven- 
tory dislocations which will become 
increasingly severe until the flow of 
steel resumes its normal rate. The 
decline in consumption has not under- 
mined the price structure of major 
metgl markets and has had only a 
mildly restraining influence on buy- 
ing. Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
reduced the price of tin to the basis 
of 95.00c, New York, for prompt de- 
livery of Grade A metal to meet 
the price which was established Sept. 
26 by the British Ministry of Supply 
and which has been followed by the 
Dutch and Belgian producers. The 
price of zine rose Thursday to a 
range of 9.25c to 9.50c, East St. 
Louis. 


Copper—Many market observers 
believe copper would be selling at a 
higher level if the steel strike had 
not slowed general industrial activity. 
Bookings of copper for delivery in 
November exceed estimated mine 
production for that month, while in- 
quiry for December copper indicates 
the shortage may continue to the 
yearend. Failure of workers at 
American Metal Co.’s Carteret copper 
refinery to accept the company’s 
terms for a new working agreement 
will extend the shortage of certain 
shapes which has developed since 
the four-month old strike began at 
that plant. 

Although inquiry continues heavy, 
sales are limited by the negligible 
tonnages available for November de- 
livery. Prices hold at 17.621c for 
electrolytic, delivered Connecticut. 

Improvement in copper and brass 
mill business has been steady in the 
last five months. Actual consump- 
tion of copper totaled 114,760 tons in 
September compared with 88,088 tons 
in August and only 61,383 tons in 
May, the low for the year to date. 
Consumption last month was 11,645 
tons in excess of intake. Fabricators’ 
total stocks and purchases increased 
3779 tons in September to 96,481 
tons, while unfilled orders declined 
8671 tons to 180,097 tons. This leaves 
a deficit of 83,616 tons in fabricators’ 
stock position compared with 96,066 
tons at the end of August and 151,060 
tons at the beginning of the year. 


Brass and Bronze Ingots—Manu- 
facturers have increased prices 14- 
cent to %4-cent a pound on most 
grades of brass and bronze ingots. 
The upward revision in prices is 
attributed solely to increased costs 
due to the advance in red metal scrap 
prices. Ingot makers are offering up 
to 14.75¢c for No. 1 copper, 13.75c for 
No. 2 and 12.75c for light copper 


0 


Although demand improved moder- 
ately in the third quarter, it is still 
light compared with bookings in the 
first quarter. The market is quoted 
16.00c to 17.25c for ingot No. 115 in 
the 85-5-5-5 group, 25.25c for No. 
215 in the 88-10-2 group, 21.75c for 
No. 305 in the 80-10-10 group, and 
13.75¢c to 15.00c for No. 405 in the 
yellow ingot group. 

Lead—Domestic shipments of re- 
fined lead declined 6419 tons in Sep- 
tember to 29,640 tons, reports the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
This was the smallest movement since 
May and brought the total for the 
first nine months to 287,605 tons, or 
111,275 tons less than were shipped 
during the like 1948 period. Ship- 
ments dropped to 14,064 tons in Sep- 
tember from 18,802 tons in the pre- 
vious month to unclassified users, 
to 9257 tons from 10,107 tons to 
battery makers, to 2342 tons from 
3135 tons to sundries, to 150 tons 
from 630 tons to jobbers, to 120 tons 
from 310 tons to brass mills, and to 
50 tons from 100 tons to foil manu- 
facturers. Shipments to cable manu- 
facturers increased to 3407 tons from 
2725 tons while those to ammunitions 
makers held at 250 tons. 

Production of refined lead declined 
to 36,103 tons in September from 
39,362 tons, bringing the total for 
the first nine months to 412,293 tons 
compared with 399,138 tons for the 
like period a year ago. Of Septem- 
ber’s output, 35,033 tons were ac- 
counted for by primary producers and 
1070 tons by secondary sources. 

Stocks of lead at refineries at the 
close of September dropped to 61,538 
tons from 76,782 tons at the end of 
August. 

Only moderate tonnages of lead are 
being sold with prices unchanged at 
12.80c, St. Louis. 

Makers of batteries have reduced 
their purchases of lead in view of 
the probable curtailment in automo- 
bile production over the next few 
weeks. Battery makers are reducing 
their inventories. 

Zince—The price of zinc was in- 
creased %4-cent a pound to 9.50c, 
East St. Louis, by a leading custom 
smelter on Oct. 27. This is the first 
change in the price of zinc since 
Oct. 3 when it was lowered %4-cent 
from 10.00c. This sharp drop oc- 
curred immediately following the 
start of the steel strike. The advance 
came somewhat as a surprise to the 
trade since buying of the prime west- 
ern grade had been confined chiefly 
to an occasional carlot. Bulk of 
activity has been in regular and 
special high grade zinc which is 
widely used in the automotive in- 
dustry. The latter industry is ex- 
pected to curtail its production in 
the next few weeks due to the grow- 
ing shortage of steel and to model 
changeovers. 

Tin—Small tonnages of Grade A 
tin are being sold at 94.8715c, New 





York, but no Straits tin has bee: ip- 
volved in the transactions to « ite. 
This price is %-cent under the 95. 
cent level established by the Re: on. 
struction Finance Corp., effectiv as 
of Oct. 24, as its selling price for 
Grade A. 

Speculative offers were reported in 
the trade last week as low as 92 50c 
for December delivery of Grade A 
tin but no actual sales at these levels 
were reported. Principal importers 
continue to ask 95.00c for October 
and November arrivals. 


London Tin Mart To Reopen 


London—Dealings in tin on the 
London Metal Exchange will be re- 
sumed Nov. 15, says George Strauss 
British Minister of Supply. At that 
time the British government wil! 
abandon the bulk buying and selling 
of this metal. Trading in tin on the 
London Metal Exchange halted Dec. 
8, 1941, with closing quotations for 
standard tin £259 for spot delivery 
and £262 for three months delivery, 
or the equivalent of 46.60c for spot 
and 47.15c for futures at $4.03 for 
sterling exchange. The British Min- 
istry’s price for standard tin, 99.75 
per cent, is £757, or equivalent to 
94.63c on the basis of $2.80 for ster- 
ling exchange. 


World Tin Output Increases 


New York—World production of 
tin in concentrates increased to 13,- 
800 tons in August from 12,900 tons 
in July, according to preliminary sta- 
tistics issued by the International] Tin 
Study Group, The Hague, Nether- 
lands. Smelter production of refined 
tin dropped to 13,900 tons from 14,- 
000 tons. Production of tin plate 
slumped to 373,000 tons in August 
from 451,000 tons in the preceding 
month, Exports of tin in concen- 
trates increased to 7200 tons from 
7100 tons. 


Acquires Anode Facilities 


New York—Federated Metals Di- 
vision, American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co, has acquired the facilities 
of Metallurgical Products Co., Phila- 
delphia, for the production of elec- 
troplaters’ anodes. Production will 
be concentrated at Federated’s Perth 
Amboy, N. J., plant under the man- 
agement of R. D. Taylor. Metal- 
lurgical Products Co. will continue 
to conduct its busines in alloy and 
specialty products. 


Castings Shipments Increase 


Washington—Shipments of copper 
and copper-base alloy castings in- 
creased 34 per cent in August to 4 
total of 58,055,000 pounds, reports the 
Bureau of the Census. This com- 
pares with 43,273,000 pounds in July 
and 81,976,000 pounds in August, 
1948. Of the August, 1949, ship- 
ments, 53,203,000 pounds were sand 
castings. Total shipments of all 
kinds of copper castings amounted 
to only 480,607,000 pounds in the first 
eight months of the year compared 
with 677,862,000 pounds in the iike 
1948 period. 

Unfilled orders at the end of 
August totaled 26,071,000 pounds 
compared with 69,126,000 pounds at 
the end of August, 1948. 
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(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; 
: based on 16-cent copper.) 
Sheet : Copper 31.30; yellow brass 28.19; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 31.28; 90%, 30.84; red 


brass, 85%, 29.89; 80%, 29.47; best quality, 
29.01; nickel silver, 18%, 41.78; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5%, 50.47. 

Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 27.15; cold-drawn 


28.40; yellow brass free cutting, 22.76; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 30.97; 90% 30.53; red 
brass 85% 29.58; 80% 29.16. 

Seamless Tubing: Copper 31.34, yellow brass 
31.20; commercial bronze 90% 33.50; red 
drass 85% 32.80; 80% 32.38. 

Wire: Yellow brass 28.48; commercial bronze, 


western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del, 





New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, 


Ib and over. Plates, 
over 12-in., 15.00c. 


NICKEL 
(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 


not over 12-in., 1 


. , 


Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 
MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 


50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. 


95% 31.57; 90% 31.13; red brass, 85% 30-18; — tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, 
and ag best quality brass 29.30. Patt 

Voppe re: Bare soft, f.o.b., e , J 

100,000 Ib lots 22.42%, ‘el, 23.05, cl, 22.55; Nenana 

eee erproot, f.o.b. eastern mills, 100,000 Ib Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in. in 
an l.c.]. 25.443, ¢.1. 24.943; magnet, diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
Gelivered, c.l. 27.62%, 15,000 lb or more to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, 
“1.9472, 1.¢.1, 28.37%. 35.00-36.00c. 

DAILY PRICE RECORD 

1949 = 

Cage Copper Lead Zine Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 
eee 17.625 12.80 9.25-50 95.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 
ba 24-26 17.625 12.80 9.25 95.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 
rs ? 22 17.625 12.80 9.25 95.750 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 
Oct . 17-625 12.80 9.25 95.875 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 
Oct 10-13 17. 25 12.85 9.25 95.875 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 
Oct 78 17.625 13.55 9.25 95.875 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 
ons He 17.625 13.60 9.25 95.875 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 
oa 3 17.625 14.05 9.25 96.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 73.25 
oa + 17.625 14.10 9,25 96.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 73.25 
ee 17.625 14.55 10.00 96.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 73.25 
Nar 

NOT: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. BE. St. Louis; Zinc, 


del. ; 


MARKET PRICES 
—— 
(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 
Primary Metals re Plating Materials 
Copper: lectrolytic 17.62%c, Conn. Valley, Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s mill finish c.l. : 
Lake, 17.75c, Conn, Valley. Coiled —— a—_ Praag te — Pap yoke yong 
Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 16.00-17.25c; ; ’ . phia, carloads, 25.50c; ns and over 26.00c; 
Bru iy, SIG) Da.aoe; Soio-1O (wo, gos) THgknese —-Width.or Mint, Collet Sheet TYG "tone, 26.600, leas than ftom, 27. 00e 
21.75¢; No. 1 yellow (No, 405) 13.75-15.00c. Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 1b; f.0.b. 
Zinc: Prime western 9.25-9.50c, brass special 0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 Bis shipping point, freight allowed; Flat un- 
9.50c, intermediate 9.75c, East St. Louis; 0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 oa des trimmed 27.96c; oval 27.46¢; cast 25.99c. 
high grade 10.25-10.50, delivered. 0.095-0.077 12-48 279 260 296 Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-Ib drums, 
Lead: Common 12.80c; chemical 12.90c; cor- 0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 45.00 f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
roding 12.90c, St. Louis. 0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29:8 Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-0z ball, in 200 Ib 
Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,000 Ib, 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and 0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 17.00c, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
over, f.0.b, shipping point. 0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 in 100 ib drums add ‘4-cent. Ke 
secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 16.25- 0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 Copper Carbonate: 54-56 % metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
17.00c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 bags, up to 250 Ib, 25.25c; over 250 1b, 24.25c, 
15.50-16.25c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 f.o.b. Cleveland. " 
pars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 17.50-17.75c; 0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, _ carbonized, car- 
grade 2, 16.50-16.75c; grade 3, 15.50-15.75c; 0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 loads, 56.00c ; 10,000 to 30,000 1b, 57 00¢ ; 3000 
grade 4, 14.75-15.25c. Prices inctude freight 0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c ; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00¢ ; 
at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 Ib. 0.011 12-24 346 31.3 36.7 oe ee ee, She 
5% titanium-aluminum alloy No. 1 (low Cu) 0.010-0.0095 12-24 35. 32. 38. -0.D. > . en 
31.00c; No. 2 (2% Cu) 28.00c, f.o.b, Eddy- 0.009-0.0085 12-20 peg gy og Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
stone, Pa. 0.008-0.0075 12-20 38.1 34.6 41.1 bbl, 24.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over, 20.50c, f.0.b. 0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over, 111.00 
EM ey ek aac 500 to 999 Ib, 111.50¢; 200 to 499 Ib. 112.00c 
Tin: Grade A tin, spot, 95.00c, New York; * Minimum length, 60 inches. t Maximum — — — pe ee ee? a = a 
Straits, November arrival, 95.00c. Chinese, diameter, 24 inches over, 113.25¢; 500 to 999 lb, 113.75c¢; 200 to 
99% tin, October, 87.00-S8.00c; November ar- ‘ 3 499 Ib. 114.25c; less than 200 Ib, 115.75c f.o.b 
rival, 84.00-85.00c. a oe re ; ; a 
2 rrices fo ro ivery be : d Sodium Stannate: 25 cans orly, less lan 
ain ee thee oe Papa po 5 ge Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 100 Ib, to consumers 67.9c; 100 or 300 Ib 
Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including Straits) Diam. (in.) —Round— -—Hexagonal—— drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 59.7c; 600 to 1900 
95.00c; Grade B, 99.8% or higher, not meet- or distance R317-T4, lb, 57.3c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 55.5c, f.0.b. Sew- 
ing specs. for Grade A, with 0.05% max. across flats 17S-T4 R317-T4 17S-T4 aren, N. J. On 100 or 350 Ib drums only 
arsenic, 94.80c; Grade C, 99.65-99.79%, inecl., 0.125 48.0 A= oF 100 to 600 Ib 59.7c; 600 to 1900 Ib, 57.3c; 
94.40c; Grade D, 99.5-99.649%, 94.40c; Grade 0.156-0.203 41.0 wee 2000 to 9900 Ib, 55.5c; 10,000 Ib and over 
E, 99-99.499%, 94.00c; Grade F, 98-98.999%, 0.219-0.313 38.0 —-e 54.4e, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. Freight not ex- 
93.50c; Grade G, 95-97.999%, 91.00c. Prices 0.344 37.0 ae 47.0 ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
for grade D through Grade G are for tin 0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 38.00c, f.o.b. Ni- 
content. 0.406 36.5 am ers agara Falls, N. Y.; 40.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland; 
Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 39.25c, del., Detroit and Philadelphia. 
not meeting specifications below, 32.00c; 99.8% 0.469 36.5 ae ra Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 Ib bbl 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 less than 2000 lb 96.00c; more than 2000 Ib, 
ties, 0.1% max.) 32.50c; f.o.b, Laredo, Tex., 0.531 36.5 ey aa 94.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 
for bulk shipments. Foreign, 99% (Chinese, 0.563 36.5 a 41.5 Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
English, Belgium), prompt, 26.25c, New York. 0.594 36.5 ies a. 83.00c; 100 Ib kegs 84.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 N. J. 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb pigs, 0.656 36.5 3h irs 
42.50c; ‘‘XX’' nickel shot, 43.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 0.688 36.5 ais 41.5 Scrap Metals 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 
40.50c. Prices include import duty. A ‘oo 1.500 35.5 - 37.5 BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
pest iy gunn Pe. ae Tee: Fre 1563 4 $4 ay Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per en 33.5 36.5 APES: CREE WT ie, tae. ements 
contained Be. -655-2. 33.5 ea . , 
Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 2.125-2.500 32.5 , gree Brg igh yn 
$2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 2.625-3.375 31.5 Sy brass ...... 12.00. 11.75 a 11.00 7: 
Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.80 per Ib for 550 lb (keg); bce th =a ae A 45 
$1.82 per Ib for 100 Ib (case); $1.87 per Ib LEAD a eee teem —— ——— 
under 100 Ib. 95 % Pe Pe 62% 13.37 li, 12.87 Li, 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce (Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 90% .- 13.50 13.25 12.75 
Silver: Open market, New York, 73 25e per oz Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or Red brass - 
> J Fg ark a 3. yt; 5 85% : 13.25 13.00 13.12% 
Platinum: $69-72 per ounce. more, $18.00 per cwt; add 50c per cwt, 10 Be pipe oe 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $18.00 sj: RE Oe ag Re A IS ae 
Iridium: $100-$110 per troy ounce. per cwt. Traps and bends: List price plus 48%. oad aug o) er ied aa eras ae ari 
. a a oe . /2 . . 2 
aches ee ese Oe pened, ZINC Nickel, silver, 10%.. 14.00 13.75 7.00 
z + WRONG; A. .cs. .37% 16.12% 12% 
olled, Drawn, Extruded Products —=sneets, 15.50c f.0.b. mill, 36,000 Ib and over Nagay “menage Arcot: ae eait dLBTC 10873 
COPPER AND BRASS Ribbon zinc in coils, 15.00c, f.0.b. mill, 36,000 Manganese bronze 11.62% 11.37% 10.75 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 14.00-14.25; No. 2 copper 13.00; 
light copper 12.00; composition red brass 11.50- 


12.00; radiators 9.25-9.50; heavy yellow brass 
8.75-9.00. 
REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 


No, 1 copper 14.50-14.75; No. 2 copper 13.50- 
13.75; light cepper 12.50-12.75; composition 
red brass 12.00; radiators 9.25-9.50; heavy 


yellow brass %.25-9.50. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 
Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 12.50-12.75; No. 2 11.50-11.75; light 


copper 10.50-10.75; No. 1 composition red brass 
9.50-9.75; No. 1 composition turnings 9.00-9.25; 
mixed brass turnings 6.00-6.25; new brass clip- 
pings 10.00-10.50; No. 1 brass rod turnings 
7.75-8.00; light brass 6.00-6.25; heavy yellow 
brass 6.50-6.75; new brass rod ends 7.75-8.00; 
auto radiators, unsweated 7.50-7.75; cocks and 


faucets, 7.75-8.00; brass pipe 8.50-8.75. 
Lead: Heavy 9.50-9.75, battery plates 4.75- 
5.00; linotype and stereotype 10.00-10.25; elec- 


trotype 9.00-9.25; mixed babbitt 9.75-10.00 
Zine: Old zinc 3.50-4.00, new die cast scrap 
3.25-3.75, old die cast scrap 2.50. 

Tin: No. 1 pewter 48.00-50.00, block tin pipe 
70.00-72.00, No. 1 babbitt 36.00-38.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 10.00-10.50, old sheets 








ony, bulk, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, b i i ( i 
ihe hake ’ ° » Tex.; . , 99.9%, base sizes at refinery 7.00-7.50, crankcase 7.00-7.50, borings and 
Pa Ked; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce cavaihies 3.00-3.50. me . 
ee. 
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MARKET PRICES 











Consumer prices, 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 

Oct. 27 $26.67 
Oct. 20 26.17 
Sept. 1949 26.07 
Oct. 1948 43.25 
Oct. 1944 16.50 

Based on No, 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 


and eastern Pennsylvania. 





PITTSBURGH 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. $29.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. 27.00 
No. 1 Busheling 29.00 
No. 1 Bundles ...... 29.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... 23.00-24.U00 
ee eee 22.00-23.0u 
Heavy Turnings ...... 22.50-23.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 20.007 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 20.00+ 
Short Shovel Turnings. 22.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 21.00* 
Low Phos. Steel....... 31.00-32.00* 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 35.00-36.00 
No, 1 Machinery Cast. 39.00-40.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 31.00-32.00* 


Heavy Breakable Cast. 28.00-29.00* 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 
oe eee ee) eee 
Rails, Random Length 
tails, 2 ft and under.. 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 39.00-40.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 32.00-33.00 
Angles, Splice Bars .. 32.00-33.00 
* Nominal. 
+ Crushers’ 


31.00 
35. 00-36.00 
34. 00-35. 00 
38. 00-39.00 


buying prices. 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, wee g Aa 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.00-25.50+ 
No. 1 Busheling 25 .00-26.50% 
No. 1 Bundles 25.00-26.50* 
No. 2 Bundles 22.00-23 504 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00-17.00+ 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00-19.00% 
Short Shovel Turnings 17 .00-19 00% 
Cast Tron Bortings 17 .00-19 00% 
Bar Crops and Plate 26.00-27 50+ 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 26.00-27 50+ 
Cut Structurals 27 00- 50.50 


+ Nominal. 
Cast Iron Gradest 


No. I Cupola 

Charging Box Cast 
Stove Plate 

Heavy Breakable Cast 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Maile able 

Brake Shoes 

Clean Auto Cast 

No. 1 Wheels 

Burnt Cast 


+ Nominal. 


4200-43 00 
35.00-36.00 
37 00-3800 
33 .00-34.00 
30.50-31.50 
36.50-37.50 
31.00-32.00 
4400-45 00 
35.00-36.00 
32.00-33 00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.00-33.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 4.00-35.00 
Rail, 3 ft and under.. 38.00-39.00 
Rails, Random eepent 32.00-33.00 
Cast Steel ... -.. 27.00-28.00 
Railroad Specialties | -+. 31.00-32.00 
Uncut Tires : 30.50-31.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. 34.00-35.00 
VALLEY 

No. 1 Heavy Meit. Steel 29.00-29.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 28.00-28.50 


No. 1 Bundles 29.00-29.50 
No. 2 Bundles 25.00-25. 4 
Machine Shop Turnings 19.00-20 


Short Shovel Turnirgs. 2200-23.00 

Cast Iron a oe ow Keen 

Low Phos. , 30.00-30.50 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.00-33.00 


except as otherwise noted, 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


including brokers’ 


commissions, as reported to STEEL, Oct. 27, 


- 
‘ 


Changes shown in italics, 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$23.50-24.50* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 22.00-22.50* 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 22.00-22.50* 
ie ee ere 23.50-24.50* 
No. 2 Bundles 20.50-21.00* 


Machine Shop Turnings 17.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 18.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.00-15.00 


26.00-27.00 
26.00-27.00 
25.00 
24.50 
23.50-24.50 
26.00-27.00 


Bar Crop and Plate .. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals ... : 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 
Heavy Turnings 

No. 1 Chemical Borings 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 32.50 


No, 1 Machinery Cast. 36.00-37.0U* 
Charging Box Cast 34.00-35.00 


Heavy Breakable Cast 34,00-35.00 

Unstripped Motor Blocks 29.00-30.uU 

Clean Auto Cast....... 36.00-37.00* 

De ee. «caeveds 35.00-36.00* 

Malleable Ey ee 32.00 
* Nominal. 


CINCINNATI 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $26.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 22.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 26.00 
BOR) A REO: cic c'eé ee 26.00 
No, 2 Bundles......... 20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 15.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 15.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 41.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 31.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 34.00 
Pies? PIG sadcecsss 30.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 20.00 
BUGNS DUGOB Vas icdcse. 22.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 38.50 
Drop Broken Cast... 45.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 27.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 33.00 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 37.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 35.00 
Rails, 18 in, and under 44.00 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b, shipping point) 

No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel. one. 19.00 
No. I Bundles 00-22.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... if 00-18.00 


21.00-22.00 


No. 1 Busheling 
13 .00-14.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 1: 3.00-14.00 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 15.09-16.00 
Cast Iron Borings 15.00-16.00 


21.00-22.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 32.00-33.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 28.00-29.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 32.00-33.00 
BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.00-27.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.50-25.00 


No, 1 Bushelings ..... 24.50-25.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 25.50-26.00 
No, 2 Bundles ..... 23.00-23.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-18.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 19.00-19.50 
Cast Iron Borings 19.00-19.50 


20.50-21.00 


Short Shovelings ...... 
end 28.50-29.00 


Low Phos. 
Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola ......... 37.00-37.50 


No. 1 Machinery ...... 38.00-38.50 
oe 6 Rr eraaryes 35.50-36.00 
Malleable 34.50-35.00 
Railroad Scrap 
Rails, 3 ft. and under.. 35.00-36.00 
Pe RIES 6c 55 bs Scar» 0.00-31,00 
ee ee ee 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 car wheels ...... 32.00-33.00 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 15.00-16.00 
No. 1 Bundles..... . 18.00-18.50 
No, 2 Bundles......... 14.00-15.00 
No. 3 Bundles. nominal 


Machine Shop Turnings 10.00-11.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Punchings & Plate — 
Cut Structurals ...... 


Elec, Furnace Bundles. 19. 00-20. 00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast. . 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 Machinery 31.09-32.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 25.00-26.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 25.00-26.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable 


BOSTON 


(F.o.b. shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.50-18.00 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 16.00-16.50 
ie i 17.00-18.00 
No, 1 Busheling....... 14.00-15.00 


9.00-10.00 
9.00-9.50 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 11.00-12.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 19.00-20.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 19.00-20.00 
Chemical Borings ..... 18.00-19.00 


Cast Iron Grade 


No. 1 Cupola Cast... 30.00-31.00 
AOR CORE ncn seen we 27.00-28.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast.. 28.00-29.00 
Stove Plate 22.00-23.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 20.00-21.00 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. 
No. 1 Bundles 

No. 2 Bundles. . 
ee eee 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings 


Steel$27.00-28.00* 
Steel 26.00-27 .00* 
27 .00-28.00* 

. 24.00-25.00* 
16.00-17.00 
19.00-20.00 
19.00-20.00 
20.00-21.00 
19.00-20.00 


Bar Crops and Plate.. 29.00-31.00 
Ne 29.00-31.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 27.00-28.00* 
Heavy Turnings ...... 23.00-24.00 
Cut Structurals 28.00-29 .00* 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 41.00-42.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 41.00-42.00 
lias Set "PR 33.00-34.00 
tree, PAeee ii cas ssc vs 33.00-34.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. piagied Melt. 31.00-32.00 
Malleable Cakudan 37.00-38.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 41.00-42.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 40.00-41.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under 41.00-42.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 42.00-43.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 33.00-34.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 35.50-36.50 


° Nominal. 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00-29.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00-26.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 20.00-21.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 21.00-22.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Brake Shoes .. is 
Clean Auto Cast....... 
Berat Cast \,...... } 


Railroad ae. 


R.R. Malleable ....... 
Rails, Rerolling .. ; 
Rails, Random Lengths. . 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 
CJmeMt TiPGG us isc tis 


Angles, Splice Bars.... 33.00-35.00 


BIRMINGHAM 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 


$25.00 
24.50 


1949; gross tons except as noted 


No, 1 Busheling....... 
No, 2 Bundles......... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Cut Structurals ....... 


Bs 


BSeSaRaR: 
S8S822E8 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Stove Plate . 
No. 1 Wheels ......+.. 


Railroad Scrap 
No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R. R. Malleable ...... 
Rails, Rerolling .... : 37.00 
Rails 3 ft. and under. 25.00-26.00 
Angles and Splice Rars 31.00-33.00 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles.... 13.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 23.00-25.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 17.00 
WBS dsc FOES AS 6 SRS 17.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 17.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $16.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 16,00 
No. 1 Busheling ..... 13.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 14.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... nom, 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 22.00 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 23.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00-27.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 17.00 
Stove PIMAte os vse rss 17.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.00 
Maileable euveeys 20.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 17.00-18.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 23.00 
Ne. 2 WRB sac ca aves 22.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 17.00 
Railroad Malleable .... 22.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 17.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 17.00 


LOS ANGELES 


(F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel = 00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 
No. 3 Bundles......... nom. 


Oo tog 











Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12,00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 24.00 
Electric Furnace Bundles 26.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... $30.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... > 25.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Delivered prices) 
Hetty Meds 05. i ws s's $24.00 
No. 1 Bundles re. 24.00 
Michanteat Bundles ... 22 
Mixed Steel i ns a 
Mixed Borings, Turnings raya 
Rails, Remelting é Fay 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 18.00 
Busheling ......... 13.0 
Bushelings new factory, sdine 
prep’ : ne 22.06 
Bushelings new ail: 17.00 
re rn 


Short Steel Turnings. . 


Cast Iron Grades* 


Cast 40.06-43.00 





'* Removed from price | ntrol 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis © 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
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Net 


See hetNMREAs 


PSRERE 
SSeS 


« 
i— 
—) 


30.00 
23.00 


0-30.00 
0-24.00 


28.00 
20minal 
37.00 
1-26.00 
0-33.00 


Parts are raked from heat-treating equipment into Truck platform enters annealing oven to deposit or 
skid box on truck, then removed for cooling. remove loads. Truck works quickly to save gas or oil. 


D0-25.00 


b wwe In Inpustry’s 


hd») MM, 


HOT SPOTS 


ELWELL-PARKERS 
Pouring metal into bucket on truck, which then 
Prove Their Metile [ quickly carries load to foundry floor. 
® : 


q 


$16.00 
16.00 
13.50 
14.00 
nom 
11.00 
11.00 
22.00 
22.00 


23.00 


00-27.50 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
20.00 

00-18.00 
23.00 


22.00 


17.00 
22.00 
17.00 
17.00 


Working with metals at high temperatures is truly the 

No. 1 proving ground for industrial trucks. For over 

30 years, Elwell-Parkers have operated on such work 

with safety, ease of control, and remarkable dependa- 

bility. They readily handle jobs that are impossible 

manually. E-P Trucks also operate at speeds permit- 

ting synchronization of operations—so important with 

molten metals. Elwell-Parker electric trucks operate 

all over the plant, and they are assigned the toughest Moving rack holding 1,000 small cores into 
; - oven. Truck keeps ovens operating continuously. 

trucking jobs, because they always prove equal to 

them. The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4501 eT” 

St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. Ws. aot 1 | ; Att - 


FREE BOOKLET 


on Handling of Hot Metals. 
Ask for E-P Reporter No. 7 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


: E-P Electric Truck removing hot railway car 
Established 1893 wheels from foundry to cooling department. 


Mtob-r 31, 1949 
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‘Sheets Strip .. . 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 85 & 86 & 87 


New York—If all sheet mills now 
closed were to come back into opera- 
tion at once, none would be able to 
accept tonnage for shipment before 
end of the year on any grade, with 
exception of stainless sheets and pos- 
sibly one or two other specialties. 
Most, but not all, producers are ac- 
cepting orders on major grades for 
delivery at earliest convenience and 
are confining orders to regular cus- 
tomers. Most producers are trying 
to duck specifications rather than 
build up new backlogs as was the 
case early, last summer. There is 
little rhyme or reason to future 
schedules. Certain mills, even in- 
cluding at least one which is now in 
operation, have not as yet officially 
opened their books for first quarter, 
but they are the exception. 

Boston—If not already short of 
sheets, consumers eventually will be 
pinched by the growing scarcity. 
While tonnage on mills when the 
strike began will be given first con- 
sideration, considerable volume will 
not be shipped until early 1950. Cold- 
rolled and galvanized sheets are most 
extended. Bookings have slackened 
due to reluctance on part of some 
mills to further clog order books 
beyond January. Ahead is another 
period of confusion, delayed deliver- 
ies, shortages and pressure for ton- 
nage. Because cold strip output con- 
tinues at inost mills, supply situation 
is less acute, but producers are be- 
ginning to adjust rollings to meet 
hot strip reserves. 


Pittsburgh—Mill order backlogs of 
sheets and strip are expected to be 
substantially extended by the time 
the strike is ended. 

Deliveries on galvanized and cold- 
rolled sheets already are booked four 
months ahead in some _ instances: 
enameling stock, three months; hot- 
rolled sheets and silicon sheets, slight- 
ly over two months. Producers are 
expected to reinstate allotments of 
flat-rolled steel -to district offices 
when the strike is terminated. There 
is no assurance mill production cched- 
ules will be maintained at practical 
capacity once pipelines are filled. In 
fact, many interests are pessimistic 
in their demand forecasts. This view 
is based on»belief current strike has 
seriously checked the moderate im- 
provement in general business con- 
ditions that got under way early in 
July. 

Supply of stainless steel will re- 
ceive another serious blow if the 
threatened strike at Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp.'s plants materialize 
on’ Nov. 1. 

Philadelphia —- Cold-rolled sheets 
continue under heavy demand, with 
buyers ordering ahead as far as pos- 
sible. Mills are moving conservative- 
ly, accepting tonnages only from their 
regular customers for shipment in 
the first quarter. One mill, which is 
still in operation, has not opened its 
books for even that quarter. A dis- 
trict producer of hot-rolled sheets, 
which has continued in operation, is 
sold up until the end of the year and 
is now out of the market. Stainless 
steel sheets and certain other special- 
ties can be had for delivery over the 
next few weeks. 
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Cleveland—Imposing order accumu- 
lations are building up on books of 
sheet and strip producers for delivery 
into first quarter of next year. Re- 
public Steel Corp. is booked through 
the remainder of this year and is ac- 
cepting tonnage from regular cus- 
tomers for first quarter. Other sell- 
ers, in the main, are following much 
the came policy. Rationing at least 
of an informal sort is expected once 
production is resumed since it now 
appears the mills may be unable to 
deliver all tonnage on schedule, ne- 
cessitating shifts in delivery dates. 

Cincinnati—Sheet producers still 
operating are under heavy pressure 
for prompt deliveries. There have 
been no cancellations due to con- 
sumer shortages of other types of 
steel or other requirements affected 
by strikes. Books for first quarter, 
excepting on some specialties, have 
not yet been opened, although re- 
quests for delivery positions are 
abundant. Forward buying has not 
reached a vigorous stage and the 
hesitancy is attributed to uncertainty 
as to ultimate effect of current labor 
troubles on general business. 

Chicago—Users do not expect to 
be able to get newly ordered sheet 
or strip until after the first of the 
year. Inventories are rapidly dwin- 
dling. Mill operations, when started, 
will take possibly six weeks or more 
to turn out a normal month’s produc- 
tion of steel. Consumers say cur- 
tailments, if they don’t come before 
the strike is over, are certain to come 
afterwards and will cut almost as 
deeply as they would if the strike 
were still on. Hot-rolled material is 
reaching approximately the same 
stringent position as cold-rolled. Gal- 
vanized material is unobtainable. 


Birmingham — Consumers’ inven- 
tories of strip are being reduced 
rapidly and sharp curtailment in 
their operations will be necessary if 
the flow of fresh supplies is not aug- 
mented soon. Connors Steel Co., this 
city, and Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, 
are operating at capacity, but un- 
able to meet the district’s demands 
fully. 

Los Angeles—Inventory position 
of sheet users is becoming precar- 
ious. Although there have been no 
major shutdowns in this district, sev- 
eral automobile assembly plants have 
shortened their work week to 4 days, 
and other consumers are expected to 
follow. The two cold-rolled strip mills 
that are in operation are able to meet 
needs of most of their regular cus- 
tomers, but can supply little tonnage 
for other buyers. Strike-bound mills 
generally are not soliciting “if and 
when” orders, and are accepting 
bookings from regular customers 
without delivery commitments. Some 
form of allocations is expected when 
the shutdown ends. Kaiser’s Fontana 
mill is booking in January and Feb- 
ruary for most products, with plate 
and pipe on allocation, and _ sheet, 
cold-rolled strip and merchant bars 
likely to go on semiallocation shortly. 

San Francisco—Pre sure for sheets 
i~ mounting as supplies dwindle. Al- 
though no shutdowns have been re- 
ported because of lack of ‘suppliec, 
the full pinch of a shortage in flat- 
rolled items will begin to be felt by 
mid-November. Galvanized stock is 
virtually gone. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 85 


New York—District plate fab: icat- 
ing shops are beginning to fee! the 
squeeze of the steel strike. Few that 
have work ahead have been forced to 
suspend entirely, but stocks are be. 
coming further unbalanced and rate 
of output is lessening. In some in. 
stances, shifts have been reduced 
and some shopmen are slowing uy; 
a bit in an effort to extend work as 
long as possible. 

With only two plate mills operat- 
ing in the East, pressure on these 
producers is increasingly strong, but 
they are still able to accept tonnag: 
for shipment this year. Severe pres. 
sure is lacking because major con- 
suming industries, including railroads, 
oil and gas industries and shipyards 
remain quiet. 

Export demand for plates has 
dried up temporarily, due to thé 
steel strike, dollar shortages abroad 
and various currency devaluations. 


Boston—Fabricating shops’ plate 
inventories are getting low in some 
instances and costs are higher since 
more warehouse tonnage is employed. 
Tank builders are not able to quot 
firm delivery on new orders, the 
volume of which is smaller. Some 
projects requiring specific volume are 
confronted with delay. Large dia- 
meter steel pipe porjects are in- 
volved. Shipyards are lowering in- 
ventory, but are not yet seriously 
affected by shortages. 

Philadelphia—Plate buying contin- 
ues far from active. Sorne mills, down 
because of the strike, report that if 
they were to resume immediately 
they could get out tonnage against 
new orders within three weeks. Mean- 
while, the two district mills which 
continue in operation, are still able 
to accept tonnage for shipment before 
end of the year. The only really ac- 
tive spot in demand for plates is 
for light fuel oil tanks. Ordering by 
jobbers is somewhat better. One dis- 
trict railroad has so much excess 
tonnage on hand that it has offered 
to sell plates to other railroads at 
cost. 

Cleveland—Somewhat slower de 
mand for plates is noted here with 
manufacturing plants beginning to 
curtail operations due to unbalanced 
inventories or “hold” orders. Some 
gray market tonnage is being offered. 
An eastern seller has been seeking 
to dispose of one lot at about 1 cent 
over the regular market. Several lots 
of so-called manufacturers’ “excess” 
tonnage also are being actively of- 
fered. 

Los Angeles—Supplies of heavy 
plate are fairly good, with Kaiser 
continuing to produce, and with 
fabricators and jobbers generally 
well supplied at inception of the strike. 
Supplies of light plate, 10 and 12 
gage, which is not locally produced, 
are tight. This type is widely used 
by fabricators of bolted tanks for 
oil fields, and they are feeling the 
pinch. One firm took orders on every 
such tank it had material for within 
24 hours after the steel shutdown. 

Seattle—Largest plate project im- 
mediately pending is the Lucky Peak 
dam in Idaho, requiring 900 tons. 
Plate fabricators report new bu: ness 
confined to small tonnages. 
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k:R-WILSON 


#215 MAIN ST.-: BUFFALO 3, N.Y 


BROACHING MACHINE FOR 
“PUSH-PULL” OPERATION 


VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL MODELS...25, 
50, 60-TON CAPACITIES, UP TO 48” STROKE 


You have to see this new KRW Broaching Machine in operation 
to appreciate its many features not the least of which is initial 
cost. This broaching machine will handle any work within its 
stroke and working capacity. In a matter of seconds, it can be 
changed from “Push” to “Pull” operation. It can also be used 
as a press. Pressures and stroke are infinitely variable within 
rated capacity. Electrical controls are standard. Available in 
either vertical or horizontal models. Choice of Ten different 
hydraulic pump combinations. Write for detailed literature, 
specifications and prices of standard models. Use the coupon. 


The KRW Broaching Machine being used 
as a hydraulic press. In many plants this 
feature is a definite plus value. 


All controls within convenient reach of 
the operator. Pressure gauge at eye level. 
Manually operated four-way valve per- 
mits instant and precise finger-tip 
control of ram. Every control 
readily accessible. 


Name 

















KRW ANNOUNCES 


"TA NEW, LOW-COST HYDRAULIC 
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K. R. WILSON, 215 Main St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Please send information on KRW Hydraulic Broaching 
Machine. Capacity Req. 25 Ton [| 5 
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Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 85 


Pittsburgh—The few cold-finished 
bar producers not idled by the steel 
strike are expected to terminate op- 
erations by Nov. 1, due to depleted 
stocks of hot-rolled material. Some 
cold finishers estimate it will require 
nearly three weeks after mills re- 
sume operations before hot-rolled in- 
ventories will be adequate to reopen 
plants. This situation will not apply 
to those cold finishers struck Oct. 1 
becauce their stocks of hot-rolled 
material were equivalent to three to 
four weeks’ needs in most instances. 
Due to the favorable supply-demand 
relationship of carbon and alloy cold- 
finished bar items prior to the strike, 
customers’ stocks were somewhat 
larger than those of flat-rolled prod- 
ucts. Cold finishers are concerned 
over lack of interest among custom- 
ers to get on mill production sched- 
ules because of the probability that 
delivery promises will be much fur- 
ther extended soon after termination 
of the strike. 


New York—-Some leading carbon 
bar sellers and most producers of hot 
alloy bars can offer large sized bars 
for December delivery, if they are 
able to get their mills back in opera- 
tion by Nov. 1. 

Deliveries on hot carbon bars in 
the small and medium sizes can not 
be made this year, insofar as new 
orders are concerned. Some leading 
sellers are booked well into the first 
quarter and are hesitating to accept 
more tonnage until they know more 
rome eed what the outlook is going 
to be. 

Cold-finished bars are in fairly good 
supply. With some important excep- 
tions, most cold drawers are in op- 
eration, although stocks of hot ma- 
terial are becoming increasingly un- 
balanced and their finished bar in- 
ventories are beginning to dwindle. 
Consumers are able to obtain most 
sizes for shipment within a few 
weeks by shopping around. 

Boston—Carbon and alloy bar con- 
sumers are beginning to run short of 
certain sizes and grades and are 
filling in needs from warehouse. 
Stocks of bars, notably cold-finished, 
held by larger users are substantial 
for current operations, but some for- 
ward protective buying for future de- 
livery has developed. Mild improve- 
ment in finished products fabricated 
from bars has held. 

Cleveland—Despite slackening in 
manufacturing generally because of 
unbalanced steel inventories and order 
cancellations, hot carbon bar sellers 
here are in receipt of substantial new 
business. Deliveries depend on the 
length of the strike. but it looks as 
though some tonnage accepted for 
fourth quarter will carry over into 
first quarter. This backing up may 
result in a much tighter supply situa- 
tion than prevailed pre-strike. Cold- 
finished bar demand also is improved 
though activity in this product is less 
marked than in hot carbon bars. 
Some warehouses that had been 
virtually out of the market for 
months are entering tonnage and con- 
sumers are displaying increasing in- 
terest in replenishing inventories. 

Philadelphia—Mill salesmen declare 
that demand for hot carbon bars is 
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far from active. If nearby deliveries 
were possible, the situation would be 
different, but there is a generally de- 
clining interest in future commit- 
ments. Many consumers have or- 
dered into the first quarter and pre- 
fer to await developments before 
ordering additional tonnage. Dis- 
trict cold drawers can offer most 
sizes of bars for shipment within two 
to three weeks, where hot material is 
in stock. They still have a fairly 
diversified inventory. 

Birmingham—The two _ producers 
still operating in the southeast are 
scheduling their bar mills at capa- 
city, but their combined output is 
not sufficient to meet the pressing 
demands of consumers in this area. 
Consumers are operating largely on 
pre-strike inventories and are be- 
ginning to curtail operations to con- 
serve their dwindling supplies. 

San Francisco—Continued produc- 
tion of bars by Fontana, Judson Steel 
and Pacific States Steel, plus sub- 
stantial inventories in this area, in- 
dicates bar supply will be fair for 
the next two months. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 86 


Pittsburgh—Dwindling tin plate in- 
ventories among major can coin- 
panies likely will force curtailment in 
production early next month. At 
start of the steel strike, can com- 
panies had about 30 to 40 days’ sup- 
ply of tin plate and these stocks have 
been supplemented by continued op- 
eration at Weirton and Granite City. 
Mill order volume during the strike 
period has been below that recorded 
throughout September, although some 
relatively large individual company 
commitments have been booked for 
scheduling as soon as possible after 
the strike. Mills contend it will take 
nearly four weeks to complete ship- 
ments on old commitments after full 
mill production schedules are re- 
sumed. 


Structural Shapes .. . 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 85 


New York—Structural bookings in- 
creased to 118,187 tons in September 
from the revised total of 98,406 tons 
in August. The 9-month total of 
1,043,168 tons lagged some 30 per 
cent behind the 1,492,683 tons for the 
like 1948 period, reports American 
Institute of Steel Construction Inc. 

Shipments last month of 151,346 
tons compared with revised figures 
for August and July of 182,416 and 
145,313 tons, respectively. Total 
shipments for the first nine months 
were 1,486,152 tons against 1,477,712 
tons in the corresponding period last 
year and 1,074,145 tons for the av- 
erage nine-month period for 1936- 
1940, inclusive. 

Tonnage available for fabrication 
for the next four months, as of Oct. 
1, was 562,211 tons against 698,230 
tons a year ago and compared with 
362,278 tons which represented the 
average for that date for the five 
prewar years. 

Boston — Structural fabricating 
shops’ order backlogs are slimmer and 
they are receiving a smaller volume 


of business for estimates. By fil ing 
in from warehouse, shops are ma) ing 
up some ground lost during recent 
strikes at fabricating plants. During 
that period, plain material was taken 
in without interruption and most 
shops had substantial stocks Oct. 1, 


Philadelphia—Structural activity is 
light. No important awards are 
noted nor is there much in the way 
of inquiry. This lull may not be of 
any special significance, apart pos. 
sibly from the advancing season, 
Phoenixville, Pa., shape maker js 
expected to start rolling within a 
week, after a slight delay. 


Chicago—Fabricators have stepped 
up their trading activities, and ¢o- 
operative effort along this line is prob- 
ably at a high point. Various sizes, 
differing with individual companies, 
have now run short. Instances are 
known where construction has come 
to a halt for lack of steel, but this 
is not yet common. Mills, which are 
struck, are unable to give fabricators 
the word on what sizes will come 
first in the post-strike rollings. This 
probably will prevent some concerns 
from definitely committing them- 
selves to jobs until they know with 
more certainty where they stand, 
deliverywise, after the strike’s set- 
tlement. 

Los Angeles—With ending of the 
strike of 500 sand and gravel equip- 
ment operators, work has been re- 
sumed on major construction proj- 
ects. Structurals are virtually the 
only steel product currently in ample 
supply in this district, with a num- 
ber of fabricating shops remaining in 
operation. Building activity contin- 
ues strong in Los Angeles County, 
the total valuation of $65,369,674 in 
permits for September showing 4 
$5 million increase over August. 
Plans are being completed for the 
new Statler Hotel in Los Angeles, 
and contracts will be awarded in 
January for a 13-story structure con- 
taining 1320 rooms. 

San Francisco—With the exception 
of prospective shortages of special- 
ized materials, structural fabricators 
have fairly good supplies. No real 
distress likely will be felt until 
December. Continued production by 
four West Coast steel mills, two of 
them in the San Francisco area, will 
help relieve some scarcities. 

Seattle—Structural fabricators re- 
port fair demand for small tonnages. 
Inventories are down and may be 
exhausted within six weeks if Eastern 
mill operations are not resumed soon. 


+ J 
Reinforcing Bars . . . 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 85 


Seattle—New business is not being 
accepted by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., due to the uncertain 
labor situation. This plant, the 
largest producer in this area, is idle. 
The two independents Northwest 
Steel Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle, and 
Oregon Steel Mills, Portland, Oreg., 
are operating at near capacity. 

Bar order backlogs are fair an 
considerable business in small toi- 
nages is available. Some orders 
calling for prompt delivery have been 
diverted. No projects involving 
large tonnages of reinforcing ars 
are pending. 
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There’s no question about lasting 
= i, when you specify REPUBLIC Bright Cap 
Screws and Semi-Finished Nuts. Like all products in 

Republic’s full line of more than 20,000 different 
headed and threaded items, they are consistently 
uniform...always accurate. Republic Steel 
Corporation... Bolt and Nut Division, Cleveland, 
Ohio and Gadsden, Ala.... Export Department: 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Tubular Goods .. . 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 88 


Beaver Falls, Pa.—Babcock & Wil- 
cox Tube Co. has issued price sheets 
for minimum wall, seamless, carbon 
steel merchant boiler tubes. The price 
sheets cover cold-drawn tubes in 
sizes 1 in. and 1% in. outside diam- 
eter and hot-finished tubes in sizes 
1% in. through 6 in. outside diameter, 
in various wall thicknesses, with cut 
lengths 4 ft to 24 ft, inclusive, and 
in all quantity brackets. The price 
lists are for convenience of custom- 
ers and do not represent adjustments 
in quotations. 

Los Angeles—Pipe in diameters 
over 3 in. is becoming extremely 
tight. Many tubular items in smaller 
diameters have been in short supply 
for months. Some petroleum pro- 
ducers were admittedly doing pre- 
cautionary buying of steel products 
prior to the strike, but others have 
been caught short, Tank needs in 
some instances are pressing. 

San Francisco—Large pipeline proj- 
ects will be hardest hit by the steel 
strike. Major shops which have been 
fabricating large diameter pipe are 
closed and pipe on hand for several 
lines is sufficient for only a few more 
weeks’ needs. 


Seattle—Inquiry for cast iron pipe 
is limited and no important projects 
are up for figures. Some small ship- 
ments are being made from inven- 
tory. 


Pig lron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 84 


Cleveland—Pressure for merchant 
pig iron is lacking with district 
toundries comfortably stocked and 
many receiving an increasing number 
of “hold” orders from their cus- 
tomers. Fabricators, having difficul- 
ty maintaining balanced component 
and steel inventories, are cutting pro- 
duction schedules. These cutbacks 
are backing up on castings suppliers 
and expectations are foundry opera- 
tions will be severely curtailed with- 
in two weeks unless the steel strike 
is settled before then. 

Philadelphia—Movement of pig 
iron is largely in the foundry grades, 
with volume in these grades fairly sus- 
tained. Despite the fact that only 
two furnaces are operating in this 
district, there are indications that 
some foundries are accumulating a 
little stock, which may cushion de- 
mand for iron once normal produc- 
tion is resumed. Orders for off- 
grade Dutch iron, totaling 7000 tons, 
have been placed in this district. 


New York—Most district foun- 
dries are pressing less actively for 
pig iron. The recent upswing in foun- 
dry operations has leveled off as 
end-use requirements are less num- 
erous because of increasing disloca- 
tion of schedules in metalworking 
industries. Considerable foreign iron 
is being offered here, but few sales 
are reported. General feeling prevails 
that the labor situation will be ad- 
justed before deliveries from abroad 
can be made. 

Three furnaces continue in operation 
along the seaboard. In addition, the 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., furnace has 
resumed, although most, if not all, 
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of the iron is scheduled for the plants 
of its affiliated company, the Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 

Pittsburgh — Amount of foundry 
oven coke being shipped into this dis- 
trict is far below requirements and is 
expected to force sharp curtailment 
in foundry operations by mid-Novem- 
ber unless the coal strike is termin- 
ated. 

Buffalo—Coke shipped in by an 
eastern source has aided some mel- 
ters in this area. However, dwindling 
coke supplies are a serious threat 
to foundry operations. While foun- 
dries report iron supplies are shrink- 
ing, production has not been cut ap- 
preciably. The Tonawanda furnace, 
which was relighted a week ago, is 
helping to check any appreciable 
drop in production. Iron demand is 
tapering as result of the steel strike. 

St. Louis—Pig iron demand soared 
last week as out-of-state steel mills, 
deprived by the strike of iron from 
their usual suppliers, called on this 
district for fill-ins. It is regarded as 
the last spurt before a slowdown, if 
the steel walkout continues. Users 
are feeling the iron pinch seriously 
and will reduce or halt operations in 
another 10 to 12 days. Some found- 
ries are equally hard pressed for 
coke. Koppers Co. is obtaining a 
little coke from its St. Paul plant to 
tide over local iron customers. Kop- 
pers’ ground stock of iron has 
dropped 50 per cent since the strike 
began, but nevertheless is ample at 
the present rate of sale for another 
two or three months. 

Cincinnati—Pig iron in adequate 
supply is coming into this district 
to sustain foundry operations, but 
imminent shortage of coke may stifle 
production. Melters’ backlogs are 
being cut due to customer hesitancy 
in making commitments. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 88 


Cleveland — Only 79,830 tons of 
Lake Superior iron ore were shipped 
from upper lake ports during the 
week ended Oct. 24, reports Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association. This 
compares with 2,011,646 tons for the 
like week a year ago. The cumula- 
tive total for the season to Oct. 24 
is 68,213,203 tons compared with 
72,719,328 tons for the like period a 
year ago. Shipments from United 
States ports alone have totaled only 
66,717,178 so far this year, a decrease 
of 5,017,214 tons from a year ago. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 86 & 87 


Chicago—Distributors’ nail inven- 
tories are suffering the largest in- 
roads at present. Pressure for wire 
generally is not notably pronounced, 
so many other steel products being 
seriously depleted as to remove still 
operating wire makers from the full 
impact of the strike. Thus, all cus- 
tomers of now struck mills have not 
tried to place orders with operating 
mills as has been more widely true 
for other short steel products. Mer- 
chant items, such as fence, steel 
posts, etc., remain in fairly good sup- 
ply in the field. 


Alloy Steel... 


Pittsburgh—Braeburn Alloy St: 
Corp. and Colonial Steel Co. hae 
been idled by the steelworkers unio. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.’s coi- 
tract is due to expire Nov. 1. How- 
ever, Firth-Sterling Steel & Carbiiie 
Corp., Vanadium-Alloys Steel C 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co., Jessop Stee 
Co. and Latrobe Electric Steel Co 
remain in operation. No marked im- 
provement in order volume is noted 
by these latter interests, probably be- 
cause of an anticipated curtailment 
in production schedules among cus- 
tomers due to steadily dwindling stee) 
inventories. 


—~ 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 89 


Chicago—Little flat-rolled and hot 
carbon bar stock is available from 
jobbers. Demand has accelerated for 
cold-finished bars and stainless, both 
being used increasingly as_ substi- 
tution material. Pressure by ware- 
houses on the still operating mills is 
enormous, but no relief from this 
direction is in prospect. Mass cur- 
tailments have been avoided through 
swaps, loans of steel and usage of 
every possible scrap. Full scale mill 
operations for a prolonged period will 
be required to fill emptied supply 
lines. Warehouses, by the time the 
strike is settled, expect to have to 
start from scratch to rebuild stocks 
before they can take care of cus- 
tomers on a normal basis. 


Boston—Demand for steel from 
warehouse is strong, notably for cold- 
rolled and galvanized sheets. Stocks 
of these grades are low. Distributors 
are more conservative in taking or- 
ders and in effect are allocating sup- 
plies. As inventories become depleted 
and unbalanced, warehouses are un- 
certain as to replenishment. Some 
had rather limited orders on books 
when their mills suspended  ship- 
ments. 


Philadelphia—Strong demand for 
prompt tonnage is reflected in widen- 
ing gaps in warehouse stocks. Popu- 
lar sizes of bars and light angles and 
certain gages of sheets are being 
depleted rapidly. Many buyers are 
buying off-sizes and grades as sub- 
stitutes. Various jobbers who had 
substantial tonnages on hand when 
the steel strike began are beginning 
to show concern over replacements. 
Some look for fairly prompt ship- 
ments once the strike is ended on 
the theory that at least some ton- 
nage had been rolled against old 
orders at the time mills were forced 
to suspend. They fear such would 
be little more than a stopgap and 
that considerable time may elapse 
before they will be able to get in- 
ventories back to normal. Despite 
current pressure, some leading dis- 
tributors believe there is not quite 
the demand there was a couple of 
weeks ago, 


Pittsburgh—An increase of 5 cents 
per 100 lb for city delivery will b 
put into effect Nov. 1 by warehouses 
in this area, making the differentia 
20 cents over the country price. Th 
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CURB SERVICE 
for scattered 


— 


“>” MATERIAL HANDLING JOBS 


emcee out coke quenching pits is just one =mum return on your investment because it is avail- 
of many scattered material handling jobs aris- able for the jobs that last minutes as well as those 
ing daily at this large steel plant—and ready to offer _ that last hours or days. It’s a “roving labor gang” 
| instant curb service is this Lorain TL-20 Moto-Crane. —_ unaffected by long hours, heat or cold. 


Traveling on a 6-wheel rubber-tire mounting at Lorain rubber-tire cranes are available in both 
speeds up to 30 M.P.H., this unit can “highball” to single-engine self-propelled and two-engine Moto- 
any part of the yard in a matter of minutes. And it’s Crane types. If you prefer, crawler mounting is 
a crane of many uses. A quick change to any one of readily substituted. Call your local 
more than 15 crane attachments enables the TL-20  Thew-Lorain distributor for com- 


= 


to handle a wide variety of jobs in the fastest and plete information today—and re- 


safest mz 
afest manner. member to ask fora copy of the new 


Mobile Lorain “‘cranepower” brings you a maxi- bulletin, “Lorains In Industry.” 


THEW SHOVEL CO. 


LORAIN, OHIO 


S + SHOVELS - DRAGLINES - MOTO-CRANES 
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Woodcut, 1880, courtesy The Bettmann Archive 


Inventor Crawford claimed: ‘‘By this device a horse can clean his 
own stable, cut his own feed, run a thrasher, fanning mill, corn | 
sheller, or corn mill, churn, saw or pump, wash buggies, 
clean windows, or wet down lawns, water stock, and put out fires. 


History is full of examples of the 
literal application of horsepower to problems of power 
transmission, many of which were entirely impractical. 
Twin Disc has devoted 31 years to a program of continuous 
research and development in the field of power transmission. 
Today there is a Twin Disc product that is the practical 
answer for every job where power must be applied... 
in all types of construction, lumber, petroleum and farm 
equipment and in the marine and machine tool fields. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


} Power Take-off 
Machine Tool 


Clutch 





Twilapisc 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
ee 
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advance is attributed to increa eq 
trucking costs. 

Cleveland—Strike-swollen dema) ds 
on local warehouses continue he: vy 
but pressure on distributors is o- 
ticeably easier as compared with «en 
days ago. Fabricators are pulling in 
their horns, ordering steel less «c- 
tively as they run into general in- 
ventory difficulties. Some fabricating 
shops in this area have begun to 
curtail operations. No actual shut- 
downs for lack of steel have been re- 
ported and are not expected for 
another couple weeks. Meanwhile, 
warehouse stocks are being depleted, 
especially of the popular items. Some 
delays in replenishing stocks after 
the strike are anticipated. A little 
gray market tonnage has appeared 
here but consumers are shying away 
from it. 

Cincinnati—Steel warehouses are 
making deliveries as rapidly as pos- 
sible in face of urgent demand. Most 
interests are rationing supplies to 
regular customers and are refusing 
to deplete stocks on large tonnage 
orders normally placed with mills. 

Detroit—-Jobbers in this area have 
been practically cleaned out of 
stocks, particularly flat-rolled, in the 
past four weeks, even though inven- 
tories were considerably above nor- 
mal on Oct. 1. A dribble of products 
is coming in from the few small mills 
which still are operating. Buyers 
combing warehouses for fill-in ton- 
nage are being approached again by 
“gray market” operators, and the 
local press has carried advertise- 
ments offering substantial quantities 
of sheet and strip at unstated prices. 
Buick is said to have been offered 
2000 tons of 20-gage cold-rolled sheets 
for 6.5c per pound, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
This is only %-cent over the local 
warehouse price, although freight 
would bring the delivered cost to 6.9c. 

Birmingham—Warehouses in _ this 
district had reasonably good inven- 
tories of steel at the beginning of 
the steel strike, but shortages are 
appearing. They have met fairly 
satisfactorily consumers’ _ require- 
ments, except for certain structural 
items and galvanized sheets. 

Milwaukee — Outgoing shipments 
from warehouses this month hav 
been tremendous. How long this rate 
will be maintained depends on rate of 
plant closings and size of warehouse 
stocks. On the latter point, a mixed 
situation exists. One warehouse says 
that stocks are still in fairly good 
balance, except for sheets. Another 
says that all products are disappear- 
ing rapidly. Cold-drawn bars are 
being used in some instances 4s 
substitutes for hot. It has been pos- 
sible for one interest to supply all 
items required for some construction 
jobs, even though those requirements 
may cover as many as 80 sizes ol 
structural material. Some of the 
largest concerns have tried to meet 
production requirements from ware- 
house stocks. Failing in this, more 
curtailments are expected momentar- 
ily. 

St. Louis—Steel warehouses here 
and in Kansas City, Mo., are amazed 
at the mild demand for warehouse 
items. Consumers throughout the 
southwest are complacent about the 
strike. Oil companies, some of wom 
had ample stocks, are doing al! 10st 
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HERC-ALLOY FEATURES 


@ America’s first alloy steel sling chain... first 
to bear a serial number. 

@ Every CM HERC-ALLOY Sling Chain is alloy 
steel throughout...links, rings, hooks. There 
is only one grade... the best. 

@ Every chain is individually tested and accom- 
panied by a certificate of registration. 


@ Links are side welded for maximum strength 
by patented INSWELL electric method. 


@ HERC-ALLOY Chains should never be 
annealed. 


@ HERC-ALLOY Chains are lighter...stronger... 
easier to handle...outlast ordinary chains 
4 to 5 times...cost less on the job. 


HERC-ALLOY... the chain you can SEE is safe 




















@ A simple visual inspection* is all 
that is needed to determine the con- 
tinued serviceability of a HERC-ALLOY 
Chain. That's why more and more of 
the important companies are stand- 
ardizing on HERC-ALLOY...because 
HERC-ALLOY Chains are immune to 
unseen dangerous 
crystallization... be- 
cause you can see 
when a HERC-ALLOY 
\ Chain needs repairs 
or replacing. 

\ *Write for your copy 
of this new, informative 


= booklet. No charge. 






COLUMBUS-McKINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATI 


m-Moore Hoist Corpora 





On 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y 


SALES OFFICES: New. York * Chicago + Cleveland + San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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no warehouse buying. Structur 
shops also are buying warily. Was 
house stocks, with the exception ; 
galvanized and light cold-rolk 
sheets, are good although size assor' 
ments could be better. Heavy hot 
rolled sheets and plates are plentifi 
United States Steel Supply Co. 
telling its Chicago customers th: 
can be served from the St. Lou 
warehouse. 

Los Angeles—Jobbers are allocat 
ing virtually all products, with th 
exception of structurals and scattere 
sizes of a few other items not 
great demand. Supplies are extrem: 
ly short in cold-rolled and galvar 
ized sheet, some gages of hot-rolled 
sheet, light plate, small angles and 
bars, and widely used diameters of 
pipe. Warehouse inventories of many 
of these items cannot last much 
longer. 

Seattle—Wholesalers are allocating 
available tonnages to regular cus- 
tomers. Demand continues active for 
out-of-stock items, except heavy 
plates which are slow. 


Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 92 


Pittsburgh—No offers to sell No. 1 
heavy melting below $29 are noted, 
although further weakness in quo- 
tations is indicated should the strike 
continue through mid-November. Cur- 
rent easier price undertone may be 
reversed following termination of the 
Strike, but this phase possibly will 
be of short duration because of the 
indicated reduction in ingot opera- 
tions once steel inventory pipelines 
are filled, Generation of scrap is 
tending downward and this trend 
will become more pronouncea over 
the next two weeks should the strike 
continue. 


Philadelphia—One district mill has 
ordered a small tonnage of No. 2 
heavy melting steel at $21.50, de- 
livered. Some light miscellaneous 
buying in other quarters also has 
been at lower prices, with a result 
that the current spread is $21.50-$22 
Light buying of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel, which normally would be of 
little significance, has brought the 
market on that grade down to $23- 
$24. No. 1 busheling is off nominally 
to $21.50-$22; No. 2 bundles, $19.50- 
$20. No. 1 bundles is easier at $22.50- 
$23.00, based on small sales. 

Machine shop. turnings, _ short 
shovel turnings and mixed borings 
and turnings are unchanged; also, 
bar crop and plate and punchings 
and plate scrap. Cut structurals are 
off $1 to $25.00; electric furnace 
bundles and heavy turnings are off 
slightly to $24.50 and $23.00-$24.00, 
delivered, respectively. 

Cupola cast is up $1 to $32.50, de- 
livered, and heavy charging box cast 
and heavy breakable to a spread 0! 
$34.00-$35.00, with the outside figur: 
the more representative. Malleabl 
has taken another spurt, now holdin: 
at $39.00. 

New York—Brokers’ buying price 
on most grades of scrap are wunb 
changed, Exceptions are reduction 
on No. 1 cupola cast to $29-$30 an 
on No. 1 machinery to $31-$32. 

Buffalo—Steady to firm tendencie 
prevail in the scrap market despit 
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correct answers to the problems 
of metal forming and punching 






Verson offers three basic groups of press 
brakes — Junior Series, Intermediate Series 

and Major Series—to meet every requirement 
for forming, bending, coping, notching, punching. 


JUNIOR SERIES PRESS BRAKES are compact, eco- ° 
nomical units for lighter jobs and have capacities D @ y ou 4 ave é his help f u / 


@ 
Mahe 8, tots literature? 
INTERMEDIATE SERIES PRESS BRAKES are for the 


in-between jobs that are too heavy for a Junior 
Brake and not heavy enough to warrant a Major 
Brake. Capacities up to 60 tons. 


MAJOR SERIES PRESS BRAKES are heavy-duty 
units that offer the utmost in performance, pre- 
cision and production. They are available in a 


Verson 7) 


mass 


3 








‘ ‘ ve M R RI JUNIOR AN 
broad variety of sizes, capacities and styles to “idah tee | PeEhaGaaae  weieeebiate 
meet the most exacting demands. Capacities up Sao men ee aa SS, aoe 
: 8 age idboo } 3- ev., 2 hg ere 
to 35-ft. by 1-inch plate. of press brake dies, gives full design nq Specifications 
punching attach- details and specifi for e acaras rattan 
ments, press brakes cations for Verson an -rmediate 
ALL VERSON PRESS BRAKES, regardless of size incorporate and related infor Major Series Press Se - Siggy “pees : 
the most advanced features to assure speed, accuracy and mation. Brakes ara 
power. Send an outline of your requirements and we'll be Any or all of these bulletins are available on request. Please specify 
pleased to make specific recommendations. bulletin number of those desired. 


VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS COMPANY 


9318 South Kenwood Avenue. Chicago 19, Illinois Holmes Street and Ledbetter Drive, Dallas 8, Texas 
A Verson Press for Every Job from 60 Tons Up , 
8L.\NKING PRESSES . FORGING PRESSES : DRAWING PRESSES . HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
PRESS BRAKES . DIES . DIE CUSHIONS 
r 31, 1949 a 
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How continuously it works 
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ge STRATED HERE is a han- 
dling operation which is 
typical of the work some trucks 
perform throughout every shift 





# ...24hours a day! Under such 
4 circumstances every delay for 
servicing or repairs means lost 
i time, lost income. 
| ; Pa 
' 
¥ The logical truck for such work 
is an electric truck. Its motor 
; drive stays on the job because 
- : : 
it has few wearing parts... 
rg only one basic moving part, 


* 


ca in 

‘ Che logical battery to power 
i the truck is an EDISON Nickel- 
4 Iron-Alkaline Storage Battery. 
» With steel cell construction in- 
ae . 

side and out, an electrolyte thet 
is a preservative of steel, and 
a foolproof electrochemica! 
al principle of action, EDISON 
batteries are the longest-lived, 
most durable and most troub|: 
free of all. 


~ te 








H 
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I DISON batteries give you many advantages: they’re mechanically durable: 
electrically foolproof; quickly and easily charged; simple to maintain; not 
injured by standing idle. Get a current EDISON price quotation—you will 
probably find initia! cost MUCH LOWER than you think. Couple this 
factor with well-known EDISON long life and you will have the key to 


\ ear-after-y ear economy. 





EDISON. 
Nidiel «fen-iibilies OT 
STORAGE BATTERIES 
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EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 





i of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. _ 
In Canada: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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the steel industry tieup. Dealers a: 
willing to do business at the pr 
strike prices subject to shipment a 
ter the strike. To cover addition 
handling costs on material piling u 
in yards, dealers are paying abo\ 
$1 less than before the strike. 


Detroit—Unexpected firming 
prices has been noted, with som: 
purchases concluded by mills appar- 
ently in belief the market was at : 
low point which would permit aver- 
aging down scrap costs, All grades 
are up $1 with the exception of Ni 
2 bundles and cast iron. The largest 
local mill has been laying down ma- 
terial in at least three yards and 
has close to 100 cars on track ac- 
cumulating “strike demurrage,” cal- 
culated at a somewhat lower rate 
than the regular charges. 


Cleveland—Scrap interests are be- 
ginning to waver in their appraisal! 
of the market. Prices on steelmak- 
ing grades are somewhat weaker 
due to the absence of _ buying 
but are expected to remain close to 
present levels over the next week to 
10 days. If the steel strike is not 
ended by that time, a price declin 
likely will develop in line with the 
expected drop in industrial activity 

Chicago — Prices for open-hearth 
scrap are up again to about the 
prestrike levels. Even those inter- 
ests who do not look forward to 
end of the strike for several weeks 
are not disposed to part with scrap 
New orders for No, 1 heavy melting 
steel for delivery after the strike 
were booked last week by brokers 
The mills placing these orders appar- 
ently agree with traders that prices 
will soar upon settlement and are 
buying a little “insurance” now. Con- 
sensus of the trade is that No. 1 
heavy melting steel and No. 1 bundles 
list nominally now at $27-$28; No 
2 heavy melting, $26-$27; No. 2 
bundles, $24-$25. Electric furnace 
bundles are quotable at $27-$28 and 
cut structurals at $28-$29, 

Cincinnati—Scrap prices are un- 
changed. Mills unaffected by labor 
troubles are taking in tonnage stead- 
ily and, despite heavy melt, are ac- 
cumulating reserves. Dealers’ yard 
stocks are also being augmented in 
anticipation of an active, higher 
market. 

Birmingham—With heavy melting 
holding at $25, the scrap market 
except for rerolling rails and cast 
grades, is unusually quiet. Consid- 
erable stocking of scrap is reported 
as continued warm weather and im- 
proved prices has stimulated truck- 
ing of material. Latest quotation on 
rerolling rails is $37. 


St. Louis—Scrap prices are firme! 
despite substantially better remote 
shipments. Rerolling and random 
length rails moved $1 higher last 
week as some dealers began a litt! 
speculative stocking in anticipation 
of a wave of demand when the steel 
strike ends. 

Los Angeles—Although some ob- 
servers had expected that completion 
of Kaiser’s second blast furnace at 
Fontana would reduce that mills 
scrap requirements, its purchases of 
steelmaking scrap have greatly ii- 
creased in recent weeks. All oth r 
major mills here are affected by tie 
shutdown and are making no scrap 
commitments. 
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the tube 
that helps pay 
for itself 


I. takes 20 operations—from broaching to final milling—to make this tubular 
spline shaft. Cost of this machining sequence makes the finished shaft a stiff 
rejection risk .. . only quality seamless tubing can be used for the job. The tubing 
used in this particular instance, however, helps pay for itself in the bargain. 








This dividend stems from a spec change, a new analysis recently adopted by 
the manufacturer on Frasse recommendation. Costing 10% extra, this tubing. 
through better machinability, more than earns back its slight additional cost. 





Elapsed time of the cut-off operation, for instance, has been reduced from 1.03 


i, to .948 minutes. Rough turning once took 3.0 minutes—now requires but 1.72. 


labor 
tead- 
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yard 
ed in 
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Broaching is now accomplished in one pass instead of the previous two. And 6.77 
minutes of hobbing operation have been cut to 5.72—with 30% longer tool life, 
by the manufacturer’s own estimate. 


Frasse is a leading distributor of steel tubing—and provides a wide range of 
immediately available carbon, alloy and stainless analyses to work from. But 
equally available, and equally useful, are Frasse engineering facilities to help 
you use tubing to your best advantage. Call Peter A. FRASSE and Co., Inc.. 

17 Grand St., New York 13, N. Y. (Walker 5-2200) + 3911 Wissahickon Ave., 
a | Philadelphia 29, Pa. (Baldwin 9-9900) + 50 Exchange St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
on on fe (Washington 2000) * Jersey City * Syracuse * Hartford* Rochester * Baltimore. 
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Rails, Cars... 





new aircomatic process | 
does three hours work 


in fifteen minutes 








MARTIN-QU AID COMPANY. a prominent 
metal fabricator of Philadelphia, Penna., re- 
ceived the job of constructing a number of 
special aluminum vessels from the IN-TAG 
Division of Interchemical Corporation. The 
established method of production seemed too 
costly of both time and money. 


Dana V. Wilcox, Airco Technical Sales 
Representative, recommended the neu 
Aircomatic Process with Airco Helium. 
Aluminum alloy 2” and 3,” thick- 
nesses was used. The suggestion was 
adopted, and the process was applied to 
the job on a production basis. 

Prior to the introduction of the new 
Aircomatic Process, Martin-Quaid used 
another arc welding method, but found 
welding time to be a disproportionate 











amount of its manufacturing costs. For 
example, the total welding time for a 


i’ x 5’ x 1” side section of the vessel 
took three hours. With the Aircomatic 
Process, the three-hour period was re- 
duced to fifteen minutes —a tremendous 
saving in time and consequently cost. 

Due to the speed of the Aircomatic 
Process as a production tool, Martin-Quaid 
is planning to expand its aluminum fab- 
rication facilities. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 


t 


To assure its customers ¢ high efjficl 


acetylene flame or electric arc, Au 


f 
—s) 


toda) Ws 


ite: Your nearest Arco ¢ 
Products Company. 


practical expe rlé nce of its nationwide 

; , ) 
The collective en pe ryence aiid RKNOUTEaR 
ands to a more effective us¢ of Atrco 


Airco “Plus-Value” service Ask to have 


On West Coast 


i} } 
Né 77 il applications of the ox) 


Reduction has available the broad, 


Technical Sales Division personnel. 
of these specialists has helped thou- 
wocesses and products. Profit by this 
a Technical Sales Division man call 


cas: Magnolia Airco Gas 





ton Pacific Company. 


Gikc) AiR REDUCTION 


fices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases... Calcium Carbide... Gas Cutting Machines... Gas Welding 


Apparatus and Supplies .. . Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 


Track Material Prices, Page 87 


New York—First important car in. 
quiry in many weeks involves 5:00 
freight cars for the Union Pacf 
The list comprises 2500 fifty-ton ‘ox 
cars, 1400 fifty-ton gondola cars, 750 
forty-ton stock cars, 250  fifty-ion 
flat cars and 100 seventy-ton gon. 
dola cars. Buying is at a virtua 
standstill. 


Philadelphia — Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has closed on 60,000 tons of 
rail for 1950 delivery, with Carnegie. 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Beth. 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. The rail 
will involve 155, 140 and 133-pound 
sections. 


Chicago—Hopes that railroads wil] 
be back in the market for new freight 
cars soon got a boost this month 
from a western railroad’s inquiry 
for 5000 units. This inquiry elicited 
a flood of estimates, There is a 
possibility that a local interest will 
increase its building program of cars 
for its own use, but extent of this 
has not yet been decided. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—Buying is at a fair- 
ly heavy pace in Canadian steel mar. 
kets and mills are fully booked on 
production to the end of the year 
Fresh buying move is credited t 
the fact that the steel strike in th 
United States may result in a short- 
age of steel in Canada. Warehouses 
are well stocked with steel and n 
shortage is reported in most lines. 


Demand for scrap has _ increased 
sharply and the supply has tightened 
Dealers have marked up prices $4 
per ton, which brings them back t 
ceiling levels. Cast scrap is scarce 
and dealers are selling at $40-$44 
depending on grade. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


750 tons, Dollar Savings Bank, Grand Co! 
course, Bronx, New York, to Grand Iror 
Works Inc., that city. 

500 tons or more, new plant Bethlehem Pa 
cific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle 

135 tons, braced steel tower, Foster Wheele 
Co., New York, to Harris Structural Stee 
Co., that city 

100 tons, Sheridan Plaza Shopping Cente 
Tonawanda, N. Y., to the R,. S. McMannus 
Steel Construction Co., Buffalo; Siegfrie 
Construction Co., Buffalo, general contr 
tor 

100 tons or more, 38 towers aerial passenge 
tramway, Mount Hood, Oregon, to Pointer 
Willamette Co., Portland, Oreg. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


3100 tons, veterans hospital, Syracuse, N. Y 
John A. Johnson, Brooklyn, N, Y., low ¢ 
general contract 

1500 tons, garage, 1515 Seventh Ave, Or 
New York; pending; Kelly & Gruzen, 
tects. 

515 tons, section, state turnpike, Wes 
land county, Pennsylvania; bids Nov 

400 tons, White Plains, N. Y., hospital 
tion; bids Oct. 21 

325 tons, Alaskan way viaduct, Seattle 
complete, bids soon. 

200 tons, Lucky Peak dam project, Idah er 


eral bids ir 
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1 plan helps prevent all 3 


When you show the people in your com- 
pany that you're interested in their wel- 
fare, they naturally react favorably. That's 
why production goes up when you boost 
your employee-participation in the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. Here’s how it happens: 


The more U.S. Savings Bonds an em- 
ployee holds. the more secure he feels. 
lhe more secure he feels. the greater his 
peace of mind —the more contented, care- 
ful, and productive he is on the job. 


Those facts aren't just something we 
dreamed up. They re borne out in the 
experience of more than 20.000companies 
promoting the Plan. 


Everybody Benefits! 


Bond sales spread the national debt, thus 
increasing our national economicsecurity. 


And. of course. what’s good for the nation 
is good for you and vour business! 


The individual Bond buver gets back 
$4, when his Bonds mature. tor every $3 
he invested. That's a boon for him. and 

multiplied by millions of Bond holders 

represents a huge backlog of purchasing 
power that will help assure national pros- 
perity through the years ahead. 


Five Steps Boost Participation 
1. See that a top management man spon- 


sors the Plan. 


2. Secure the help of the employee or- 
ganizations in promoting it. 


3. Adequately use posters and _ leaflets 
and run stories and editorials in company 
publications to inform employees of the 


Payroll Savings Plan’s benefits to them. 


4. Makea person-to person canvass, once 
a year, to sign up participants. 


These first four steps should win you 
10.60°,, participation. Normal employee 
turnover necessitates one more step: 


5. lL ree each new employee, at the time 
he is hired, to sign up. 


Nation-wide experience indicates that 
50°, of your employees can be persuaded 
to join without high-pressure selling. All 
the help vou need is available from your 
State Director. U. 
ment. Savings Bonds Division. He is listed 


S. Treasury Depart 


in vour telephone directory. Wouldn't it 
be a good idea to call him right now, while 
it's on vour mind 7? 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


STEEL 





This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 


Octo er 31, 1949 
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NEW BUSINESS 





125 tuns, two bridges for Alaska Road Com- 
mission; general bids in 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


1500 tons, Alaskan way viaduct, Seattle; plans 
complete, bids soon 

100 tons, Washington state highway projects; 
general bids in. 

100 tons, Lucky Peak dam project, Idaho; 
general bids ir 

Unstated, transmitter building for 13th dis- 
trict, U. S. Navy; bids to Seattle, Dec. 9 


Spec. No, 21,922 


PLATES ... 
PLATES PENDING 


2600 tons, steel piling, Alaska way viaduct 
Seattle; plans complete, bids soon. 

100 tons, tunnel lining Lucky Peak project 
Idaho; Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., 
Seattle, and Macco Corp., Paramount, Cal 
joint low bidders to U. 8S. Engineer, $1,169,- 
755 

100 tons plus digester covers, Portland, Oreg., 
sewage system; bids soon 

Unstated, two steel storage tanks, for North- 
west Glass Co., Seattle. 


PIPE... 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 

1800 ft, 16 in. cast iron pipe, city of Allen- 
town, Pa.; bids Nov. 16 

500 tons or more, 23,000 feet 4 to 12 inch 
cast iron pipe general bids to Helena, 
Mont Nov. 3: contractors to furnish ma- 
terials. (50 tons in previous unit, placed 
with Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Port- 
land, Oreg 


STEEL PIPE PENDING 


1000 tons, steel pipe, involving 8700 ft of 30 


Prorits Up-Costs Down 


Ou Zuality 





STAINLESS STEEL 


END PRICE WORRIES 


PRICES are still the main topic of conversa- 


in. and 6500 ft of 36 in., city of Allen- 
town, Pa.; bids Nov. 16. 

800 tons, 42 in. steel water pipe, Washington, 
Suburban Sanitary Commission; bids opened 
last week, Alternates on other types of 
pipe also were considered. 

Unstated, Pacific Water Works Supply Co., low 
$14,350, to Portland, Oreg. 

Unstated, 7500 feet, 4 inch black steel pipe; 
bids to Bonneville Power Administration, 
Portland, Oreg., Nov. 3. 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Great Northern, 66 passenger cars, pending; 
list includes 30 sleepers, 6 coaches, 6 diners, 
6 coffee shop cars, 6 observation cars, 6 
baggage cars and 6 baggage-mail cars. 
Inion Pacific, 5000 freight cars, pending; list 
comprises 2500 fifty-ton box cars, 1400 
fifty-ton gondolas, 750 forty-ton stock cars 
250 fifty-ton flats and 100 seventy-ton 
gondolas. 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


ILLINOIS 


SKOKIE, ILL Silver Skillet Brands Inc., 
7510 N. St. Louis St., has awarded the gen- 
eral contract for construction of a factory 
and office building to Federal Constructors, 
173 W. Madison St., Chicago, for approxi- 
mately $180,000; A. Epstein & Sons Inc., 
2011 W. Pershing St., Chicago, structural 
engineers. 


KANSAS 


JOHNSON, KANS.—City of Johnson, E. § 
Hunt, city clerk, has awarded contract for 


STEEL 
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Large stocks in principal cities 


low cost for production must be attained. 


YOU can PROFIT . . . by our prompt delivery 
... prime material . . . savings effected on price. 


If it's SHEET—STRIP—ROD— WIRE—TUBING — 
call on us for your requirements and rest as- 
sured—we'll do our level best--be it PRICE— 
DELIVERY—QUALITY. 


DEPENDABLES 2, & 
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CORPORATION 


315 Gold St. 


Brooklyn 1, New York 





a sewage treatment plant with appurt 
nances and auxiliaries and constructi 
sewers, manholes, etc., to Burt & Binfo 
Contractors, Hutchinson, Kans., at $103,37 
Ediger Engineering Co., 252 Laura 8t 
Wichita, Kans., engineer. 


LOUISIANA 
SHREVEPORT, LA. — Arkansas - Louisia: 


Gas Co., Slattery Bldg., has awarded 

contract to Latex Construction Co., 27 
Ferndale St., Houston, for construction 

91 miles of 20-inch welded joint natural ¢g 
pipeline between the Magnolia area a 
Perla, Ark., estimated cost $4.1 million; 

Anderson Bros. Corp., 707 N. Drennen Si 
Houston, for construction of 72 miles of 2 
inch welded joint natural gas pipeline b 
tween Marshall, Tex., and a point in Colun 
bus county, Ark.; and to Omaha Dredge 
Dock Co., Omaha, Nebr., for installation « 
the Red river and Wachita river crossing 
The latter two contracts aggregate $3.8 m 
construction cor 


oe 


lion, making the _ total 
tracted for about $7.9 million. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE-—Poole Foundry & Machine Co 
Woodberry, Md., has 
1-story addition, 


1700 Union Ave., 
begun erection of a 

BALTIMORE—Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Light & Power Co, is constructing an addi- 
tion to its automotive and repair building 
on Constitution street. 

BALTIMORE Manganese Reduction Corp., 
recently incorporated to manufacture mag- 
nesium chloride, has awarded a contract for 
a 1-story addition to the building at 3919 E 
3altimore St., which it will occupy. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—Contracts for construction of a 
$1 million plant for manufacture of auto- 
mobile antifreeze and petroleum storage fa- 
cilities have been awarded by J. D. Streett 
& Co., wholesale petroleum dealers, 4055 
Park Ave. Murch-Jarvis Co. Ine., 718 
Locust St., has been awarded the general 
contract; Frank LL. Thompson, 104 W 
Adams St., Kirkwood, St. Louis, is the 
architect, 

ST. LOUIS—United States Engineer’s office 
826 U. S. Court House & Custom House 
1114 Market St., will receive bids about 
Nov. 20 on construction and installation of 
equipment for the East Alton pumping sta- 
tion, 

NEW YORK 
ALBANY, N. Y The state of New York will 


erect a new office building on Elk street 
to cost $500,000 


OHIO 


CANTON, 0O.—Ohio Steel Products Co, has 
been chartered through attorneys Ben M 
Dreyer, 530 Renkert Bldg., Sherwood Ake 
and Charles L. Moushey, to manufacture 
and deal in steel products. 


CLEVELAND—Arro Mfg. Co. 
formed by William R. Gallowitz, 9623 Clin- 
ton Rd., Louis C. Gallowitz, Pleasant Valley 
Rd., Berea, O., and Harry Lewis, all 
principals of the new firm. The company 
is in the process of developing a new product 
in the automotive equipment field and ex 
pects to become active in about two months 


Location of the plant has not been decided 


has _—ibeen 


upon yet. 

COLUMBIANA, O.—F. C. Russel Co, plans an 
addition to its No. 2 plant at the westerD 
edge of town to provide more operating and 
storage space. 


and the Non-Ferrous Die Casting Co 
London, England, It will specialize in mak- 
ing castings of copper-base alloys by the 
method of permanent molds. 


OREGON 


EUGENE, OREG.—Phillipson Retort Mfg 
plans industrial charcoal plant; Carl 


MANSFIELD, 0O.—Non-Ferrous Perma Mold 
Inc has been incorporated by the joint 
action of the Barnes Mfg. Co. of this city 

td., 


engineer. 


HEPPNER, OREG.—E. 8S. McKittrick, '5 
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“Shenange Pig Iron 


Bessemer 
Malleable 
Basic — Foundry 


Lok Bessemer 
Non-Bessemer 
Aluminiferovs 


NANGO 
HE 
SURNACE 


' Company 


pittsburgh, Penna. 





W. P. SNYDER & COMPANY 
Iron Ore + Pig Iron » Coal and Coke Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 








STRAIGHTENING 
SIZING 
POLISHING 


MACHINE 


st : 
WNHERY 


FOR ROUND BARS 
TUBES AND WIRE 








SPRINGS 


Since 1905 
Hubbard 
has been 

making 

PARTS 
LIKE 

THESE 


Consult us 
about them 


M.D.Hubbard Spring (ompany 


401 Central Avenue «+ Pontiac 12, Mich. 











= D ERENTIAL 


== STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 


\ Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haulage Systems 

















New and Practical 


HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. Spowers Jr. 


This new second edition, is written in nontechnical language 
and discusses the latest, most improved and efficient gal- 
vanizing methods. It contains 23 chapters and is profusely 
illustrated with 56 photographs, 5 tables and in addition 
7 large foldering charts. 


'88 Pages Especially noteworthy 
Price $6.00 is the 35-page 
Postpaid Bibliography 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 


1213 West 3rd Street Cleveland 13, Ohic 











30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Standard for Service 
and Durability. 
Ground to extremely 
close Tolerances and 
Finish. Made by 
Toolmakers. 


COWLES 
TOOL COMPANY 


2086 W. 110th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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is only a part of 
the overall cost 
of your springs 





Cost conscious spring buyers 
know that the first cost does 
not present the complete pic- 
ture of spring costs. Uniform- 
ity, ease of assembly into your 
product, on-time delivery are 
just a few of the other factors 
that can affect the ultimate 
cost of your springs. In some 
cases a minor modification in 
design can cut costs without 
any loss of quality. We at Ac- 
curate are confident that our 
springmaking “know-how” 
and facilities can lower the 
overall cost of your springs. 
We have done this for many 
manufacturers and will be 
pleased to cite actual cases. 
Most of all we'd like to show 
you what we can do for you. 
Phone or write today for 
prompt attention. 
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COST CONSCIOUS QUALITY 
Since 1930 
ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 


3823 W. Lake St. * Chicago 24, Ill. 


Sf ungs, Wee Forms, Hamfpings 
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Angeles. has the contract for construction 
$200,000 grain warehouse and elevator 
replacing unit destroyed by fire, for Morrow 


County Grain Growers Inc. 


PORTLAND, OREG Bids were opened Oct 


1{ for proposed Kaiser-Frazer assembly 
plant at 79th avenue and Columbia boule 
vard, cost $360,000. Structure will be built 
for Union Pacific Railway and leased t 


K-F 

PORTLAND, OREG.—California Bag & Metal! 
Co, will award contract shortly for proposed 
warehouse, 24th and Nicolai. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ERIE PA Pennsylvania Electric Co will 
erect a $12.5 million addition to its Front 
street station. Two years will be needed for 
completion 


VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND VA Esso Standard Oil Co 
plans to build a bottled gas plant and oil 


terminal on James river just below Deep 
Water terminal; cost $1.1 million 
WASHINGTON 
BREMERTON, WASH. - City has awarded 


contract to Hall-Atwater Co., Seattle, low 
$197,455, for construction of disposal plant. 

SEATTLE—Construction bids for a naval com- 
munication system including reinforced con- 
crete transmitter building have been called 
Dec. 9 by the 13th Naval District. The 
project will be installed near Arlington, 
Wash. Specification number is 21,922. 

SEATTLE—Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp. announces immediate construction of 
a structural steel fabricating plant to be 
erected on property recently acquired from 
Isaacson Iron Works Plans call for a 
structural shop, completely equipped with 
forming, punching and _ shearing facilities 
for the fabrication of a wide range of steel 
frame structures. The facilities will include 
a transmission tower fabricating shop and 
a complete galvanizing plant. Quantities in- 
volved in this building include 500 tons or 
more of structurals. 


SEATTLE—Fire Oct. 20 did damage estimated 
at $60,000 to the structural steel] fabricating 
plant of Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 

WALLA WALLA, WASH.—U. 8S. Engineer 
called bids Oct. 26 for 15 transformers, 
delivery in February, 1950, for McNary 
dam navigation locks; also Dec. 6 for four 
hydraulic turbines, including appurtenances, 
for the same project 


CANADA 


LONDON ONT.—Frid Construction Co, of 
Hamilton has been awarded the general con- 
tract for the superstructure of the new 
General Motors. diesel locomotive ‘plant. 
Frid company earlier was awarded the 
foundation contract on the job. 


NEWMARKET, ONT.—Office Specialty Mfg. 
Co. announces plans to erect a steel fabri- 
eating plant to be in operation next spring. 


FERROALLOYS 


(Concluded from Page 89) 


Titanium Alloys 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 


5e. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St, Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
3-4.5%), Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


Vanadium Alloys 


Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.). Con- 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per lb of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 





Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 
1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Griia 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% ma 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; N 
63c; No, 79, 45c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload 
$1.20 per Ib of contained V,0,, freight 
lowed, Spot, add 5c. 


Tungsten Alloys 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 | 
W or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 lb W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 


Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contrs 
or spot, 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 per Ib of 
tained W; less than 1000 Ib W, §3. 


> 


Zirconium Alloys 


12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 3s. 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47. 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy 
ton lot 2lc, less ton 22.25c, Freight allowed 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Boron Alloys 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 lb or more. 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices 10 
Ib and over are as follows: Grade A (1(- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
Ib contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c¢ per |b; 
smaller lots, 50c per lb. 


Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
earload, 8c per lb, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as _ high-carbon 
ferrotitanium, . 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max. 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton lot, 
2” x D, $2.90 per Ib of contained Cb, less ton 
$2.95. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No, 5— 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
load packed 19.0c per Ib of material, ton lot 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c, Delivered. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8% 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
packed. 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c,. Delivered, 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 16.5¢ per Ib of alloy, ton lots 
17.50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti % 
11%). C.l, packed, 17.00c per Ib of alloy; ton 
lots 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St, Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25¢ per Ib of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Lump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 
11.50c, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, packed 
12.55¢ per lb of alloy, f.o.b. Philo, O., with 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
to destination. 


Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P con- 
tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); Gross tons per cal 
load, f.o.b. seller’s works, Mt. Pleasant, oF 


Siglo, Tenn., $65 per gross ton, 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, °om- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washing‘toP. 
Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.10. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib, conte ned 
Mo., f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, P& 
packed in bags containing 20 Ib of mclyb- 
denum, 95.0Me. 
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